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‘School is not a preparation for life; school is life.” 


The New Rural School—A Community Tonic 


By Ellen B. McDonald 


County Superintendent, Oconto County, W 


r 


isconsin 


Reports of the splendid work accomplished by Miss McDonald in the rural schools of Oconto County, Wisconsin, reached the 


Editors of Normal lustructor. 


prepared for publication, and it ts witha great deal of pleasure and some pride that we offer tt here. 


We have securcd from this energetic young woman the first article describing her work ever 


More about Aliss Ac- 


Donald and her original and practical ideas will be found wn this issue onthe [Interesting /:ducators’ page, two pages farther on, 


done much to improve physical conditions, to, 

secure proper lighting, ventilation and seat- 
ing. ‘The law providing that plans for building 
nust be approved by the state or county superin- 
tendent has permitted superintendents to insist 
on these desirable conditions. 

But, after all, one of the best types of the ‘*new 
rural school”? was found this year in an old build- 
ing of the rectangular type with windows on both 
sides. The board installed a heating and ventila- 
ting system. ‘They bought a water-jar with faucet 
and each child was required to furnish an indi- 
vidual cup. 

So much for the building. Now the teacher of 
this school becomes a factor. She is a country 
girl, born and raised ona farm, and has had a 
year Of normal training to supplement her coun- 
try school course; she is always an attendant at 
teachers’ meetings and institutes. Best of all, 
she loves the country and teaches in it from choice. 
Let one of her pupils tell you about the first 
improvement .— 

“We agreed among ourselves to paint the toi- 
lets, We told the school board that if they would 
pay the cost we would buy the paint and do our 
own painting. The school board was satisfied, so 
our teacher got the paint, She bought one gal- 
lon of white wall paint and one quart of floor 
paint at one time. ‘The boys and girls were glad 
when their time came to paint. Friday night 
two girls and two boys stayed to paint their toi- 
lets the first coat of paint. The next Friday night 
two other girls and two other boys stayed to paint 
asecond coat. But when we were giving the toi- 
lets the second coat of paint we found that there 
was not enough to finish the second coat, So the 
next day we got a pint of white wall paint and 
Monday we finished painting. ‘The floor we 


G done plans for rural school buildings have 
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USING THE BABCOCK MILK TESTER 


You will please notice that the “big boys’’ find 
€ “new rural school’’ attractive. 














MISS McDONALD PLAYING TEACHER 
These two boys—Edward Routheau (smaller) and 
Walter Groninger—contested twice for county cham- 
pionship in spelling. At the recent contest Edward 
stood 100 and Walter 99. Edward is twelve, Walter 
thirteen. Edward represented Oconto County at the 
State Spelling Contest in September. 


painted dark gray, which makes the toilets look 
very nice, The painting cost the school board 
$2.75 in all. 

**A week ago we sent for the sanitary articles 
and we received them Saturday. We rented the 


soap dispenser, bought two gallons of liquid soup’ 


and five rolls of sanitary towels and a_ towel 
holder. We sent for only three rolls of sanitary 
towels but tiey sent us five rolls of sanitary paper, 
so we owe them $1.10. Monday we put the soap 
dispenscr and the towels up. Now they are in 
use. We also bought a basin. The boys will 
make a stand for the basin. I think that is the 
best and the handiest thing in school.” 


Then they got ready for a harvest festival. 
Another letter from a pupil tells about it:— 

“We decided that it would be a good idea to 
have a harvest festival to show the people in the 
district what we are doing in school, The first 





thing we did was to prepare a program to show 
our school work. The next thing we did was to 
make a pyramid for the things we wanted to «is- 
play. The pyramid was decorated with while 
napkins. The boys’ display in vegetables was as 
follows: Six displays of corn, two displays of 
polatoes, two displays of beets, several displays 
of beans and peas, and a display of large things 
as pumpkins and squash. The girls from the 
fifth, seventh and eighth grades each baked a cake 
and a loaf of bread. ‘The same girls had a dis- 
play of sewing. ‘Thursday night two judges came 
and judged the beets and corn, ‘The program 
was as follows :— 

Song-—-" How Do You Hoe Your Row’’,,.......... School 
renee BON? BU MUNINNNIINS 20s 53. 5c beats cutuavednasdasdsehadeletads 3d prade 


Recitation—‘‘Iliawatha’’...... siauneleuvtcansaebinets 4th grade 
Solo—‘‘Aunt Jemima’s Plaster’’ 


RITE FAUT UUURIEONNI icc vcsaddes cccastaatereesicuacshcape Sth grade 
Song—‘‘Flow Gently, Sweet Afton'’............... Alumni 


PECOOS © ONE iiidccctcsssececscs 


Weeseekach 7th prade 
oseitiar seu eee 


**After the program we had a box supper. We 
made $6.55. We are going to buy toilet paper 
and rack, two pictures, and some other articles 
for the school.”’ 


Now let the note from the teacher to the county 
superintendent (myself) tell more of the story :— 

“Had T known that my festival display was 
going to be so large and so very pretty, and the 
festival so well attended and apparently enjoyed, 
I should have sent for you to come and enjoy it 
with us, 

Don’t you feel encouraged when you compare 
the reports of this year’s festivals with those of 
last year? Last year I had nothing but a little 
program,—it didwt show much school work 
either—and two visitors, This year I anr more 
than pleased. I think the average teacher who 





THE GIRLS’ SEWING CLUB 


Each girl in this club made a set of articles for her- 
self like those exhibited in the rear. 


veecee Jessie Halsted - 





I2 
has attempted anything in that line feels the same. 
**T have about $5.50 left to invest in’ two pic- 
tures and any other things that we most need, 
Will you suggest some pictures and a few sanitary 
utensils that you think most desirable? We 
have already supplied the toilcts with toilet 
paper and holders. We would 
like some means of keeping 
our hands clean (basin, towels, 
ete.) in the winter other tian 
the pump. Can you suggest 
something in that line?” 


What does the new rural 
school do to bring the home 
near the school? The harvest 
festival and social mentioned 
above is one thing. In this 
same school they have some 
very practical farm arithme- 
tic. One of the boys tells 
about it:— 

My dear Miss McDonald, 

**Not long ago we asked 
Mr. Steers, one of the best farmers in’ this com- 
munity, who milks seventeen cows and hauls the 
milk to. a nearby cheese factory, to tell us how 
much they were costing him. He said that he 
could not, but that he would tell us just what he 
was feeding them and that we could figure out 
ourselves how much they are costing him. 

** He said he takes one hundred pounds of gluten 
feed, one hundred pounds of corn meal, one hun- 
dred pounds of molasses feed, thirty-three pounds 
of oil meal and mixes that together. Of this 
mixture he feeds one pound to every three pounds 
of milk he gets, The gluten and the molasses 
feed each cost him $26.00 a ton; the oil costs 
him $35.00 a8 ton; and the corn meal cost him 
$22.40 aton. Therefore, concentrates cost him 
$2.15 a day for seventeen cows. Besides that, he 
feeds 35 pounds of ensilaye per cow per day and 
30 pounds of hay per cow per day. He said that 
he considers that the ensilage 
is worth $2.50 a ton, and the 
hay $9.00 a ton. At that 
rate, the hay would cost him 
$1.53 a day for seventeen cows 
and the. ensilage would cost 
him 74 cents a day for seven- 
teen cows, 

Therefore we find that 
each cow costs 26 cents per 
day; the seventeen cows cost 
$4.42 per day or $137.02 per 
month. 

**His seventeen cows give 
five hundred pounds of milk 
wer day and he gets $1.50 a 
vundred for the milk. Therefore he. makes 
$201.50 and clears $64.48 a month. ° 

‘Later he told us that he thought that he had 
over-estimated the number of pounds of lmy he 
feeds to one cow per day, and that he probably 
feeds only ten pounds of hay instead of twenty 
pounds. ‘The ten pounds of hay cost him 7614 
cents a day. Therefore if he feeds only ten 
pounds of hay per day, it means that he saved 
$25.71 more a month than he would if he fed 
twenty pounds of hay per day. 

Yours truly, 
“Charles Wondrash.”? 


They study civics in a very practical way, and 
here is an account written for a language lesson 
a few days after the trip:— 

“Tuesday, the 5th of November, on Elec- 
tion Day, we were taken to the Town Hall by our 
teacher to see the process of voting. She first 
telephoned the town chairman to see if we might 
10. 
**When we entered we saw seven men sitting on a 
platform by two tables. The men were the Board 
of Election. ‘There were two ballot clerks, three 
inspectors and twu election clerks. 

**The ballot clerks sat by a table at one end of 
the platform and folded and signed the ballots 
ready for the voters. 

‘There were three ballots, the Presidential 
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ballot, county and state ballot, and the Woman 
Suffrage ballot. 

“When aimancame in to vote he was given 
the three ballots, and then went into one of the 
booths which was closed by curtains, and marked 
his ballots. No other man could go into the 
same booth at the time, only 
one inspector if the voter does 
not know how to vote, that is, 
one who cannot read or. is 
blind. When the voter leaves 
the booth he hands his ballot 
to the inspectors, folded so 
that the names of the two bal- 
lot clerks would be seen. They 
put each kind of ballot into 
a separate ballot box. Then 
the two election clerks reg- 
istered the voter's name and 
address in a book called the 
* poll list.’ 

“At half past five the polls 
closed, and the inspectors and 
election clerks proceeded to count the votes, 
which were placed on the tally sheet after the can- 
didate’s name. 

The tally sheets, poll lists 
and all the ballots were sealed 
and sent to the County Clerk. 

**We learned a great deal 
about election and — went 
through the process of voting 
tt school the following day, 
using sample ballots which 
were given us at the hall.”’ 


When I visited this school 
last fall, I noticed rows of ten 


 aameairians sete" aaa ae YY Sex 
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uot keep the record. We noticed that the flint 
corn did not germinate as well as the dent corn. 

**Ears 30 to 40 are to be used for seed, and we 
found that although numbers 25, 26, and 27 
germinated, the sprouts were short, and they were 
thefefore not so strong as the other ears. 

**Kars 40 to 50 were good, and all fit for 
planting except 41, and three kernels out of. the 
ten in the square did not germinate at all. 

‘This corn was brought by the pupils last fall 
and has been on the corn racks all winter. 

‘We are now testing eight ears in the ‘Rag 
Baby’ or cloth tester and fifty ears in our large 
tester. ‘They will be ready for our class work on 
Friday.”” 

This school does not own a Babcock Milk 
‘Tester, but it borrows from an interested farmer 
and uses it for two or three months, keeping a 
milk sheet for several cows. 


The pupils in this school enter the county con- 
test.. This year there were eight in the spelling 
contest, eight in writing, tea in numbers, eight 
in the apron contest, three in handy farm knots, 
eighteen in corn contest, six in the alfalfa con- 
test, and three in the beet and 
eight in the seed pea contest. 
They should have a fine har- 
vest festival next fall! 

There is also a sewing club 
for the girls. Nine litttle girls 
from the. sixth to the eighth 
grades organized the club. It 
meets every ‘Thursday after 
school. They are taught to 
use patterns, to make careful 
use of material, and to take 
pride ‘in their work. They 








ears of corn each, on windqw- 
sills and front desks. On a 
rack called a “‘corn tree,”’ at 
the rear of the room, were also ears of corn, 
placed there for drying. The teacher was con- 
ducting morning — exercises. 
Pupils described a good ear of 
corn as to tip, butt, color, 
rows of kernels, etc., and illus- 
trated by showing a sample. 
Even the tiny tots had a part. 
The teacher held up an ear of 
corn and asked, “Ts this ear 
of corn good to save for seed ?”’ 
Quick as a flash came the an- 
swer from a six-year-old in the 
front seat, **No.”’ 

“Why not?’ 

**It didu’t mature. ”’ 

The superintendent smiled 
at the teacher, indicating that 
the little one was werely repeating words. The 
teacher asked, ‘‘What does ‘mature’ mean, 
Molly?” 

Why, get ripe.’’ 

In the early spring, you may be sure these pu- 
pils tested the seed corn. Here is the teacher’s 
report on testing :— 

**We tested the corn in the tester made last 
fall. We tested fifty ears, and 
numbered the ears to corre- 
spond with the numbers on the 
square in the tester. 

“The first ten ears were not 
to be used for seed, and all but 
three germinated. The three 
that did not germinate had 
not matured. 

**The ears numbered from 
10 to 20 were very good. 
Every seed germinated, and 
the sprouts were long, showing 
strength. The boy who owned 
this corn, took it home and 
shelled it that night, ready for planting. His 
father tested some of the same corn and it did 
not germinate, as it had not been fire-dried. He 
says all his seed corn will be fire-dried next year. 


**Ears 20 to 30 were ears brought by different 


pupils and are not to be used for seed, so we did 


DRYING AND TESTING CORN 





JACKETED STOVE FOR HEALTH 


began with a gingham apron, 
and made, in addition, a ging- 
ham dress for a child, a work apron, a_ corset 
cover, and a pair of pillow cases. Every one in 
the district was interested in their work and the 
teacher reporfs that not once was it hard to get 
material for this work. 

They are interested in home economics, too. 
The boys, under direction of the teacher, pre- 
pared a fireless cooker and the girls served rice 
fur noon lunch. This is one way of solving the 
problem of serving a warm dish for lunch to an 
average of thirty-one children. 

With all this practical and industrial work, 
the daily drill in the “three r’s”’ goes on steadily. 
These pupils read naturally, take pride in their 
writing and arithmetic, and each year two or 
three finish the eighth grade and go on to a high 
school near by. 

This is the new rural school,—a_ school where 
the work goes on simply and steadily, bringing 
together the schoo! and home, facing the boys 
and girls toward the farm, and bringing with 
every season and every day a new interest. 





It. may be argued that it is not the business of 
the school to train farmers, but it is the business 
of the common school to train those attending 
it for the’ greatest efficiency 
and usefulness in whatever 
work they undertake. How 
can this be done better than by 
devoting some time to that m- 
dustrial education which has 
for its aim the acquiring of 4 
body of usable knowledge re- 
lating to the industrial condi- 
tions incident to the environ- 
ment of the individual being 
educated, and the acquiring 0 
skill and habits of industry 1 
applying such knowledge? 
The tendency of the school un- 
til within recent years has been to lead away from 
the farm. Farming in the rural school should 
have an even chance with any other occupation. 
The school should. offer agriculture so that the 
boy may find himself; it may be helpful to deter- 
mine his aptitude for farming.—J. W. Olsen 
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An Expert on Rural Betterment 


of the crucial problems of country life, and 

it is a problem to which Miss Jessie Field, 
Superintendent of the Rural and Country Work 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, is 
devoting her best years and all of her energy. 

In trying to. cope 
with this great prob- 
lem the Y. W. C. A. 
has not put its work 
into inexperienced 
hands. Miss Field 
knows something 
about the country — 
about country boys 
and girls; about the 
new efficiencies that 
are being introduced 
into agriculture ; 
about the domestic ef- 
ficiencies which are 
beginning to lighten 
the rural housekeep- 
er’s tasks and leave 
time for rest, recrea- 
3 tion and study. She 
—_— knows abort such mat- 
ters for she is really 
the heroine of her own 
charming little book, ‘The Corn Lady.” 

For Miss Field, though she now makes her 
headquarters in New York City and embraces 
many sections in the scope of her propaganda, 
was born and bred a subject of King Corn, Until 
lately, indeed, she was a county superintendent 
of schools in Iowa, eagerly cooperating with agri- 
cultural college experts and sociologists and do- 
mestic economists in efforts to increase thrift and 
progressiveness at the expense of rustic profanity, 
protligacy and intemperance. 

‘lowa 1s the very heart and center of the corn 
king’s country, and there Miss Field was born, not 
so many years ago, ona farm in Page County. Her 
father, Massachusetts born, had been an Illinois 
schoolmaster, and led a group of his own high 
school lads into the Civil War, and after the 
unpleasantness, had migrated and had taken his 
bride, a young girl from Stark County, Llinois, 
toa settler’s shanty on the then unsubdued prai- 
rie of lowa, 

Jessie Field is the fifth child of a family of 
eight children reared on that Iowa farm. Her 
mother had taught school in the neighborhood at 
an earlier date when she would ride to and from 
the schoolhouse through the tall grass, often rous- 
ing up wolves on the way. The prairie was better 
broken than that as the second generation grew 
up, and Jessie had the inestimable advantage of 
the training of a single devoted teacher from the 
day she began her letters until she entered the 
high school. This teacher, Mrs, Rilla Waugh, 
isat this writing still teaching the same country 
school over which she has presided for twenty-five 
years, having often refused more important posi- 
tions and preferring tu remain in a community 
of which she has long been one of the efficient 
leaders, 

Miss Field, after her academic education was 
over, became principal of the Jefferson school, 
Helena, Montana, whence she was recalled’ to: 
serve as county superintendent in her own Page 
County, Iowa. She was elected over two men 
candidates, Thereafter she was re-elected three 
times without opposition from any of the political 
parties, and on request of the local farmers her 
salary was increased, 

Such work as she did for Page County—much 
of which is interestingly described in her book— 
Was bound to attract attention, and she now finds 
herself in a position from which she can do. 
national work in behalf of better ordered country 
Hfefor women, Country lire for women has not 
Mnproved so fast as has country life for men. 


K ‘erties the girls home on the farm is one 
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That explains in large part why the young 
farmer’s wife or fiancee is forever talking Chi- 
cago or New York, That explains why the white 
slave traffic flourishes through the victims whom 
it lures from country homes. ‘That success in the 
field chosen by this plucky little ‘‘Corn Lady” 
means improvement of all American life hardly 
need be said. 


Professor W. H. Carruth, Californian-Elect 


EST and East, antique culture and modern 
W progressiveness unite in Dr. William 
Herbert Carruth who has resigned the vice 
chancellorship of the University of Kansas to take 
a professorship at the Leland Stanford .Junior 
University. 

As echoes come eastward of the remarkable 
demonstrations of affection that attended this ed- 
ucator’s departure early last summer, one gets a 
sense of the spirit that is animating the univer- 
sities of the newer commonwealths—a spirit of 
loyalty to ideals of 
public service — and 
sound — scholarship 
which bodes well for 
the future of the com- 
mon life in the great 
democratic West, 

‘The eastern element 
in’ Dr. Carruth’s 
training has been per- 
haps a little under- 
stated in the eulogies 
with which his depar- 
ture for California has 
heen attended--though 
not unnaturally, since 
he is emphatically a 
product of Kansas, 
where in 1859 he was born at historic Ossawato- 
mie and in whose public schools, including the 
State University, he has studied and taught during 
most of his life. Kansas, however, naturally 
harks back to New England, and at Harvard dur- 
ing his years of most vigorous absorption and 
assimilation Mr. Carruth took his master’s and 
doctor’s degrees in the department of Germanic 
languages. ‘The literary vein which he has since 
worked so successfully he was then learning to cul- 
tivate intensively; and it was a good time for 
such exercise there in the Harvard of the late 
eighties and early nineties—a time which wit- 
nessed the early efforts of Bliss Carman, William 
Vaughn Moody, George Cabot Lodge and many 
another maker of beautiful verse or prose. 

Mr. Carruth returned to his post in Kansas 
about 1893, where down to the present year he has 
helped to create an atmosphere of culture and 
courageous devotion to civic duty. Outside of 
his scholarly activities he has prominently furth- 
ered such causes as those of equil suffrage and 
prohibition, besides attending zealously to all the 
routine duties of citizenship in the pleasant city 
of Lawrence. 

Amidst multifarious tasks this Kansas professor 
has found time to write inspirationally. One 
poem, at least, of his all the world knows, the 
subtly outspoken **Each in His Own Tongue,” 
than which no American verse of recent years has 
made more universal appeal, ‘There is something 
haunting about such fine stanzas as this: 

‘*A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
The ripe rich tints from the corn field, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it Nature, 
And others call it God.’’ 

The German language and literature happen to 
have been the subject matter of Dr. Carruth’s 
teaching at Kansas, and in them he has gained a 
high reputation for scholarship. Yet he has 
heen no mere language master, but instead a con- 
stant inspirer of youth—a teacher comparable in 
that sense with Arnold of Rugby, Norton of 
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Harvard or Mark Hopkins of Williams. Quiet 
and easy, going of manner, he has lived for many 
years in a:house familiar to all students’ at Law- 
rence—a house surrounded with the- charming 
flowers and vines which Dr, Carruth loves and 
which are in part an expression of his personality. 

Any complete list of Dr. Carruth's publications 
would run to pages. It would include his vol- 
umes of verse; translations, such as those of Cor- 
nill’s ** History of the People of Israel’? and Gun- 
kel’s **Legends of Genesis;*’ German textbooks 
and editions of the German classics; book reviews 
and other critical articles in “*The Dial;’’ occa- 
sional poems and articles in leading magazines. 
Even the most fragmentary record of the things 
he has done and been explains why Kansas has 
been proud of him and why California is more than 
glad that he has elected to become a Californian. 


An Efficiency Manager of Country 
Schools 


HE now famous “‘rag baby tester’? which 
T Miss Ellen B. McDonald has installed in 

schools of Oconto County, Wisconsin, is a 
sample of the efficiency methods of the new rural 
school. ‘The tester, it should be said, is a small 
device for finding out just how fertile seed corn is 
before it is planted, ‘To see it in actual use in 
the schoolroom is to 
realize that the schools 
are beginning to do 
their share toward the 
better farming of the 
future. ‘ 

Miss McDonald’s 
work as county super- 
intendent is very 
much like that of the 
efficiency manager in 
a factory. What she 
is doing is told in her 
own words in a fas- 
cinating article in this 
number of the Nor- 
mal Instructor. ‘This 
ought to be widely 
read and discussed. It 
certainly willconvince 
every reader that the 
rural school, without 
neglecting the three 
R’s, can profitably pay attention to the one great 
problem of making efficient and useful citizens. 

From her home in the fine agricultural district 
bordering on Green Bay, a wide arm making in- 
land from Lake Michigan, Miss McDonald ad- 
mits that she likes going around among her 
schools better than staying in her office and doing 
routine work. That is the way with efficiency 
experts. ‘They prefer to busy themselves with 
the actual processes of industry. ‘They want to 
see for themselves. They don’t care merely to 
sit at a desk and cogitate. ‘ 

Miss McDonald, now in her thirties, is country- 
bred and full of enthusiasm for country life. **I 
would rather drive a horse than own an auto,” 
she says. “I like to study birds, flowers, weeds 
and bugs. Once they called me the ‘bird lady.’ 
Now I am afraid it is the “bug lady’ for the rest 
of my life.’ She was educated in country schools, 
and then at high and normal school. Her teach- 
ing has been about what one would expect of a 
person of her tastes and training: work in coun- 
try schools, graded schools, and, for four years, 
inuhigh school, There came a little teaching in 
a county training school for teachers and then, 
four years ago, election to the county superin- 
tendency which she now holds. 

Miss McDonald believes in contests—contests in 
vegetable growing, handicraft and other activ- 
ities, Contests in spelling and mentai arithmetic 
are good, but one who can arouse a spirit of em- 
ulation among country children in doing well the 
things which they will do for a livelihood in later 
life 1s surely-a benefactor of the nation. 
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My Success—How I Won It and Kept It 


THE LIFE-STORY OF CORDELIA B. FAULKNER 


Synopsis or PARTS I AND II, The heroine, Cor- 
delia Hl. Faulkner, decides at the age of nine to he- 
come a public school teacher, She chooses normal 
school training instead of a college course, and is 
graduated at nineteen, Her first scliool is the second 
primary grade in a mill town, ‘The children are un- 
schooled foreigners, out of place in the grade, but she 
partially subdues the ringleader, Giacomo Vera, and 
his father through their love of music. Her first 
weeks of teaching, however, lead to failure, and con- 
sequently to a nervous breakdown, A former school- 
mate, Randolph Chester, wishes to marry her, urging 
her to stop teaching as teachers ‘‘yet bossy.’’ She 
refuses him, feeling her need to learn to command, 
herself most of all, She realizes her inherent strength, 
and solves her problem by adapting her methods to 
the needs of her grade, introducing busy-work and 
teaching Knglish by letting her pupils dramatize their 
reading lessons, She works hard and studies inces- 
santly, winning promotion after promotion, until she 
becomes principal of a high school, and is recognized 
as one of the leaders in her profession. She counts 
as steps to success, to see an ideal clearly and to fol- 
low it; not to be lightly turned aside; to take time 
enough in thinking out one’s problems to reach a 
reasonable conclusion ; and to persevere in the face of 
seeming defeat. After resting upon her laurels for 
some time, she feels a need of change, and applies for 
a school she once had refused. ‘To her dismay, her 
offer is declined, Why? 


Part Ill. Perseverance 
11) you ever get caught out in the open fields 
LD during a sudden shower, without any pro- 
tection or shelter, and with the temperature 
going down, down, down, until it seemed as if 
every drop of water was dripping from an icicle ? 
That is the way I felt when I read the letter from 
that superintendent declining my offer to take the 
vacant principalship of the Hobartsburg High 
School, I had been so proud of the reputation I 
had won, so conscious of success in my 
work, that I was utterly unprepared for 
a rebuff, 

I had learned years before to look for 
the cause of treatment J did not like, 
not in others, but in myself, and yet I 
began to ask myself, ‘*What is the use 
of working so hard to win success if one 
isto beset aside without cause or warn- 
ing, like this?’ **Who has been misrep- 
resenting me?’? “*Who is jealous of 
me?’ “Who is working against me ?”’ 
“IT didn’t know that I had an enemy 
in the world.”’ 

I drew myself up sharply. How many 
times I had said that to Imagine one has 
a secret enemy is a sure sign of a weak 
mind! No! Little as I had suspected 
it, ny feeling out of sorts, my desire to 
make a change, must have been an indi- 
ation that something was wrong with 
me. What could it be? 

At once, the old habit of putting my- 
self into the place of those with whom I 
was working, asserted itself. I imag- 
ined myself to be a pupil in one of my 
well-regulated classes; as such, I was 
obedient, studious, intelligent and inter- 
ested. I could not see or feel any trou- 
hle there. And yet—from the pupil’s 
point of view, was the class a trifle too 
orderly, too well-regulated? There had 
been a slight lack of interest, of enthu- 
siasm, among my pupils last year. I 
must revise my programs, must plan 
oceasional surprises, And I must not 
over-discipline. 

Suddenly, almost as if I heard them 
again; came Randolph Chester’s words: 
**Schoolteachers almost always get * bos- 
sy.’ Lcan’t imagine that of you, but 


I don’t want to risk it. Don’t teach 








Recorded by Fannie Wilder Brown 
IN ‘THREE PARTS 


painful tears than I had known before, 1 had 
grown “bossy.’? There was no doubt about it. 
I remembered certain interviews with the superin- 
tendent of my own school, with various members 
of the school board—yes, I remembered my last 
talk with the superintendent of the Hobartsburg 
High School. 

We are getting our eves open to the value of 
the pupil’s individuality, Miss Faulkner,’’ he 
had remarked, “Sopen to the advantages of de- 
veloping each in his own direction.” 

“A teacher who aims to perfect her school as 
a whole,’’ I answered firmly, “‘can’t waste much 
time in developing personality.’? IT was think. 
ing how a single strongly individualized pupil 
will take more of a teacher’s time than all the 
rest of a class. He dropped the conversation at 
that, and T hardly had thought of it since. How 
slight a thing to have borne such fruit as this! 

I thrashed the subject out with myself before I 
rose from my chair, The shadows lengthened, 
and the room grew dark, Yes, 1 had become 
set in my ways, domineering, autocratic. How 
had it come about? I saw that, at last, I had 
ceased to grow. The world moves fast, and | 
had become stagnant. IT had not been to a con- 
vention for five years at least, and I had dropped 
my subscription to all but one of the educational 
journals—the least progressive, of course. But 
the old war-horse in me revived as at the noise of 
battle, and as a skillful general plans a difficult 
campaign, so one by one I saw the towns which I 
must conquer now. 

As a result, I resigned my school, and was 
shocked to see how readily I was excused. I 





couldn’t afford to take a year off, so I applied for 
and secured an unimportant position in the 
suburb of a large city where I could have the 
benefit of lectures and classes to stimulate my 
brain. I enrolled for the ‘Teachers’ Course in a 
first-rate Summer School, and afterwards attended 
two conventions of educators, one in Boston and 
one in New York. I subscribed for two of the 
best educational journals in’ the country, and 
spent not only the summer, but the entire year, 
in hard work, 

It seems odd that this particular summer 
should have been the one in’ which Randolph 
Chester re-appeared. His wife had died two 
years before, leaving him with a daughter of 
about eight and a son of five. The wife’s health 
had been delicate for years, and two older chil- 
dren had died, Randolph seemed surprisingly 
little changed, but his life as a successful man of 
affairs had given him an air of power. It 
amused me, at first, to hear him -again excuse 
haste on the ground that “*business must be at- 
tended to, you know.”’ 

*“T’ve never got over wanting you for a wife,” 
he said. ** Marrying anybody else was a mistake, 
and IT knew it when I did it. I’ve got more 
money than I know what to do with. You won't 
have a thing to do but order the servants about 
and make a home for the children and me just 
by being init. You must be tired of the dog’s 
life you lead, Give it up, and come and be com- 
fortable with me, ”’ 

How strange men are! ‘The sound of his voice 
thrilled me still, and the thought of his two 
motherless children went straight to my lonely 
love-hungry heart. If he only had 
left his money and his servants out of 
consideration, and talked to me of the 
children’s need to be mothered, and of 
his love for me! 

Then he made his mistake worse by 
lugging in his old excuse for a_ hasty 
wooing, ‘Business: must be attended 
to.” [saw from that how small a part 
of his life I really filled, after all. 
He could have won me years ago by 
taking time to woo me, but he had been 
too busy. He was to busy now. And 
he would expect me to subordinate 
myself to business interests always, to 
be a mere satellite revolving around that 
moon! Could one imagine a red- 
blooded man considering giving up his 
life-work to become an adjunct to a 
woman? How could he think not hav- 
ing a thing to do but just to be there 
and to be comfortable would satisfy me? 

Of course I didn’t tell Randolph my 
reasons for refusing him = again. 
merely said that [still felt unwilling 
to give up my career. He took his see- 
ond “*No”’ so hard that I almost re- 
pented, and yet I believe that our part- 
ing this time was more of a wrench to 
me than to him. — If he reads this story 
of my life, I wonder if he will feel that 
his absorption in business has paid? 
He married again a year later, a weal- 
thy widow with a grown-up son. They 
both have a strong interest in politics, 
and Randolph Chester has found time 
to become an M. C. this year—but that 
is not his real name. 

No thoughtful woman on the verge 
of forty deliberately puts love and a 
home with children in it out of her life 
without feeling that she has shut a door 
behind her never to be opened agall 








school any longer, please don’t.”” 


Tears filled my eyes. slawer. more 


‘Alone on the hilltop, alone with earth and air and sky.”’ 


(Continued on page 56) 
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children according to their needs, instead 

of having them spend their school years in 
obtaining a smattering of iargely unessential 
matter, ,We find the teaching of citizenship is 
receiving a great deal of earnest study. Good 
citizens must be healthy ones, and so we add 
physical training to our curriculum, When we 
see that a great number of boys go to work with 
small knowledge of what they are best fitted for, 
we take up vocational guidance, so that 
boys can plan ahead intelligently. We conclude 
that training derived solely through. books — is 
incomplete, and we add manual training courses, 
so that the children will gain the moral strength 
that comes through hand-work, as well as the 
ability to think of things in a practical way. 

One of the most important additions, however 
to our school work is that which is ordinarily 
termed *‘domestic science,”? and we feel this to 
be important for many reasons, One is because 
so many. newcomers arrive in this country each 
year who know nothing about American customs 


ie Y we are endeavoring to educate school 











PRACTICAL DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


and privileges, and have no knowledge at all of 
the possibilities of the American market. The 
diet in the home of the usual immigrant is un- 
speakable! 

Unfortunately we find similar conditions exist- 
Ing in the homes of the American born, and not 
exclusively among working people either! Plan- 
ning efficient menus is a rare accomplishment. 
larketing too often makes the purchaser an easy 
Victim of unscrupulous dealers, and the actual 
cooking frequently makes not only unpalatable 
nt often highly indigestible the viands that 
finally get to the table, 

Housekeeping, too, in its best sense, is often 
a unknown art, ora forgotten one, and when it 
fomes to the care of children, it is a marvel that 
4%’ Wany survive as do, When we consider the 
great amount of vice, particularly in our large 
tities, let us consider how far cur homes are re. 


‘ponsible for it. 
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For these reasons domestic science is felt, more 
and more, to be a vastly important subject, and 
in many school systems it has been tmtroduced, 
sometimes with great detail and efficiency. But 
the remarkable thing 1; that it is not given where 
it is most needed. In most girls’ high schools 
we find courses in domestic science. Sometimes 
this is comprised solely of cooking, sometimes 
sewing is added to the cooking. In one or two 
rare instances, the care of infants is added to the 
cooking and sewing. ‘The Washington Irving 
High School of New York is a splendid example 
of what can be done in this direction. But, after 
all, how many public school girls finally get to 
the high school? <A very small fraction, let me 
tell you, and, of course, the children who need 
practical domestic sccience the most are those 
who leave at the age of fourteen or tifteen to work 
in a factory or behind a counter. Those who 
can afford to send their daughters to high schools 
are likely to know something concerning house- 
keeping and the care of children, The great and 
crying need is among the girls of the lower gram- 
mar grades, What are we doing for them? Un- 
fortunately very little, 

In some cities we find cooking lessons, of a 
kind, given to the upper grammar grades. — Per- 
haps the girls may spend an hour a week at such 
work. More often than cooking they have sew- 
ing, and this is not usually of a very useful nature, 
and not a great deal of time is given to it. As 
for giving courses to girls of the middle grammar 
grades in the care of infants, why such a thing is 
not-even thought of.) And yet these very girls 
in a year or so will go to work, and in a few 
yenrs more will marry, and their homes will be 
as wretchedly kept, their meals will be as illy 
prepared, and their children will receive the same 
unintelligent care as is so common today among 
the homes of those who labor in factories, 

It seemed, then, that domestic science should 
be taught much lower than the high school, and 
that it should be done in a very broad and ther 
ough manner, 

It was with this need in’ view. that the ‘‘house- 
keeping center’? was planned in Philadelphia. 
This experiment is now concluding the second 
year of its trial, the whole aim of which has been 
an endeavor to find how best to teach housekee p- 
ing, marketing, cooking, and the care of infants 
to girls of the school grades needing it the most. 
The trial has proven itself so valuable that it 
seems well to make public a description of the 
work, 

The idea is to secure as near to a certain school 
as possible, a dwelling as similar as possible in 
type to those from which a majority of the girls 
of that school come. If they live in little four- 
room, two-story houses, then a four-room, two- 
story house is rented. If they live.in a two-room 
flat, then a flat of that kind is secured. ‘The 
house, or the flat, is then furnished as the people 
of the neighborhood, with their means, could 
furnish it, if they knew how best to use their 
money. Simplicity is the keynote—simplicity 
and utility, with avoidance of the gaudy. 

The girls of the third and fourth grades are 
welcomed into the house, at stated times, when 
various activities take place. A large part of 
the work takes place after school, but an im- 
portant amount is carried on in school hours, the 
teachers taking classes of girls to the house for 
lessons in practical housekeeping. So the girls 
are encouraged to “*play house’’ in a real house, 
and the interest is unbounded ! 

For one thing, they learn how to keep such a 
house in spotless order, Cleanliness is made a 
habit. A very practical experiment is made to 
give them an idea of the dangers in dust. A 


Author of “Moral Education for School Children,” “Physical Training for Boys,” ete. 








little ordinary dust is collected in a room and 
from this a “culture”? is made ina shallow glass 
saucer. ‘The large and uncanny growths that 
develop from this dust make a strong object 
lesson, 

It is one thing to teach simple cooking—and 
this is done in the little house under home con- 
ditions—and it is as important a thing to teach 
efficient menu-planning, keeping the future means 
of the girls in mind. As the poor, particularly, 
are cheated abominably, marketing of a most 
practical nature is taught also, not by mere lec- 
tures, but by actual experiences, 

Very few working mothers have much of an 
idea concerning menus for invalids, so this subject 
is given due consideration also, and the girls 
are able to prepare many simple and delicate 
dishes. We do not have to wait till these girls 
grow up for their knowledge to be given practical 
use, for it has been found that they take their 
lessons home with them and their mothers are 
quick to adopt the newer and better methods. 
Not only so, but the mothers are welcomed at the 
center, to see for themselves. And they come in 
numbers! 

All this acts as an opening wedge. | Girls in- 
stinctively love such work, and their interest in 
this makes it possible to have them attend what 
are called “baby classes,’” where perhaps the most 
important part of all the work is carried on. 
The . mothers of the neighborhood, at certain 
times, are invited to bring their infants to the 
housekeeping center for advice. A trained ex- 
pert is in attendance and the information she 
vives these mothers is invaluable. A woman 
physician gives a number of practical talks on 
subjects connected with the work, for the benefit 
of the mothers, and for the older girls of the 
school who attend these classes and help. So it is 
that these girls of twelve and thirteen learn, by 
actual experience, a great deal of vaiuable know|- 
edge concerning the care of infants—their feed- 
ing, their bathing, their clothing, and the like. 


(Continited on page 47) 
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Geography and History—A Study of the Great Plains 


Great American Desert. Today it feeds 

millions of people. Our object in’ this 
study is to find out why it was catled the Great 
American Desert and why portions have been 
changed to areas of great productiveness. 

Locate the Great Plains. Find from the rain- 
fall mav the twenty inch and over of rainfall per 
yerr. 
~ Reeall from your history the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and tell how we came to get this vast plain. 
What can you tell about St, Louis and New 
Orleans, the towns already settled? What was 
the general belief about this country at that 
time? Read McMaster’s history, page 219. 

What did Jefferson do to find out more about 
this country? McMaster gives an account of 
Lewis and Clark’s expedition, also Pike’s and 
Long. Read the diary of Major Long’s. 

Name some of the difficulties these explorers 
had to face. (Scarcity of food, water and at- 
tacks from Indians, ) 

Look in some good atias and study the surface 
carefully, 

It is said that Long walked 150 miles’ up the 
hed of the Arkansas River without seeing water. 
What time of the year was it? Where along the 
river course was it? He found in the lower 
course water holes. ‘The water was often muddy. 
The buffaloes used these water holes as drinking 
pools. He reports game scarce, 

McMaster’s history gives an account of Long’s 
report to the government. Find it for next day. 
Do you wonder why it was called the Great 
American Desert ? 

How do you think that these reports would 
affect the settlement of this region? For a long 
time everybody was afraid of the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. It was not until the mad rush to 
California for gold that Praag learned to know 
the nature of the region better. When the trails 
were blazed across the desert, the most dreaded 
art of the journey was the Plains and the 
tuckies. Can you say why? 

In making these great journeys to California, 
people took to the rivers and followed the bed to 
the source. Can you tell why? The Arkansas 
was the most typical of all these rivers and more 
people followed its bed than any other. Some 
took to the La Platte, Let us make a study of 
this river and try to find out how this desert has 
been changed to a vast country of productiveness. 

The Arkansas is justly called the ** American 
Nile.’? The characteristics are so similar that a 
good comparison may be made. Make a close 
comparison of the two rivers. Where does the 
Arkansas emerge from the mountains? What is 
it fed by? How does its character change? A 
careful study of the map will be necessary. A 
good relief map will be valuable for this work. 

In this river what does the **Royal Gorge” 
mark? Why does not the upper portion of the 


Tce vast tract of land was once called the 


‘Now have them place on the map the routes of 
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river invite settlement? Note carefully where 
the river emerges on the pains and note the 
activity in agriculture there. Why? Here you 
will see irrigation ditches. Note the great melon 
farms at Rocky Ford. Why melon farms? 

Find out how a supply of water is secured for 
the irrigation. How are the cattle and sheep 
watered ? 

The waters in the Arkansas grow less as we 
approach the mouth. Why is this and where 
does the loss begin? In western Kansas and 
eastern Colorado one can walk across the river at 
many places. ‘This is in March just before the 
snow begins to melt in the mountains. 

What can you say about the sand along this 
river? What do we mean when we say that the 
Arkansas is a “*two story” river? Some oné has 
said that the Arkansas River is 2000 miles long, 
a half mile wide and six inches deep, 

Although Long travelled in the bed of this 
river for 150 miles without seeing water, how aid 
he find water? ‘Tell the story of the artesian 
wells along this river. How deep are some of 
the wells? How do the farmers supply them- 
selves with water now? What must be the soil 
for such a supply of water? ‘Tell the story of 
the windmill. They mark the farmhouse all 
through that country now. Compare the artesian 
well to the buffalo wallow. ‘Tell the story of the 
change from a desert to a land of plenty. Water 
seems to be the main question. 

Find on the map where the river comes to the 
surface and acts from there on to its mouth like 
other rivers. ‘Todo this you will have to use 
the rainfall maps. From this place on, the 
farming is not confined to the valleys alone but 
the prairies produce abundantly. 

What are the occupations and the industries 
of this section of the country? Find out what 
you can about the extension of irrigation? 
Where is it being used successfully? What do 
you mean by “‘dry farming?’’? Where is it being 
carried on? 

There are but few large cities in this region. 
Denver is on the western boundry and Witchita 
on the eastern boundry. Can you find out where 
the produce of this vast region is shipped? What 
point in Nebraska? Where in Missouri? Where 
does it reach Illinois? What railroads cross this 
country? Do they follow the old trails? _ 

Some of this work may be done at home to a 
good advantage. Such work should be of a 
nature that it does not **smack”’ of study. 

Give the pupils an outline map of the United 
States and have them color the Great Plains sec- 
tion. Have them write the names of the states 
in the Plains. The names of the rivers that cross 
them, Have the pupils learn these facts,—I 
mean commit them so that they will always know 
them. 
committed. This will give the frame work. 


There are some things which should be . 





the explorers, as Lewis and Clark; Long and 
Pike. Write a description of a *‘two-story” 
river. Here would be a good place to test a 
knowledge of this subject by having the pupils 
make illustrations showing artesian wells, wind. - 
mill pumping, ete, A sketch of the Arkansas 
would be in keeping with the work. ‘Take 
another outline map of the United States and 
locate the large cities and the facts learned. 

The next step would be to have pupils make 
comparisons of simifar places found in_ other 
parts of the word which they have studied—the 
Steppes of Russia, the plains of Hungary and 
Argentina. Write such facts and read to class, 

If the teacher will take the time to work this 
out in the way indicated it will make a lasting 
impression on the pupil and = will ‘fix’? the 
Great Plains in his mind for life. Every thing 
said or read about these Plains will have more 
meaning to him. 

I may illustrate by giving some of the work in 
class:—Give the boundaries of the Great Plains, 
(Bounded on the east by the twenty inch rainfall 
and on the west by the Rocky Mountains. ) 

How did we come in possession of these plaims? 
(Bought them from France in 1803, except 
Texas which we got from Mexico.) 

How did the government plan to find out 
bout this country? (It sent Lewis and Clark, 
Long and Pike to explore.) 

Why were these journeys very hard on the ex- 
plorers? (It was hard to find food and the In- 
dians were dangerous. ) 

Where did they start from and what route did 
they take? (They started from St, Louis, went 
up the Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas rivers.) 

What report did they give of the country? 
(Much like the Sahara Desert. From this re- 
port it was called the Great American Desert.) 

When did the first rush of population cross 
them? (In 1849.) 


Do You Know? 


Do you know that the people of Iceland are 
descendants of Norwegian farmers, and that the 
principal export of the island is eiderdown; that 
Newfoundland is not a part of the Dominion of 
Canada; that Labrador is a dependency of New- 
foundland; that Alaska is about one-fifth as large 
as the United States; that the basin of the Ama- 
zon has more than 50,000 miles of navigable 
rivers; that coffee 1s the chief export of South 
America; that a railway connects Valparaiso On 
the Pacific with Buenos Ayres on the Atlantic; 
that Brazil is as large as the United States; that 
Brazil is bounded by all the countries of South 
America excepting Ecuador and Chile? 








There is no greater preventive of overwork, mo 
truer refreshment for the tired man or woman, 
than a study or an interest quite outside the lines 
of the regular profession or occupation. 
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66 H, STEPHEN, Stephen Cavaletti, can 

O you mend my spinet ?”’ 

‘Why, yes, Giuseppe, 
failed yet to mend anything | tried, 
get broken?” 

The little boy—he was a very little fellow, 
bareheaded and barelegged and dressed but 
scantily, as might be expected of a poor shop- 
keeper’s son—hung his head in shame. *J—I 
got mad because I could not play the chords 
right, and I pounded it with a hammer, But my 
futher boxed me well for it. My head is sore 
yet from his blow.”” 

" “Is that why you have been crying?” asked 
the workman. 

**No,”’ 

Little Giuseppe would have liked to say be bad 
not been crying, but that was of no use, with his 
eyes so red and swollen. So, instead, he sobbed 
again, 

“Oh Stephen, I do not care how much my 
father boxes me when I deserve it. But he says 
he cannot afford to get the spinet mended, and 
so I can play no more.” 

**Never mind, never mind,’’ said the kind- 
hearted Stephen. **I will mend it and do the work 
for nothing, because you are so good about 
practicing.” 

Carlo Verdi was a more indulgent father than 
most of his day, or he would not have bought 
the spinct in the first place. It was quite beyond 
the purse’of a poor innkeeper and shopkeeper such 
as he was. But the little boy loved music so. 

From the time he was a baby, scarcely able to 
creep, he would stretch out his arms and try to 
follow the organ grinders who came through the 
little Italian village on their way to the city. 
Again and again he had toddled after them as 
far as his little legs could carry him. When the 
spinet was bought, the little fellow was perfectly 
happy. He practiced until he had to be driven 
away from it if he was tu get any exercise. 
When he first discovered that he could play chords 
on it he was in a perfect rapture. But the next 
day he could not find those chords again, and so 
came the disaster we have related. 

Stephen Cavaletti mended it for nothing and 
duly recorded the fact on one of the jacks. All 
his life Verdi kept the old spinet. Some one who 
saw it wrote :— 

‘*In the villa of St. Agata I saw the first in- 
strument on which his little fingers first practiced. 
I took out one of its jacks on which I thought 
something had been written, and indeed I found 
words—that, while revealing the kind attention 
of a good-hearted workman, contain something 
of a prophecy.” 

Then he gives us the words in the original 
Italian in which they were written, with one or 
two of them misspelled :— 

“TI, Stephen Cavaletti, made these jacks anew 
and covered them with leather and fitted the 
pedals; and these, together with the jacks, I give 
gratis, seeing the good disposition of the boy 
Giuseppe Verdi for learning to play the instru- 
ment, which is of itself reward enough to me for 
my trouble.”’ 

All the neighbors were so kind in their judg- 
ment of little Giuseppe. 

**The boy is music-mad,”’ they said; and they 
told how, when he was seven years old, he was 
given the honor of assisting the priest in the 
mass. He stood there in the acolyte’s robe and 
did his work well until the organ began to sound. 
Then he forgot what he was doing and everything 
else. It was his duty to bring the priest a vessel 
of water for use in the: service, but he stood 
motionless. 

Water!’ said the priest reminding him. 
Little Giuseppe did not hear, His only thought 
was of the music. 


I have never 


How did it 
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**Water!”’ said the priest again, but he did not 
stir. It was delaying the solemnest service of 
the church, and_ the priest, very naturally, grew 
angry. When a third demand for water met 
with no response whatever, the poor little music- 
lover was sharply struck, so sharply that he rolled 
down the altar stairs. 

He practiced so well that at ten years old he 
was appointed organist of this very church, This 
was a great honor. His father and mother were 
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very proud of him, and they thought that such a 
boy ought to have some learning. So he was 
sent to school at Busetto to study music and other 
stuties, 

Every Sunday he walked home—more than 
three miles—and back to act as organist at the 
church. One dark night he was so tired thal he 
walked right into a deep canal and would have 
been drowned if ai old woman had not heard his 
cries and brought him help. He was sometimes 
hungry as well as over-wearied, but he worked 
on bravely, both at his music and his studies. 
His Latin teacher thought he would better give 
up his music. 

**You have a gift for Latin,’” he said, “‘and it 
would be much better for you to become a priest. 
What do you expect trom your music? Do you 
fancy that some day you may become organist of 
Busetto? Stuff and nonsense! That can never 
be!’ But a little while after this the organist 
of the church of Busetto was absent and the bo 
was asked to play. He played beautifully, and 
the Latin teacher, who was a musician himself, 
sent for him ©: soon as mass was over. 

*“What music was that you were playing, 
Giuseppe?’’ he asked. ‘It was a most beautiful 
thing. ”’ 

**Oh,”* said the boy shyly, “*I had no music, 
and so I was playing extempore just as I felt.” 

**Well,”’ said the Latin teacher, “I aim a fool. 
You cannot do better than study music.” 

So highly did the people of Busetto think of 
his muscial genius that, when he was sixteen, 
they seated him a sum of money by which he 
was to be enabled to go to Milan and study in 
the conservatory of music there. Milan was then 
the first musical city in Italy. But a disappoint- 
ment awaited him and them. 
did not think him a genius, and refused to give 


oe 


The conservatory: 


him a scholarship, awarding it, instead, to some 
one who has never been heard of since. 

Though he was disappointed in this, he did not 
give up. He studied music as hard as he could 
under the best teachers he could get. 

As a courtesy he was invited to come to the re. 
hearsals of a celebrated musical society which 
was preparing to give Haydn’s oratorio ‘The 
Creation.’? Nobody noticed the shabby young 
man listening so quietly to the music in the dark. 
est corner of the hall. That is, nobody noticed 
him until one day it happened that every one of 
the three men who were accustomed to conduct it 
were absent. The ladies and gentlemen, many 
of whom were distinguished singers who must be 
treated with the greatest consideration, were 
growing fidgety with waiting. 

The man in charge knew Verdi and had been 
friendly to him. It occurred to him that the 
young man might help him a little in this trouble, 
He walked over to him in his corner and asked 
him if he could not play the piano so that the 
rehearsing could begin. 


“It will be quite enough to play the bass 


only,”’ he said, for he did not imagine that the 
young man could read the full orchestra score, 

The singers snickered as the shabby young fel- 
low tock his place at the piano. They did not 
think that he could play even the bass. 

But he was fresh from his studies, and a full 
orchestra score was nothing to him. The music 
fired him. The singers found that they were 
being accompanied as they never had been before 
and sang their best. Before long Verdi found 
that he was playing the accompaniment—all of 
it—with his left hand and conducting the per- 
formance with his right. And when the oratorio 
was finally given, it was young Verdi who con- 
ducted it. 

That was the beginning of his career. He re- 
ceived any amount of praise and notice, and was 
requested to write a cantata for chorus and or- 
chestra to celebrate some event in the city, and 
an opera. 

This opera, which was called **Oberto”’ made 
him famous, and from that time he wrote a great 
number. But he saw hard times too. 

He worked three years on this first opera, 
going back to Busetto to find a quict place to 
compose in. But when it was finished and he 
took it to Milan he found that the man who had 
ordered it was no longer conductor and could not 
produce it. When, after a great effort, it was 
finally placed, the chief singer in the company 
fell ill and so it could not be given. Verdi fell 


ill himself, and was so poor that his wife pawned 


her jewels to pay the rent. 

But this was nothing compared to other troubles 
that came to him. He was living very happily 
in a modest little house with his young wife an 
two little sons. In April the youngest baby was 
tuken suddenly ill and died in a few days. A 
little after the other child was taken ill and died. 
In June his young wife, the darling of his heart, 
died almost as suddenly. Within two months 
three coffins had been taken out of his house. 
His home was entirely brukenup. ‘There was no 
one left to him. 

He thought he would never compose any more 
music; but a theater manager friend of his, 
great need of an opera, fairly forced the words to 
one he wished music written for upon Verdi. 

**T can’t write it,”’ he said sadly. 

**Well, put it in your pocket! Put it in your 
pocket! It won’t kill you,’ testily responded the 
Inanager. P 

Verdi took it home, pulled it out to get rid of 
it, and threw it down on the writing table. His 
eye caught’a line. It was almost a_paraphras? 
of the Bible, the reading of which had become 
the comfort of his solitary life. 
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A line of music fitted to the 
words cawe to his mind without ef- 
fort. One day a line, the next day 
another line, a note, a bar, a mel- 
ody —at last, without his fairly 
realizing that he had composed it, 
the opera was done. It was called 
“Nabucco” and proved wonderfully 
popular. It was given sixty times 
running; and each time the actors, 
according to the custom of showing 
approval in those clays, were called 
before the curtain twenty or thirty 


times. 

After that his popularity in- 
creased all the time. It may safeiy 
be said that there are not more than 
one or two opera houses in the world 
where his operas have not been per- 
formed, and a season seldom passes 
without the giving of the **Travi i- 
ata,’” ‘*'Trovatore”’ or ** Rigoletto.” 
It has been said that Verdi_ is prob- 
ably better known to the million 
opera lovers than any other man in 
the world. 

He died in 1901 in his villa in 
Italy, an old, old man, honored and 
beloved through all the musical 
world. 

“If you can tell me about the 
composer whose one hundredth birth- 
day anniversary comes this week, I 
will take you to hear one of his 
operas. ” 

If some one would say this to 
you, I am sure you would fairly 
tush to cyclopedia and musical dic- 
tionary to hunt up about Verdi. 

I wonder which of his operas ” 
would choose to hear. There is 
“Ermani’’ and ** Rigoletto” and *‘T1 
Traviata’? and ““IL ‘Travatore”’ and 
“Aida” that are regular standards 
in the musical world, and. given 
over and over. Most likely it would 
be ‘*I1 Trovatore.’’ That is per- 
haps the most often given, and it is 
lovely from its first note to its last. 

You may be disappointed, perhaps, 
in not being able to understand the 
words, for these are Italian operas 
and sung in Italian, But if you 
hunt up the story beforehand, you 
can tell very well what they are 
singing about, and the scenery is 
lovely. 

They are sad stories, these stories 
in Verdi’s operas. Every one of 
them ends with death. Perhaps the 
people of Verdi’s day thought such 
sad stories necessary to inspire the 
compuser to make the sweetest mu- 
sic, 

The first scene in the opera of **II 
Trovatore’’ is the veut to a pal- 
ae, Guards of soldiers are seen in 
the background. In front, near the 
door of their master’s room, are the 
etvants of Count Luna. They are 
Weary with watching and are falling 
asleep, Ferrando, the confidential 
attendant of the count, wakes them 
up with his stirring ‘*Arouse ye! 
Atouse ye! and soldiers and servants 
both gather around him begging 
o to tell the story of his master 

fo pass the time away. So he sings 
i. Itisa tragic story. 

The old count, the father of this 
one, had two infant sons. One of 


mM was seen to pine and waste 
one and it was thought that an 
&ypsy woman who was found 
hange over his bed had bewitched 
Im. So the count had her burned 
fo death; but her gypsy daughter 
a terrible revenge. 


She stole 
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Autumn’s Return 


‘ For upper and lower Sopranos 
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II 


Hands that were weary through days of 
toiling 
Bring home the sheaves of joy, this 
happy day; 

Hearts that were heavy oft in the sowing 
Noware rejoicing in harvest-home lay. 
Garners are filled with labor’s full 

fruitage, 
Autumn’s rich gifts in lavish display. 
Oh! tarry and think not, etc. 


III 
Wreathe fairest garlands of brightest 
colors, 
Strew them along the way of our fair 


queen ; 
Pune and scarlet, golden and crimson, 
Weave her a crown of joy with skill 
unseen, 


Queen of the year, so gracious and 
lovely, 
Peaceful thy reign, thy kingdom 


serene, 
Ohl tarry and think not, ete. 








the younger of the two children and 
it was believed that she had thrown 
him into the fire where her mother 
perished. 

It was not so. This gypsy, Azu- 
cena, had taken the child away to 
her tribe and reared him as her own 
son. He was now known as Man- 
rico the Troubadour, or, in Italian, 
‘Il Trovatore.”” He was very brave 
and handsome and gifted, and in a 
tournament not long before had 
been crowned victor over every other 
knight by the beautiful young 
duchess Leonora. 

But noone knew that he was the 
stolen child. The Count Luna was 
madly in love with Leonora and 
madly jealous of the troubadour 
she ‘dit praceenttey never dreaming 
that it was his lost brother. 

But Leonora loved the trouba- 
dour. He used to come and sing 
under her window, and tonight she 
had agreed to meet him in the pal 
ace garden. ‘The next scene shows 
the garden and Leonora in it sing- 
ing all about her unhappy love to 
Inez, her maid. 

Count Luna comes into the gar- 
den. ‘The moon is hidden. Leo- 
nora thinks it is the troubadour and 
goes to him. Then the real trou- 
badour appears and Count Luna 
burns with jealous anger. They 
fight a duel and Manrico is about 
to thrust his sword through the body 
of his rival when some inward im- 
pulse he does not understand makes 
him sheathe the sword and let him 
go. Count Luna is not grateful. 
On a battlefield he wounds Manrico 
all but mortally but the troubadour 
does not die, for his supposed 
mother, Azucena the sy, bears 
him off from the battlefield and 
heals him by her skill. 

The next act shows the gypsy 
camp and contains the splendid 
chorus that we know best set to new 
words and known as the anvil cho- 
rus. Nothing could be finer than 
to hear the gypsy men pound with 
their hammers and sing lustily, or 
the chorus of gypsy women answer- 
ing, their music growing fainter 
and fainter as they go away. 

They have all gone to the village 
at last except Manrico, who is lying 
on a mattress, his wounds not yet 
healed, and Azucena. She sings to 
him the story of her mother’s death 
and his own history. Just as it is 
finished, a messenger appears who 
tells him that Leonora, believing 
him slain in battle, is about to take 


(Continued on page 62) 
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History Story—T he Discovery of America 
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By Fanny Comstock 


HERE are no stories so wild and strange as 
T the true ones and even though we have 
heard the name of Columbus all our lives, 
it does us good once in the year to think of that 
wonderful voyage of his. Yet, try as we will, 
we can never realize the courage and perseverance 
of the man who found a new worid, and gave us 
Columbus Day. 

To start on a journey when one does not know 
the route or what one is to find, isa serious matter, 
and we cannot wonder that Columbus had great 
difficulty in getting ships and men for such a voy- 
age. Many persons believed that the earth was 
flat, and that they would fall over the edge if 
they went too far; others believed with Colum- 
bus that the earth was round, and that therefore 
it must be possible to reach Asia by sailing west. 
But nobody knew how far it was, or how much 
food would be needed for the long voyage, or 
what dangers would be met on the cruise and 
after landing. As for the true size of the earth, 
and the great continents of North and South 
America lying between Europe and Asia, nobody 
had the least idea of all that. 

Columbus was a bold sailor of much experi- 
ence, and was willing to risk his life in searching 
for the new route to Asia. For more than twenty 
years he tried to interest the kings of Portugal, 
France, England, and Spain in his project. At 
last Queen Isabella of Spain said, **’The enter- 
prise is mine, for the Crown of Castile. I pledge 
my jewels for the funds.” It was agreed that 
Columbus should be admiral over all lands he 
might discover, as long as he should live, and 


to look eagerly for signs of land. To their 
wistful eyes these were not wanting. In a 
few days they saw a tropic bird, which they 
wrongly thought never went more than about 
seyenty-five miles from Jand. A little later they 
met large patches of green seaweed. We know 
now of the curious Sargasso Sea with its floating 
seaweed, in the middle of the Atlantic, but to the 
explorers it seemed a sign of land near. 

At the request of Columbus Queen Isabella 
had offered a reward of an annual pension for 
life, of ten thousand maravedis (about six hun- 
dred dollars) to whosoever should first obtain a 
sight of the new land they were seeking. In the 
hope of securing this reward, the sailors wished 
to change their direction according to tne flight 
of the birds they met, so as to reach land more 
quicky, even if it were only an island. Colum- 
bus, however, cared little for the islands, and 
wished to reach Asia as soon as possible. Some- 
times the trade winds which had blown them 


‘ steadily westward failed, and it was so calm that 


the sailors jumped overboard, and swam about 
the ship. 
and the calms troubled the sailors; the east wind, 
for fear they could never work their way home- 
ward against it; the calms, for fear they could 
never get any where, but must always be im- 
prisoned in a glassy sea. 

Farly in October the birds became very num- 
erous, and the excited sailors constantly thought 
they saw land, and gave the cry again and again, 
only to be disappointed. ‘To put an end to these 
false hopes, Columbus ordered that if any one 





Both the steady wind from the east’ 
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should give the alarm, and land should not be - 


found within three days, that one should lose all 
hope of the reward afterward. On the sixth of 
October, Columbus, following the general wish, 
‘changed the course to west—southwest, as the 
birds were flying toward that direction. Signs of 
land became more and more frequent, but when 
three days had passed and no land had yet ap- 
peared, the sailors broke out into open discontent. 
Fortunately the signs became so 
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Having no idea of the true posi- , sinet j+—_— : judged that since Columbus fis 
tion of Asia, as soon as they left [te oS ee 2a ——s| saw the light, he really discovere 
the Canarics the voyagers began # a r —> the land. 
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The Law in its Relation to the Teacher—VIII 


LEGAL INCIDENTS OF THE TEACHER’S CONTRACT 
By Harry R. Trusler, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law University of Florida 





to keep him out. 


SUVPCOOEUSOSESEEEEROGROSERUEEROREEEEOER: 


lating to the jurisdiction of the teacher. 


to say nothing of the interesting reading they afford. 


Much interest has been manifested by our readers in these articles, of which thts ts the eighth, on the principles of law as re- 
The primary purpose is not to send the teacher into the courtroom but, on the contrary, 
Cases that have come before the courts have been cited, thus establishing a precedent af warning or of support, 
Some of the points touched upon have been: The Extent of the Teacher's 
Authority; May Home Study be Required ; Parent's Duty of Signing Reports ; Punishment of Absence or Tardiness ; Immoral 
Conduct Outside of School; Parent's Misconduct ; Vaccination; Greek Letter Irraternities ; Reasonable Regulations, 





prevents the necessity of resorting to the 

courts to enforce them. Men are likely to 
pay voluntarily what they are persuaded they 
must pay anyway in the end after all the ex- 
penses of litigation. ‘The sense of justice tends 
to prevent men from breaking the law, if they 
know it; more wrongs are committed ignorantly 
than intentionally. ‘*Knowledge is power” no- 
where more truly than in cases where one is try- 
ing to perform his legal duty and to secure his 
legal rights in peace. In consequence the follow- 
ing discussion of the legal incidents of the teach- 
er’s contract may perhaps tend to prevent mis- 
understandings between teachers and their em- 
ployers and to promote even more satisfactory 
relations between them. 


DAMAGES FOR DISMISSAL 

If the teacher’s dismissal is lawful, no damages 
are recoverable, although service was rendered in 
defiance of such removal (61 Ga. 413). Where 
a teacher is wrongfully dismissed, he is entitled 
to recover the damages he has sustained by reason 
of the breach of his contract. (35 N, E. 842). 
So far as the measure of damages is concerned, 
the rules applicable to ordinary contracts of em- 
ployment obtain in cases of a breach of a con- 
tract to teach (117 N. W. 984). Prima facie the 
damages recoverable are the wages agreed to be 
paid for the time the teacher was prevented from 
teaching, less what the teacher might have earned 
by the exercise of reasonable diligence or actually 
did earn (31 Ill. App. 537). After his contract 
is broken it is the duty of the teacher to use rea- 
sonable diligence to secure similar employment, 
so as to mitigate the damages (117 N. W. 983). 
But he is not required to accept employment in 
another locality or of a different or lower grade. 
The law is very clear on this proposition. If the 
district can show that the teacher could have ob- 
tained during the period he was wrongfully pre- 
vented from teaching that sort of employment 
that it is his legal duty to endeavor to secure, 
then the sum that the teacher could have earned 
in such employment will be deducted from the 
wages that he can recover under his broken con- 
tract. Even if he has accepted this employment 
at a higher salary than he was paid under his 
original contract, he can at least recover nominal 
damages for his wrongful dismissal (36 Ill. App. 
653). 

It has been properly decided that an interme- 
diate grade teacher, who has been wrongfully dis- 
charged, is not legal'y obliged to teach in a 
higher department of the same school at the same 
fs Moma She is obliged to accept only such 
employment as she can carry on **without modi- 
fying the original contract.’’ There is a good 
reason for this legal doctrine, because if the 
teacher accepts the higher work and finds herself 
incompetent for it, she is liable to discharge under 
the new agreement and her rights under the old 
argreement would be lost (81 N. W. 596). 

One of the Michigan cases (56 N. W. 1053) is 
especially instructive in reference to the rights 
and duties of a wrongfully discharged teacher. 
On June 20, 1891, a Miss Farrell was employed 


The abbreviations in parentheses in these articles refer to 
court reports of the various states, 


A KNOWLEDGE of one's legal rights often 





at $40.00 per month to teach in one of the 
graded schools of Rubicon ‘Township, Michigan. 
About a month later this contract was illegally 
rescinded by a new board of trustese, Miss Far- 
rell did not immediately seek other employment, 
but insisted upon performing her contract, and 
tendered her services at the stipulated time. Her 
services were rejected and the court held that she 
was entitled to recover her salary for the ten 
months of the term. The defense unsuccessfully 
contended that she had made no efforts to secure 
like employment. ‘The court held that she did 
not need to apply at all for ungraded schools and 
was under no legal obligation to apply for any 
position during vacation, In the case of teachers 
taking their vacation for rest and recreation, the 
court said that **they cannot legally be called up- 
on to abandon these, and seek employment for 
the coming year. ‘The plaintiff was therefore 
justified in notifying the defendant that she would 
insist upon her contract and be ready at the proper 
time to perform it. * * It isa hardship upon 
the district to be compelled to pay for services 
which were not rendered, and it is an equal hard- 
ship upon the plaintiff to be thus thrown out of 
employment. ‘The defendant is responsible for 
the hardship through the action of its officers and 
must therefore suffer the consequences.” 

In another Michigan ease (37 N. W, 587) a 
teacher was employed at $60.00 per month for 
nine months from Sept. 13, 1886. On the third 
day of the next March the schoolhouse burned and 
the trustees refused to procure another building 
for school purposes. The teacher, however, was 
allowed to recover her salary for the remainder 
of the term, about three and a third months, the 
court saying: ‘*We do not think the plaintiff was 
bound to look up any other school, or endeavor 
to find other employment, during the remainder 
of her term. It was not her duty to find work 
not in her vocation, and it was out of the season 
to obtain a situation as a school teacher.”’ 

Should his contract of employment be wrong- 
fully terminated, the teacher, in order to preserve 
his rights, should tender his services thereunder 
by being present at the proper time and place, 
ready, able, and willing to teach. It has been 
held in Missouri that where the district without 
authority discharged the teacher, but did not 
prevent Sas by force from teaching, he could re- 
cover nothing (71 S. W, 1060). In reasoning to 
this conclusion the court said: ** As the discharge 
of the plaintiff was nil, and as the directors did 
not by the employment of force prevent him 
from continuing to teach the school, no reason 
appears why he did not continue to teach the en- 
tire term. He is thus left in the situation of 
neglecting, without any legal justification or ex- 
cuse, to perform his contract. He must allege 
performance or that which is its legal equivalent 
in order to state a cause of action.’? Of course 
if the teacher is discharged without authority and 
is physically prevented from performing his 
Gates he is then entitled to recover (59 N. E. 
300). 


THE TEACHER’S LIABILITY 
Just as the district is liable in damages to the 
teacher for a breach of its contract to accept his 
services, so the teacher is responsible to the dis-: 
trict for a breach of his contract to furnish it 


his services. Such a breach occurs where the 
teacher without legal excuse refuses either jn 
whole or in part to teach out his contract or 
where his improper conduct results in his dis. 
missal from the school. In all such cases the 
teachoar is liable to the district for at least nomi- 
nal damages. 

The general rule for the recovery of damages 
where the employee fails to perform the personal 
service that he contracted to render is stated in 
Page on Contracts, 1585, to be **the reasonable 
value of such services in that locality, less the 


contract price.’? Consequently if a district could, 


establish that the market value of a_ certain 
teacher’s services was $60.00 per month, whereas 
under its contract it was paying only $50.00 
therefor, the district could recover at least $10 
for each month that the teacher unlawfully 
failed to perform his contract. 

It is seldom advantageous, however, for the 
district to sue a teacher for an unwarranted re- 
fusal on his part to teach; not only would the 
judgment recoverable be insufficient in many 
cases to compensate an attorney for his services 
in bringing suit, but the judgment when recov- 
ered would often be unenforceable, on account 
of liberal homestead and exemption laws, The 
wacher’s liability for breach of contract, how- 
ever, becomes an important question whenever a 
teacher sues the district to tecover salary for ser- 
vices that were performed before the breach. 
Here the district undoubtedly can deduct or’ re- 
coup whatever damages it has sustained from the 
breach of the teacher’s contract from the sum 
that it owes the teacher for services already ren- 
dered. Even compensation for those torts of the 
teacher which involve a breach of the duty re- 
sulting from his employment to teach may be 
deducted from the teacher’s salary; for example, 
the value of school property that has been injured 
or destroyed by the teacher without legal excuse 
may be subtracted from what the district owes 
the teacher. 

Whenever the teacher abandons his contract 
and brings suit to recover his salary for the time 
that he has taught, he may, perhaps, encounter 
the defense that his contract to teach is entire 
and indivisible and attaches no obligation on the 
district until it is pertormed fully, In other 
words, the district may say that it contracted for 
a term of service and consequently is under no 
obligation to pay anything, unless it gets what it 
bargained for. “Whether or not this defense will 
be successful depends largely upon the wording 
of the contract. If the contract is for a certain 
term at a stated salary per month and is silent 
as to the time of payment, it is entire and must 
be fully performed before the teacher is entitled 
to recover on it; but if the contract calls for 
monthly payments, it is separable and the teacher 
can recover for the number of entire months that 
he hastaught. In no case, however, can there be 
a recovery for an uunfinished wage period ( ll 
Sutherland on Damages §691; 5 S, E. 200). 

It is highly complimentary to the teaching pro 
fession that after an extended search the writer 


‘has been unable to discover a single case in this 


country where a teacher has been sued by & dis- 
trict for a breach of contract or where a district 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Literature and Expression—Longfellow’s “The Bell of Atri” 


al Bell of Atri,” the product of our 
most dearly beloved American poet, sets 
forth in splendid poetic form a story 
that appeals to humanity in general, fer love of 
animals and a strong regard for their well-keep- 
ing is an almost universal sentiment of the day. 
The many humane societies founded during the 
Jast quarter of a century, and the huge sums of 
money of which they have been made the beneti- 
ciaries show plainly the great love that most of 
us feel towards “Sour dumb animals,’’ and our 
realization of the need of protecting them. 

It is not strange, then, to find this poem a keen 
favorite, of not only boys and girls but of grown 

arsons as well. It was only the other day that 
Pheard a lawyer, a man of high attainments, say 
that of all Longfellow’s poems his preference, 
made in his boyhood days, still clung to the *'’The 
Bell of Atri,’’ and that he often recited it to 
himself, aloud, in an idle moment. 

This poem, then, will enlist the sympathy of 
any audience. It is equally pleasing for a boy 
or girl. 

The following suggestions for teaching the 

mas a recitation are intended for the teacher, 
but should she think it advisable she may put 
this article into the hands of the pupil to “*work 
out”? as much as possible for himself. I have 
known girls and boys to accomplish a great deal 
by this method, although I do not recommend it 
except when a teacher is over-crowded with duties. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE POEM 


First, let us look at the poem in the sense of 
literature. We find it to be one of the “‘tales”’ 
in the **'Tales of a Wayside Inn.” If the reciter 
belongs to an upper grade, he is very likely 
already acquainted with the setting and the suc- 
cession of wonderful poems that make up the en- 
tire series, and the teacher may simply refresh 
his memory by telling him that “The Bell of 
Atri” is the tale told by the Sicilian. 

Is this poem founded on a legend or is the 
story the fantasy of the poet? (Evidently a 
fantasy of the poet, as we never hear of it else- 
where except as related in 
prose from the poem.) Read 
the poem carefully and then 
tell the story in) your own 
words, For the convenience 
of the teacher, I shall take 
the space here to insert the 
prose story of “The Bell of 
Atri’? as it will be a great 
aid in seeing quickly whether 
the pupil understands every 
point of the story. Also, a 
teacher may like to use it asa 
supplementary reading lesson 
In some class. ; 


The Bell of Atri 

In the days of long ago there 
lived in the village of Atri a 
fool King John. The people 
over whom he ruled were not al- 
Ways happy, and often they came 
fohim and asked help because 
som one had done them a wrong. 
King Jolin wanted his people to 
be happy, and so he had a hig 
bell made and hung in the mar- 
ket place. Then he rode with his 
soldiers and attendants througi 
the streets, and told all the people 
that whenever any one ill-treated 
o did them a wrong, they could 
80 and pull the bell rope and 
ting the bell, Then the judge 


Would come and right the wrong. 
Now in Atri there 
man who had 


lived a 
once been a 





‘A great bell hung in the market place.”’ 


By Grace B, Faxon 


knight, but who was no longer brave and kind asa 
knight ought tobe. Instead, he was cruel and wicked ; 
no one loved him, and he loved nothing in the world 
but gold. His horses and dogs, which ine liad once 





‘When suddenly upon their senses fell 
The loud alarum of the accusing bell.** 





‘and falcons with their crimson hoods.’’ 


Illustrated by poses made under the direction of Maude Fiske 


loved and cared fer, he sold for money, and at last he 
hac left only. one horse, his favorite steed, who had 
carried him faithfully many miles. But the poor old 
horse was ill cared for in a cold stable, and his master 
gave him scarcely food enough to keep hita alive. 

At last the knight said: ‘‘What is the use of keep- 
ing this lazy steed in my stable and spending my 
precious gold to buy his food? I will turn him loose 
in the streets and let him care for himself.’’ 

So the poor old horse wandered about the streets and 
lanes, barked at by the dogs, torn by briers and thorns, 
and finding little to eat, until he was so poor and thin 
that his own master would scarcely have known him. 

Now the old bell rope, hanging in the market place, 
had been pulled by so many hands that after a time the 
end of it became frayed and worn, and one day a man 
passing by thought he would mend it. So he took a 
long vine which grew near, and wound the stem about 
the end of the rope so that the leaves and blossoms 
hung down, as if the old rope itself were growing. 

One day the people of Atri heard the old bell ring 
out, loud and clear, ‘‘Ding-dong, ding-dong!’’ The 
judge and the people rushed from their houses to the 
market place, and there they saw the old bell swing. 
ing from its crossbeam, and seeming to say, ‘‘Some 
ene hath done a wrong—a wrong!’’ 

But when they looked to see who was pulling the 
rope, what should they find but the old horse tugging 
at the vine and its leaves as they hung from the rope. 

‘‘The Knight of Atri’s famous steed !’’ said the peo- 
ple. ‘‘He it is who calls for justice and kindness.’’ 

The judge called the knight and said to him: 

“Though you are called a knight, and have been 
brave and strong in battle, you can never be a true 
knight until you are kind to this old horse, which well 
deserves your care. Take him home and give him food 
and a warm place in which to sleep.’’ 

So the poor old horse was once more cared for, and 
no longer wandered about the streets. The Bell of Atri 
still rang to right the wrong, and “became forever 
famous throughout the land.—7Ze// // Again Slories. 


A DETAILED STUDY OF THE POEM 

The teacher, after feeling certain that her pu- 
pil’s knowledge of the story of the poem is ade- 
quate, will proceed to take up 
various words and_ phrases; 
the words that are dificult of 
meaning and pronunciation; 
the phrases that are complex ; 
until the hardest words* are 


spoken “‘trippingly on the 
tongue”? and the phrases with 


such emphasis as to indicate 
that their meaning is perfectly 
clear. 

Discuss these phrases: *‘ But 
scant renown; ““like a votive 


garland at a shrine;’’ ** prod- 
igalities of camps and 


7 © 


courts; sold his hawks and 
hounds;’’ discuss the proverbs 
of the rebuke of the Syndic,— 
indeed these proverbs would 
make good topics for a lesson 
in ethics in any class, 

THE POEM CONSIDERED 

AS A RECITATION 


We shall now take up the 
poem from the recitation side 
and make suggestions for ren- 
dering it effectively. The 
teacher should read the poem 
over with the pupil several 
times, then the pupil may be 
left to commit it to memory. 


(The poem and lesson-talk will be 
found on page 41) 





*Abruzzo—iibroot’ so, a country of 
Italy; Re Giovan’ni, King John iu 
EKilglish; Syn’dic—a magistrate; bry’ou 
—a common Ruropean plant; Atri—ii’tre, 
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Organized Play—Problems of the Rural School Playgrounds 


By Nina B. Lamkin 


Director of Physical Education Western Illinois Normal School and Chautauqua Lecturer 











BASKET BALL PASS 


HE rural playground will exist in every rural 

T community when the leaders in that com- 

munity realize the vital connection between 

the playground and the course of study; between 

the playground and the health of the boys and 

girls; between the playground and the com- 
munity spirit. 

These, it seems to me, form the vital problems 
that need discussion, that need more believers, 
that need all the convincing arguments possible 
to work out in the best and most definite ways. 

These problems, it seems to me, outline that 
newer world for the child, the world of better 
understanding ¢f his needs, of his activities, of 
his health, and of his training for manhood. 
This newer world is growing as fast as **grown- 
ups” are thinking and acting along these lines 
and enlarging their field of vision. 

What are his needs as viewed in the light of 
uewer social progress. ‘They are mental, spirit- 
ual, moral, physical, and social. 

The mental needs of the boys and girls have 
claimed the time of our best educators and also 
of the poorer ones these many decades. It is not 
necessary now to discuss them. ‘They have been 
taken care of in the schools in a way correspond- 
ing to standards set in the community. 

In some localities it has been found necessary 
to develop horses, cattle, and hogs to the highest 
degree and to save money by hiring a poorly 
equipped teacher to develop standards for the 
children. 

The church and the Sunday School set the 
standard for the spiritual needs when they can, 
but often that influence comes only on Sundays 
and does not have a chance to develop strongly 
enough to help all through the week. 

Some parents feel that between the teacher and 
the Sunday School their children are reared and 
well cared for and their own responsibility is 
much lessened. 

The moral needs are met by 
both of these sources of train- 
ing. 

The physical and social needs 
of the boys and girls are those 
which have been most neglected 
in past years because we did 
not realize or recognize their 
vital values. They are the ones 
which are being studied today 
by all our parents, teachers and 
in fact by every citizen of any 
community who believes that 
in the boys end girls of today 
are our men and women of 
tomorrow, and that through the 
growing and formative periods 
their needs must have most care- 
ful consideration in these many 
sided ways, most of all in 
school work. 





Hlow shall we direct the child’s health and 
how shall we direct his surplus energy ? 

Let us start with the fact that has been proven 
beyond dispute, that “*growth is by action.’’ The 
child must act or exercise his muscles if he would 
grow. ‘Lhe health of the child depends ‘largely 
upon the amount of action and the kind of action 
that he indulges in, 

**Play is an instinct the development of which 
is the education of the individual.”’ ‘here have 
been times in the dark ages when parents thought 
it unnecessary for the child to play—a waste of 
time. There may be some antiquities now who 
still believe this, but we are leaving them so far 
behind that they will soon be lost in the race for 
something higher and better in the all-round 
education of the individual. 

We are training future men and women who 
will be well, strong, and trained in the besi 
school of citizenship as we direct the recreations 
of the boys and girls. If we give them plenty 


of good air, good food and good play, we are 


making a start in the right direction. 

Now the teacher of the rural school must be 
convinced, if she is not already, that the every- 
day course of study will not suffer if she takes a 
little time for play. Just the 


them of plans for the best development of their 
boys and girls. 

Suggest at that time the organization of a 
Parents’ Club—not a Mother’s Club, but a Par. 
ents’ Club—in which questions involving the 
home and the school are discussed. Make them 
feel that their help is needed to make a strong 
background for the work of that school. 

I want to discuss the health of your pupils at 
a later time with you; giving you at that time 
very definite suggestions about giving a simple 
physical examination and observing the danger 
signals that may pe present in the schoolroom, 

Let me close this talk by giving you three of 
our favorite October pastimes for all grades, 

Kick Ball. ‘The players form two ranks about 
twenty feet apart and join hands. Eacii side 
chooses a captain. A football is placed at equal 
distance from the ranks. At the signal the 
captains run and kick the ball; the ranks act as 
guards; they can move anywhere on the field but 
must keep hold of hands; they can touch the bail 
only with their feet. If either the captain or 
the guards succeed in kicking the ball over or 
through the other line, they score two points, 
Five-minute halves, with new captains for the 





reverse will happen: the work 
will go faster, the results will 
he stronger, the discipline will 
almost take care of itself and 
the whole atmosphere of — the 
schoolroom will be happier if 
she will take time to play, be- 
cause the body as well as the 
mind and the spirit needs this 
relaxation. 

I do not want to suggest an 
impossibility. ‘That teacher 
may feel that she must have the 
few minutes which recess time 
gives her, to put work on the 
boards for her many and varied 
classes. If this is true, take a 
little time from each lesson 
during the day and use it for organized play. 
Let the pupils have recess in addition to this and 
before long she will have the older members of 
that school in condition to supervise the play of 
the younger ones. Every school has one or more 
good leaders. Find these leaders and use them 











on the ire eae 


Should the community take the stand that the 


teacher was hired to teach and not to play, then 
she will deftly educate them to her viewpoint. 
One of the quickest ways to do this is to invite 
the members to an informal gathering at the 
school, to have at that time a short program of 
some of the everyday work, including some of 
the games the pupils have enjoyed and to talk to 
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‘CROWNING A HARVEST QUEEN 








KICK BALL 


second half, complete the game. 

Basket Ball Pass. ‘The players ate in files, as 
seen in the picture, or in ranks facing a common 
center, and about eight or ten feet apart. The 
ball is passed overhead, or from one to the other 
until the last one receives it; he runs to the front 
and passes it again. 

If the ball is dropped or if it goes out from 
the line, it must be brought back to the place 
where it left the line of play. Every player 
must handle the ball. 

I have played this with mixed grades, placing 
those nearest of a size in the same file. 

Crowning of a Harvest Queen, A corn roast 
in the school yard (at the back) or in a neigh- 

boring woods is always a most 

popular occasion. The pupils 
invite their parents and friends 
and often one or more nearby 
- schools, A few games before 
the roast give your guests some 
new recreations and develop the 
social spirit toa marked degree. 
The program closes with the 
crowning of a harvest queen 
elected by the school. | ‘The 
ceremony can be very simple 
but it lends much charm 

the occasion. The picture 8 

that of several schools crowning 

a harvest queen. In localities 

where warm weather continues 

through October, white dresses 
may be worn, but in norther 
climates, tans and reds trim 

with autumn leaves are orett. 
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Many strokes, though with a little 


ax, 
Hew down and fell the hardest 
timbered oaks. 









































There are as many pleasant 
things, 
many pleasant Lones, 
for those who sit on cotlage learths, 
As thosewho sit on thrones. 






























































Buliteness is to do 
and say 

The kindest thing 
in the kindest | 


way. 
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RUTH O. DYER 


O NOT think because you have put a pic- 
D ture into the hands of your pupils that your 
work is done; for then it is scarcely begun. 

To get the best results from the study of a pic- 
ture the teacher should have a large copy for her 
own use and each child should possess a small 
copy. The Perry Picture Co. will meet this de- 
mand; their five-cent size is suitable for the teach- 
er’s use, and the one-cent size 
answers the purpose for the 
pupils. | 
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bed. It must be early in the morning and Baby 
has not been watched, so she has“crawled out the 
back door to have a chat with Fido. Fido is a 
large sensible dog. He seems to know that this 
tiny tot should not be out in such a dress and he 
looks at her so earnestly that Baby asks him the 
question that gives the picture its name: **Can’t 
you talk rf” 

After all the Baby does not know that dogs are 
not just like children, She knows they. sleep and 
cat as we do, then why should they not have the 
power of speech? 

Fido is talking with his eyes. He is saying: 
‘*Baby, Baby, why are you on these cold stones! 
Go in to your mother.” 

Which door of the house is this, the front or 
the back? What makes you know that this is the 
hack door? This question will bring out the 
general background of the picture, —the rude door 
with its ‘worn sill; the uneven stones and the dis- 
order of the table outside. 

What do we see in the doorway? From Kitty’s 
face what does she seem to be saying? As she 
peers through the doorway she seems much inter- 
ested in what is going on and we can almost read : 
**What are you doing ?”’ on her face, 

See the baby’s fat little hands and the dimples 
at her elbow and at each finger joint. She looks 
as if she had good care. 

If Baby stays out too long and Fido can not 
make mother know in a better way, he will utter 
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two sharp little barks. Baby will think that this 
is to show her that he can talk, but it will be to 
tell mother that something is wrong. Then mother 
will come and Baby will be taken into the house, 
She will have a neat little dress put on in place 
of her nightdress and then she can go out and 
hear Fido talk some more. 

Now I am sure you would like to turn your pic- 
tures over on your desk and hear something’ about 
the artist who painted this picture, 

His name is a very easy one to remember. 

G. A. Holmes, the artist who painted this pic- 
ture, was born in England. 

The three pictures of his that we hear the most 
about are the one we have just studied and ** Kiss 
Me” and ‘Which Do You Ask ?” 

Art was not this artist’s regular employment, 
but was rather a recreation. 

He was for a number of years at the head of a 
large mercantile house which made a specialty 
of art and artists’ supplies. In this way he was 
led to paint. The picture ‘*Can’t You Talk?” 
was painted when he was nearly thirty years of 
age, 
very amusing story is told of his interest in chil- 
dren. When a young man ‘he was found bya 
friend in the driving rain watching two little 
children who were trying to crowd their own 
heads and the body of a large dog all under one 
umbrella. The friend was passing unnoticed but 
seeing that he was wet he said: 
**Holmes, you had better get 
out of this rain.’> He was 





have, so often, seen teach- U 
ers begin the study of a pic- 
ture by first studying the life 
of the artist, and thinking 
that, from the child’s interest 
in the artist, will grow an in- 
terest in the picture he has 
painted, but this is not a nat- 
ural thing. <A child is by 
nature more interested in a 
picture which you hold before 
him than he is in the life of a 
man about whom he has never 
heard before. So let us give 
to our little people the natural 
thing first, the thing in which 
they are naturally interested, 
and lead from that to the 
thing in which we have created |! 
an interest. | 

We can best answer the 1 | 
question how to study a  pic- H 
ture by taking a number of Hl 
pictures best adapted for pic- [ 
ture study in the primary 





t n 
schoolroom and giving a de- We Wa ae OQ 


tailed plan of the study. i 
“Can't You Talk ?’’ 


This picture is a special [i 
favorite with very little chil- { 
dren, When they have each I 


gin a quiet study of their pic- 
ture. 

The three main objects will 
appeal to them, the child, the 
dog and cat. The stand in 
the corner on which are de- 
posited some miscellaneous ar- 
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ticles will perhaps have to 
be called to their attention. rf doll,” 
The child is only half | . 


dressed. Indeed, her one little {| | 





puclune surhucks : 
received their copy they will | Appar ove, j | | 
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surprised to hear this question 
| from a man whose coat was 
j -Very wet, °"Is it raining ?” 
So interested was he in the 
children that he had failed to 
1 remember the rain. He in- 
| mediately accepted his friend’s 
hi offer to sbare his umbrella and 
accompanied him to his home, 
;  daughing occasionally on_ his 
| way about the children he had 
i just been watching. 

! It was his great love for 
children and his interest in 
|| their likes and dislikes which 
made him succeed with his pic- 
| tures of child life. 

(i Masterpiece Booklets 
i One of the best records of 
| picture study I ever saw was 
i in the- Washington District of 
Columbia schools in the third 
grade. Theclass had studied 
seven pictures during the half 
term session, and after they 
studied each picture _ they 
placed a miniature copy in lit- 
tle booklets which they called 
their ‘* Masterpiece Booklets.” 
Each child was required to 
write at least four sentences on 
the page with the picture. The: 
first sentence, told who painted’ 
the picture, and the last sen- 
tence, told the name of the pi¢-, 
ture. The child framed the: 
other sentences as he wished. 
The books were made by the 
children in a very simple fash- 
ion. The covers were form 
of stiff colored paper cut a lit’ 
tle larger than the innerleaves,) 
The leaves were fastened 10 
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garment is falling from her i 
shoulders and we can easily iiieiissaelinseaibcinenes 


imagine that she is just out of 
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A PAGE FROM THE “MASTERPIECE BOOKLET” 
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by blue cord run through i 


side. A page from ,one 
these booklets is reprod 


He was always very fond of children anda. 
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TOYS THAT A CHILD CANMAKE: 
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What Are the Essentials P 


TITE EDITORS wrote to the author of this article asking whether 
They received the following 
reply: ***What Are the Essentials ?' ts based on my own expertence in the 
Jall of 1911, in a four months term of school near ——, Mlorida, | 
slarted to write a sketch in the first person, but feared tt savored of 
boasting and changed it to story form as seeming less egotistical. 


the experiences set forth were true ones. 


in the Graham School she made some rather 

puzziing discoveries. She was a northern 
girl beginning her first school in the far south. 
She was ambitious and anxious to attain the best 
in her chosen work that she was capable of, and 
many were the methods she had planned to raise 
her school above the ordinary. 

Having called school by rapping with a ruler 
against the door casing, for she found no bell, 
she would have liked to give the children a little 
talk, speaking of what she hoped to accomplish 
with their co-operation. But, naturally tinnd of 
speech making, she postponed the talk because of 
the sixteen pairs of bright eyes that were evidently 
“sizing her up,”’ and calling two little girls that 
sat near the front, she requested them to distribute 
pencils and sheets of tablet paper to all who were 
not supplied with writing material, Then she 
asked My who could to write their name, age and 
their studies on the paper. She began going 
about among the smallest, inquiring their names 
and then writing them on the paper to be traced 
over. As she finished doing this, she noticed 
that very few of the larger ones had written on 
their paper. Some had made a few grimy marks, 
afterward trying to smear them out. 

**What’s the matter?’ she asked of a boy of 
about twelve, who sat near, noticing that he was 
trying to erase some marks with his thumb. 

**We uns ain't never learnt to write.” 

The sentence struck gratingly on Eva’s ears, 
but she asked the boy’s name and wrote it on his 
paper, spelling the two words as she wrote them. 
She continued this throughout the room, finding 
only four pupils able to write their names legibly. 
Yet most of the faces seemed fairly intelligent 
ones, and Eva surmised rightly that these children 
could not write because they had not been taught. 
She found herself, for the first twenty minutes 
conducting a regular writing exercise, for she 
illustrated how pencil and paper should be held, 
and made several perplexing letters on the board. 

Realizing that the practice had been sufficiently 
long, she directed that the pencils be laid aside 
and that the pupils take their readers. ‘Then she 
requested that all having the highest reader come 
to the recitation seats. ‘The reader proved to be 
the Sixth, and the pupils ranged in age from thir- 
tven to seventeen. On inquiry she found they 
had read a little more than half through the 
book, and noticing a well-known poem in the 
first part of the reader, she requested one of the 
brightest looking boys to read the first verse. He 
could not read it at all, that is, he stumbled over 
nearly every word of four letters or over, and at 
the end of the second line she told him he might 
be seated. She asked if there was any piece on 
which the pupils had been given special practice, 
so they could read it well, but there was none. 
After a brief search for something easier, she 
turned to the blackboard and wrote two lines 
from a poem in the Third Reader sie had used as 
agirl, They were simple lines, witha bit of hu- 
mor about them, but she quickly realized that they 
were beyond the capabilities of the pupils before 
her. However, she told them the words, wrote 
all the longer words separately, and had them 
read the lines in concert after her. ‘Then without 
assigning any lesson she sent them to the board 
to write the longer words. 

The next class had the Fourth Reader, and Eva 
found the pupils equally incapable of reading 
their books, so they also were taught to read and 
write the lines on the blackboard. When the 


D inti the first day of Eva Maxson’s term 


By Eleanor Perry 


Third Reader class was called up, Eva found in 
the book some simple and sprightly verses, and 
writing the first four lines on the board, she called 
on all the school to read them in concert, first 
reading them herself, and being sure that the 
pupils knew every word. She succeeded in get- 
ting some intelligent and hearty reading of the 
four lines and felt quite encouraged, Her best 
work that morning, however, was not what read- 
ing and writing she had succeeded in teaching, 
but the fact that her face and manner had _ been 
always kindly and encouraging. Her pupils, 
would never have dreamed, from any surprise in 
her face, that they were more backward in their 
studies than she would have supposed possible for 
children with any chance at all to be. 

After recess caife the arithmetic lessons, and 
although Eva found her larger pupils all with 
advanced books in problems which they could 
not possibly read, much less solve, she did not let 
the fact disturb her, for she knew she could teach 
arithmetic from the board. In the afternoon, 
however, she discovered that they had advanced 
geographies and histories, and they showed her, 
with the proof of well-thumbed pages, that they 
had studied as far as the map of Asia in the one, 
and about half through the Civil War in the 
other. In the first recitation it developed that 
the geography class could not locate New York. 

**How did you study geography last year?” 
Eva asked, realizing from the experience she had 
had in the reading class that the text was wholl~ 
beyond their capabilities. 

She found that the paragraphs had been read 
by teacher and pupils in turn, the teacher pro- 
nouncing but not explaining the meaningless 
words, of which there was so large a proportion. 

Eva’s first lesson became a talk about the earth, 
and the great universe of which it is a part, and 
the pictures and diagrams in thie first part of the 
book were found very useful. In subsequent 
lessons they talked of their local geography. 
Then Eva showed them how to represent water, 
hills, trees and houses on the board with chalk, 
and on paper with pencil. Every pupil imme- 
diately discovered that geography was a favorite 
study, and drawing seemed likely to be overdone.. 
But their untrained hands soon turned out some 
very creditable work, and while they searched the 
geography for suitable pictures to copy they 
learned to talk intelligently of lakes, islands, 
plateaus, geysers, of the different countries of the 
world and the people that inhabited them. 

In order to make the learning of the names and 


forms of the states easier, Eva cut maps of the. 


different sections of the United States from an 
old geography, and pasted them on heavy paper. 
Then she carefully cut out each state. Every 
pupil in the room, the chart class included, quickly 
learned the name of every state. They invented 
a game, somewhat like authors, in which four ad- 
joining states made a book, and it became a fa- 
vorite at noon and recess. It was only a few days 
till the pupils could bound every state. 

Later, Eva pasted a map of Europe on heavy 
paper and cut out each country, and these were 
learned as quickly as the states had been, Still 
later, the countries of South America were learned 
in the same way, Eva took pains to make it 
plain that the bits of pasteboard represented only 
the form of great countries, and often she had 
the children make use. of the scale of miles to 
find exact distances. At the close of the: term 


the pupils could have passed a creditable exami- 


nation on the chief characteristics of North or 


After I had mailed the story I feared I had, tn some respects, clung too 
closely to literal facts, for it sounds unreal to say that children in their 
‘teens did not know where New York City ts. 
over all the text but they had learned nothing well enough to remember, 
I outlined quite truly in the story what f accomplished in four months, 
but I did this by leaving out much called for in the course of study.” 


The pupils had been 


South America and Europe, their countries and 
great cities. Still no attempt had been made to 
crowd everything into one term. Only two or 
three of the chief countries and cities of Asia and 
Africa had been taught; only five of the great 
islands or groups of islands of the South Pacific; 
only three capes—Good Hope, Horn, and Cod; 
only three seas and two gulfs: the Mediterranean, 
North and Red Seas, and’ the Gulfs of Mexico 
and St. Lawrence. 

In history much the same plan was carried out, 
Eva made out a list of the prominent characters 
she wished her class to be familiar with by the 
end of the term. The list included just thirty 
names, but she knew that these, in connection with 
the chief events, would be quite enough. She 
taught history by talking: abovist the men and 


events she wished the class to know, and by ignor. . 


ing all others. Columbus was the only Spanish 
explorer given them. The only early settlements 
of which they were given an account were those 
of Virginia, Massachusetts, New York and Penn. 
sylvania and a very brief description answered 
for these. For the French and Indian War, the 
only places mentioned were Fort DuQuesne and 
Quebec, but the cause of the war was carefully 
explained. A little more time was given to the 
Revolution, for after talking of the Battles of 
Lexington and Bunker Hil!, Eva drew an outline 
of the coast states on the board; showed Washing- 
ton’s line of march from Boston to Long Island; 
his defeat and retreat to White Plains; the march 
across New Jersey, and so on till Washington 
captured Cornwallis and ended the war. By not 
bringing in too many unimportant details, a con- 
cise account of Washington's uperations through- 
out the war could be given in a single lesson. 
But throughout this term, though Eva realized 
that she was accomplishing much in the common 
school branches, she was wishing and _ reaching 
for something higher. She realized that many in 
her advanced class were probably attending their 
last term of school, and they would leave at the 
last day to settle down for a life’s hard work in 
the cotton fields. What could she teach these 
children that would help them to lead richer lives? 
She searched their. text books in vain. She sub- 


scribed for farm and household journals, and , 


sent for sample copies of many more, and with 
these she established a reading desk, which the 
children greatly-appreciated. ‘The papers told of 
better methods of farming, stock raising and 
housekeeping and these methods Eva read to her 
pupils and asked their opinion of them. On the 
first two subjects, at least, she found their infor- 
mation was superior to her own, She saw much 
improvement in the personal tidyness of her 
pupils, for which she gave credit to the housekeep- 
Ing journals, though most of it was in fact due to 
her own neatness, 

How trifling seemed the ordinary lessons of the 
school for children who must enter such an exis 
tence as theirs! Eva recalled all the hopes she had 
entertained as she looked over the last examila- 
tion papers. The poorest among them woul 
have been wholly beyond the capability of the 
best pupil at the beginning of the term. Yet 
had she really accomplished anything ? 

A little boy and girl had been standing jut 
within the door watching her wistfully. 

‘**Well, what is it, Lee ?’’ she asked. ; 

**Ma wants you to come home with us tonight, 
teacher. She says she never met a Northener, but 
you’ve made all the kids in this district decent, 
an’ she wants to see you.”’ 
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Come, Robert and Harry, come, Lily and May: 


ioe October is here, and our glad holiday. 
With every breath of the keen, frosty breeze, 
out. Brown chestnuts are dropping from all the high trees. 
cters 
the 


; Come here with your bags and your big baskets, we 
i 3 auie, ES 
She te And Harry’s new jack-knife shall cut a long stick. 


and rat Then Robert shall climb the old chestnut-tree tall, * 

nor: . ; } And thrash the big boughs till the ripe chestnuts fall. 
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' So shiny and smooth, and so plump and so brown, Son 
we The handsomest chestnuts that ever fell down; 
end ' Though stately and proud the old nut tree has stood 


, the A hundred long years—the king of the wood. 
and 

fully You dear little squirrel, you look very wise, 
o the 


With long bushy tail and bright, shiny black eyes. 


af es Pray, sir, do you fancy you own the big tree? 

rintg- It’s quite a mistake, sir, between you and me. 
and; 

arch We don’t mean to rob you, dear, not in the least, 
gton But we too like chestnuts, and long for a feast; 

y we We know you must gather your snug winter store, 
con- , 


agh- But after we go you will find plenty more. 
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The Friendly Visitor—In Kansas City Schools 


NE afternoon near thé end of the school 
O year I visited the third grade of one of 
the Kansas City public schools, This 
particular school is situated in one of the 
poorer districts of the city, a manufacturing 
section, and a number of the children are for- 
eign, principally Russian Jews. ‘There were 
forty-four children in the room, and they were 
having a reading lesson as I entered, or rather 
one class was reading, while the other was writ- 
ing out some language work on their slates. 

Supplementary readers were used in thisclass, 
and nearly every child read with good expres- 
sion. I complimented one gin especially and 
the teacher told me that this child had been in 
this country only two years. She entered the 
school the previous year in the first grace, 
learned English, then skipped the second grade 
and she is now one of the best in her class. 
How quickly some of these foreigners learn our 
ways, and how much the public schools should 
do for them! 

The whole atmosphere of the room impressed 
me. It was delightfully well ordered, without 
being in the least strained, ‘The teacher was 
conducting the reading class, standing at the 
front of the room, and her manner was as easy 
and composed as could be. ‘The whole con- 
duct of the 100m seemed to reflect her manner. 
The children in the writing class passed to and 
from their seats to the dicticrary, without in 
the least disturbing any one, and they did not 
interfere at all with the teacher as she was con- 
ducting the other class. As she was busy the 
other children took care of themselves, and 
were busy and attentive to the task in hand. 

The reading class was just as orderly in its 
way as the other class and there was none of 
this vivlent waving of hands to attract. the 
teacher’s attention, which is so annoying to 
everyone. But there was no lack of interest, 
for every child in the class was eager to take 
part in the lesson. The whole attitude of the 
room was restful to the visitor, and yet inter- 
esting, as the children seemed so alive and busy 
in their occupations. 


DISPLAY OF WORK Another thing about 


ON this room inipressed 
BURLAP BACKGROUND ne, and that was the 
BSSSSSSSCEESESLSES (jsplay of work in 
various places. A strip of burlap about twelve 
inches wide was fastened over the top of all the 
boards, finished at the top with a molding, and 
much of the work was pinned to this, 

The work was artistically arranged and at a 
glance one could see what the children had 
been doing in certain lines of work. ‘This bur- 
lap arrangement is in practically all the Kansas 
City schools, but some teachers do not take full 
advantage of it. 

Displaying the children’s work has a two- 
fold purpose: it inspires the child to make his 
best effort, and it is instructive and interesting 
to the visitor. 

All of the work on the burlap belonged in 
the drawing department, with the exception of 
some writing exercises, which I shall speak of 
later. There were exercises in cutting, paint- 
ing of flowers, birds, ete. ; and a small built-up 
basket, with a motif made from the painting 
exercises applied in its decoration. 

All the spring flowers were represented in 
the painting—violet, peach blossom, sweet Wil- 
liam and dandelion; also some carnations, 
The work had been done entirely with the 
brush,-no outlines being made, and the paint- 
— done from the object itself. 

he last work in this connection had been 
with the birds, and each child had made a bird 
book, including the robjn, bluebird, redbird 
and one of their own choosing. These were 
inted in the same way and were equally as 
good as the flowers, 





Then, the children had decorated a cover 
for the books, printing the word ** Birds’? and 
making a simple straight line design to finish 
the cover. ‘The principal emphasis had been 
Jaid on the spacing wath lettering of the covers, 

The cutting displayed had all been done from 
squares, each child making his own square 
first, then folding and making the different 
cuts. ‘These were arranged in borders, three 
on a card, and this work had been done earlier 
in the term. 

After the children had made these from white 
paper, the teacher had allowed them to cut 
others and ink them, These were done so per- 
fectly that [ thought they had been cut from 
black engine paper, which is often used in de- 
sign work, 


A STUDY OF Another class which interested 
THE WRITING ine greatly was the writing class, 
SYSTEM in which all the children took 
SSSEOSSSE part at the same time. In the 
Kansas City Schools the Ransomerian system of 
writing is used, but it was only placed in the 
schools two years ago, so it is practically a new 
system, but this year its good results have been 
shown. ‘The method has been hard to teach, 
as it is very different from the old systems of 
writing and both teachers and pupils alike had 
to learn all over. 

The writing is done by the arm movement, 
and a great many exercises are given to get 
this movement and much practice work has to 
he done before writing really begins. As this 
class had been working all the year with their 
writing, they had become quite proficient. 

In order to relax themselves and get ready 
for the lesson the whole class took arm exer- 
cises first, then their writing position with feet 
placed squarely on the floor, The paper is 
placed at a very decided angle to the child and 
the pen is held between the thumb and _ third 
finger, the tips of the fingers holding the pen, 
and the second finger resting on top of the pen. 

At first they take exercises holding the pen 
with just the thumb and third finger. First 
the heading to the paper was written, then the 
exercises for the round letters were taken, then 
the up and down strokes. 

By this time the children were ready to 
make their copy, which was done from the 
copy books. ‘lhe teacher moved about the 
room as the children were writing, correcting 
any who were falling back into the old system. 

Writing exercises were displayed about the 
room and the results have certainly been worth 
the effort. This is true throughout the city. 

The system has been hard to teach these first 
two years because the most of the children had 
learned another method and it is always hard 
to unlearn anything. But for the little chil- 
dren coming up from the first grade it will be 
much easier and a_ goed legible handwriting 
will be the result. 

My next visit was in a very different locality, 
a school situated in the very best residence cis- 
trict of the city. And this time I chose the 
fourth grade. Every child in this schoolroom 
came from a good American home. 


CREATING AN One feature that attracted 
INTEREST IN my attention in this room 
CURRENT EVENTS was a large burlap frame 
BSSSSSSOSESSSE| Hanging on the board, 
which had pinned to it pictures cut from papers 
and magazines telling of every kind of current 
events. ‘Ihe children brought them in at 
various times, and the teacher discussed them 
with the children. 

I did not hear one of these talks, but-a little 
group of children stayed in at recess, and they 
were eager to tell me all about the pictures 
and how they watched for articles and pictures 
they thought would be interesting to the class, 


BOARD ILLUSTRATING When [ came into this 
AND room several children 
READING EXERCISE were illustrating freely 
SSSSSSEOSESSSSSE 0 the hoard a story 
they had read the day before. ‘The pictures 
were enlightening to the visitor, for in a 
moment one could see the important phases of 
the story. This is an interesting way to know 
what the child gets from the story, and it is 
amusing to see how the main point of interest 
to each child is made the most prominent thing 
in his picture, 

This class read from supplementary readers, 
and they had an interesting exercise connected 
with the lesson. If the child read well he left 
his seat and stood at the side of the room, 
then the next child, and so on. But if there 
was anything incorrect in the reading that 
child kept his seat, until he had another turn, 
then he could join. the others if he made no 
mistakes. After each one had read they 
stutted again, this time moving to the front 
of the room, then to the other side, until the 
lesson was finished. ‘The exercise was some- 
thing like the old-fashioned spelling bee, and 
the children enjoyed it, each one trying very 
hard to keep his place. 


DRAWING PORTFOLIO When I stepped into a 
FOR THE YEAR’S fifth grade room I 
WORK thought that the room 
SSSSSSESO SSSSSSS ust be deserted, as the 
children were so quiet, The whole class was 
making a portfolio for their year’s work in 
drawing, and they were devoting an hour to it 
this particular day. 

They were lettering, the word being ** Draw- 
ing.’? ‘The work was made from a copy on 
the board, each’ letter being spaced carefully. 
First a copy was made in pencil on draw- 
ing paper, then inked, and if this.were cor- 
rect, 2 heavy gray paper was given to the. 
pupil, to make the portfolio cover. 

It was very interesting to see the progress 
that had been made in lettering from the third 
to the fifth grade. All of this work is de- 
veloped by the same gradual steps, and each 
grade is interesting in itself and the work 
taken as a whole. 


THE STORY OF An interesting and a very 
THE SAVINGS = gvod feature of the Kansas 
BANK SYSTEM City schools is the savings 
SSSSSOSSSSE bank system, used in many of 
the grade schools of the city. The banks 
teach the children thrift, economy and business 
principles along with their other lessons. 

This system was started in 1900 and it is 
conducted as are many other savings account 
systems throughout the United States and 
other countries. While all the schools have 
not taken advantage of this, yet it is used in 
many parts of the city, and the number of 
depositors and the amount of resources have 
grown greatly since 1900, There were 875 de- 
positors the first year, with $11,000 to their 
credit, but today there are 5,000 depositors 
with $50,300 in accounts, 

When we realize that the depositors are all 
young children, the majority under fifteen 
years of age, we can see how well they are 
learning to equip themselves for future life:— 
First, to save a little out of their regular spend- 
ing money, which they soon learn is easy to 
do; second, the value of having money on hand; 
and third, the business principles that they soon 
understand and become so familiar with, and 
which they will always have to use if they 
have business dealings at all. 

The plan was started in 1900 with the 
Missouri Savings Association Bank of this 
city, backed by the Board of Education. I'he - 
bank deposits United States bonds and Kansas 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The City Teacher’s Letter 


My prar Mary Rosr:— 

I have your letter before me in which you say 

that after a visit to the city schools you feel 
utterly discouraged upon your return to your 
own little “rural school with its limited possi- 
bilities.’” Now, Mary Rose, just please tell me 
why they should be “‘limited?”? **Oh,’’ I hear 
you say, ‘‘just look at your supplies!—your 
drawing paper, crayons, weaving mats, looms, 
boxes of parquetry, sewing cards, raffia, folding 
apers, your pretty construction cardboard, your 
veads, your splints, your supplementary reading 
books and cards and your pictures! Why, I 
haven’t any of these things!” 

Yes, my dear, I know all about it, and if you 
will bear with me a little I will tell you how you 
may obtain supplies similar to the ones men- 
tioned, and at the only cost of a little labor and 
forethought on your part. 

For your weaving mats collect all the colored 
and white wrapping paper that you can, Tron 
it out, and cut it into equal-sized squares. Fold 
the squares down the middle, and cut half-inch 
slits to within half an inch of each edge. Let 
the child choose two contrasting colors among 
the cut squares, as white and blue, pink and 
green, etc. Use one square for the mat, and cut 
the other into strips half an inch wide. Let the 
children originate their own weaving designs. 

Save all the small bits of your colored paper. 
Cut them (and in this the children can help you) 
into small squares, circles, semi-circles, oblongs, 
triangles and narrow strips. Put them—each 
kind separately—in small boxes or envelopes and 
label each **Circles,’? “*Squares,’? **Triangles,”’ 
etc. ‘These are your parquetry supplies, Mary 
Rose. By folding the colored papers before you 


Ihe 
My pear Caro.ineE :— 


Thank you so much for your letter so full of 
help. ! only wish I could help you as much as 
you have helped me. I can look about me now 
and see wonderful possibilities in everything. 

‘Yo repay you in small part, my dear, I am 
sending you a box of material for your nature 
study work. In a crowded city I know it will be 
impossible for you to obtain the things I am send- 
ing without great effort on your part. My pupils 
helped me gather the things for the box, and in- 
cidentally, we, too, had nature study and a royal 
good time. 

Now to prepare you for the contents of the box. 
The packages of seeds; corn, beans, radish, peas, 
nasturtium, onion, aster and morning-glory are 
all labeled. You can have your children put 
them into little’ bottles, label them, and in the 
spring plant them in your window gardens. The 
horse-chestnuts are strung on stout cord for con- 
venience, You can take them from the strings 
and use them in any way, group counting, re- 
stringing or in little games. Then there is a bag 
of cones, little and big. They are such curious 


cut them, with a little work and time, you can 
make enough to last you the year. 

For your sewing cards cut convenient sized ob- 
longs and squares of cardboard, Look in the 
daily papers and magazines and find some pic- 
tures with a good outline, Cut them out, trace 
around them on the cardboard, and let the chil- 
dren prick the outline and afterwards sew it. 

For your raffia work use strips of corm husks 
made flexible by soaking in warm water, or long, 
strong grasses braided together. 

Your folding papers will be squares of colored 
wrapping paper. 

For your beads have a box filled with pretty 
buttons. Children can count with buttons as well 
as with beads and string them as well, or if you 
prefer, use horse-chestnuts pierced by a nail, or 
strings of seeds, 

For your splints use toothpicks. These you 
can color with indigo, red ink or egg dyes. 

The pretty rag rugs that you so admired in the 
third grade here you can have your own pupils 
make. Ask them to get an oblong of thin board 
or thick cardboard. Cut slits in the two narrow 
opposite sides. Wind cord back and forth across 
the face of the board, fastening it between the 
slits. ‘Thisconstitutes the warp of therug, ‘Then 
the children with a strong needle (or without one) 
and a ball of carefully sewed and selected rags 
can weave back and forth, under and over the 
warp, and make the rug, which when finished 
may be clipped off the board and the ends tied, to 
prevent fraying. 

For counting in groups and otherwise, you can 
use pebbles, acorns, seeds, leaves, flowers, cones 
and pods. ‘These will do also for your nature werk. 

Tell the children to save chicken and duck 


feathers. ‘These feathers can be sewed on card- 
board Indian heads, or ona big cardboard chicken 
or duck, ‘They also may be used to trim dolls’ 
hats made of braided grasses, and for Indian 
head-dresses. 

Yes, I hear you say, those things are all very 
well: you have given me substitutes for many of 
your interesting supplies, but, tell me, how about 
supplementary readings? Here is the answer to 
thet, Mary Rose. 

Look over your newspapers and school mag- 
azines, Cut out anything that will make a read- 
ing lesson of interest, If not too long, mount it 
on a piece of stiff cardboard. For your older 
children cut out good stories found on the chil- 
den’s page of the daily papers. 

Procure a loose leaf self-binding scrapbook. 
Mount these longer stories on the pages and keep 
them in the scrapbook. ‘The leaves may be de- 
tached and several children may read stories at 
the same time. 

These are only a few hints, dear Mary Rose, 
but I hope you can make use of them, I know 
that you are interested in your work with your 
whole heart, and that you are not afraid of work, 
In many ways it seems to me that it is more of a 
satisfaction and an advantage to seek out one’s 
own materials and supplies rather than to have 
them come all ready for use. It arouses the in- 
terest and ingenuity of a clever teacher in a way 
that nothing else can. 

Write and let me know about your work and 
your pupils, and believe me, if I can help you in 
any way, I shall be only too glad to do so. 

With much love, 
Your friend, 
Caroline Brice. 


Country Teacher’s Reply 


things that your children will enjoy them. 

In a box filled with cut tissue paper, you will 
find several cocoons. Some of them are those of 
the Cecropian moth. The children may examine 
them, and handle them carefully, then put them 
away on a shelf or table in your schoolroom, and 
some spring day you will find that the moths and 
butterflies havecome out of their ** winter cradles.”’ 

In the box you will find some milkweed pods 
on their stalks. I have tied them up ina bag 
for I have no doubt that some of them will burst 
open, and the ‘fluff’? would fly all over. After 
the children have seen the pretty seeds in the pod, 
you can take the seeds from the pod, put them in 
a box or a bag made of old veiling or chiffon 
and use the pods in your winter bouguet for which 
I am sending you small branches of sumach and 
the bittersweet, Oh, yes, and there is a salt bag 
half full of pretty pebbles, We got them from 
the bed of the beat hich runs at the side of our 
schoolhouse. Put them in a fruit jar and pour 
clear water over them, and see how pretty they 
will look—such unexpected gleams of color the 
water brings out in them. 


The wild duck feathers I am sure you can use 
in some way, if only to call the attention of the 
children to the beautiful shades of blue, black, 
green, gray and white on them, 

There is a clump of birch trees down the road 
a way, and we stripped off some of the bark for 
you. Perhaps it will make your Indian lessonsa 
little more interesting. 

Be careful when you oven the little box of 
burrs. They are stiff and prickly, but they con- 
tain some fine lessons on the ways the different 
seeds are carried, and you can compare them with 
the milkweed seeds you have, also the nuts which 
I am sending you—walnut, chestnut, hazel-nut, 
hickory and butternut and acorns. 

I am sending you several birds’ nests. 

In the box you will find small packages of 
cornstalks of various lengths and sizes. Your 
third grade boys can use these to make cornstalk 
furniture---chairs, tables, settees and the like. 

I hope this box will reach you safely. And 
now good night, dear Caroline. With much love, 

Your friend, 


Mary Rose. 






































CHRYSANTHEMUM BORDER FOR THE BLACKBOARD IN OCTOBER OR NOVEMBER 
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Extra Problems That Deal With Everyday Affairs 


GRADES I AND II 
Gn each pupil a piece of cardboard on 


which have been pasted some canceled 
l-cent stamps. and 2-cent stamps. Ex- 
plain the use of postage stamps. .Talk of post- 
age on @ letter of ordinary weight, of postage 
on an ordinary newspaper, ‘Tell pupils that the 
stamp worth 2 cents and the one worth 1 cent are 
the stamps most used. 
1. How many 2-cent stamps will it take to 
mail 3 letters? 
2. What will it cost to mail. 2 letters and a 
newspaper ? 
3. Find 3 stamps which are together worth 
5 cents. ; 
4, How many newspapers can you mail for 10 
cents? 
*5. What will it cost to mail 2 letters and 3 
newspapers ? 


Give each child in addition to the stamps a 
toy l-cent piece, 5-cent piece, and 10-cent piece. 

1. How many cents in change will you get 
from a 5-cent piece after paying for a 1-cent 
stamp ? 

2. How many cents in change will you get 
from a 10-cent piece after paying for a 2-cent 
stamp ? 

3. How much change will you get from a 
cent piece after paying for 3 1-cent stamps? 

4. How much change will you get from a 5- 
cent piece after paying for 2 2-cent stamps? 

5. Will you get any change from a 5-cent 
piece after you have paid for 3 1-cent stamps 
and a 2-cent stamp? 


GRADES II AND III 
Put this recipe for candy on the board: 
Chocolate Caramels 
3 lbs. brown sugar, ¥% |b. of butter, 1% Ib. 
grated chocolate, 1 pt. cream or milk, % Ib. 
granulated sugar. Flavor with vanilla. 


1. Some children made chocolate caramels from 
this recipe: ‘The brown sugar costs 5c. a pound. 
How much did the 3 pounds cost? 

2. At 28c. a pound, how much did the butter 
for the caramels cost ? 

3. Chocolate costs 40c. a pound, 
did the chocolate cost? 

4. ‘They used milk in the caramels that cost 8c. 
a quart, How much did the milk cost? 

5. At 6c. a pound, how much did the granu- 
lated sugar cost? 

6. They cooled the caramels in two pans each 
If they cut the 
caramels into pieces ] inch square, how many car- 


5- 


How much 


By G. Benjamin Farraday 


amels will they have in each pan? How many in 
both pans? Draw on paper the candy pans, 
penta off in squares. 

Read this poem aloud to the children, or write 
it on the board and ask them to read it, then dis- 
cuss it,—after the laugh is over. 

His Choice 
See, here in my hand is half a dollar 
And five bright pennies, all in a heap. 


Put on your thinking-cap, little scholar, 
Which of them do you choose to keep? 


Kive bright new pennies all in a row, 
Just one hdlf-dollar, and that one dingy! 
‘Why, of course,’’ little scholar said, ‘‘you know 
I’d choose the pennies, if ’twasn’t stingy.’’ 
—Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


GRADES III AND IV 

Read the population in 1900 of the following 
cities :— 

Cambridge, Mass,, 91,886. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 87,565. 

Portland, Maine 50,145. 

Vicksburg, Miss,, 14,834. 

‘Topeka, Kan., 33,608. 

Lincoln, Neb., 40,169. 

Des Moines, Ia., 62,139. 

Atlanta, Ga., 89,872. 

Peoria, Ill., 56,100. 

Lexington, Ky., 26,369. 

Hartford, Conn., 79,850. 

Austin, Tex,, 22,258. 


Write the following in figures :— 
Thirty-five thousand three hundred forty-seven. 
Ninety-six thousand two hundred thirteen. 
Eighty thousand two hundred four, 
Sixty-nine thousand forty-seven. 

Ninety thousand nine hundred nine. 
Twenty-six thousand two hundred. 
Nineteen thousand nineteen. 

Seventy thousand seventy. ; 
Eighty-four thousand six hundred three. 
Eighty-seven thousand four. 


GRADES IV and V 


Read and write the following in figures :— 

Three million eight hundred seventy-six thov- 
sand two. 

Seven million five hundred thousand four 
hundred. 

Two hundred ninety-six thousand one hundred 
thirty-nine. 

Eighty-four thousand five hundred thirty. 

Two thousand two. 

Express in words: 44, 215, 3,798, 5,002 and 
10,201. 

Express in Roman letters: 94, 387, 546, 915, 

1905. 











Money OrpeErs 
The cost of money orders is 
as follows: For sums not ex- 
ceeding $2.50, 3 cents; above 
this, not exceeding, $5, 5 cents; 
above this, not exceeding $10, 
8 cents; above this, not exceed- 
ing $20, 10 cents; above this, 
not exceeding $30, 12 cents; 
above this, not exceeding $40, 
15 cents; above this, not exceed- 
ing $50, 18 cents; above this, 
not exceeding $60, 20 cents; 
above this, not exceeding $75, 
25 cents; above this, not ex- 

ceedng $100, 30 cents. 


Oral Exercise 
Referring to the above list, 
state the cost of money orders 
for. 
1. $31.50. 2. $52.'75. 
3. $92.30. 4. $16.30. 
5. $19.90. 6. $86.50. 





USE CANCELED STAMPS TO TEACH POSTAGE 7%. $69.95. 8. $90.50, 


GRADES V AND VI 
Find the amount of the following :— 
(1) 53 tons of hard coal at $4.93 a ton. , 
27 ** softcaal *“* 4.75 °° 
73 ** coke at 3.25 * 
63 cords of wood at 6.00 a cord, 
(2) 43 yards calico at 13c. a yard. 
19 °° silk at $1.31 « yard. 
51 spools of thread at 3 for 5e. 
45 vards of velvet at 45c. a yard. 
(3) 73 bushels of wheat at $1.15 a bushel. 
176 bushels of corn at 65c. a bushel. 
6 bags grass seed at $5.75 a bag. 
5 bags potutoes at 75c, a bag. 
(4) 18 pounds of beef at 12c. a pound. 
14 geese at $1.25 a pair. 
96 doz. eggs at 14c. a dozen. 
5 barrels apples at $1.10 a barrel. 
6 gallons syrup at 27c. a quart. 
(5) 750 pounds of flour at $2.60 per cwt. 
550 ** oatmeal at $2.10 per cwt. 
900 ** bran at $15 per ton. 
1750°* hay at $5 per ton. 
Answers: (1) $1004.79; (2) $51.58; (3) $236.60; 
(4) $36.335 (5) $42.17. 


GRADES VI AND VII 
The following gives the approximate area and 
population of the principal countries of North 
America, 


Country. Area. Population 
sq. miles 
British Honduras 7,540 - $7,000 
Canada 3,729, 665 7,231,000 
Costa Rica 18,400 451,000 
Cuba 44,640 2,048,000 
Guatemala 47,960 1,882,000 
Hayti 28,374 2,110,000 
Honduras 46,457 500,000 
Mexico 776,400 13,605,000 
Newfoundland 42,218 230,000 
Nicaragua 49,516 600,000 
Salvador 7,284 1,116,000 
United States 3,567,563 91,424,000 


From this table find :— 

1. Their approximate total area. 

2. Their approximate total population. 

3. The average number of people per square 
mile in the United States, Canada and Mexico 
correct to two decimal places. 

Answers: (1) 8,366,017 sq. mi. (2) 121,134,000. (3) 
U. S., 25.63; Canada, 1.94; Mexico, 17.52. 

° SranparD TIME 


All placeseast of a given point have later time 
than that point; all west of it have earlier time. 
As a convenience the country has been divided 
into sections corresponding to certain meridians, 
the time of the meridians being taken as the time 
throughout the sections. This 1s called ‘‘standard 
time.’? The meridians used are 75°, 90°, 105°, 
120° west longitude. Look on a map that shows 
the meridians and the corresponding time belts. 


Oral Exercises 


1. When it is noon, standard time at New 
York, what is the time at Boston? Denver? 
Philadelphia? Chicago? 

2. San Francisco is how many hours earlier 
in time than New York? 

3. In traveling from New York City to Port- 
land, Oregon, how many times is the watch set 
back one hour? 

4. When it is 12 o’clock midnight at Denver, 
Colorado, standard time, what is the standard 
time at New Orleans? New York City? Chicago? 
Boston? St. Louis? 

5. A traveler that left San Francisco at noon 
Sunday, Pacific time, arrived in New York at 
noon Friday, Eastern time. How long did it 
require to make the journey? 
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Correlation Work That Deals With Autumn Colors 
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O OTHER month presents such 
N orgeous colors as October. 
here are the brilliant reds of 
the salvia and geraniums, the deeper 
tones of the velvety dahlia; the scarlet 
and gold of the maple leaves; the 
glowing orange and yellow of the 
nasturtium and marigold; the lovely 
brown of the oak and beech foliage; 
the dull gold of the fields of ripe corn; 
the various colors of the fruits (in 
the North, the apple, pear and plum; 
in the South, the orange, lemon and 
pomegranate). 

The number lesson here used was 
worked out with a stencil of a maple 
leaf. First came the tracing of the 
outline of the leaves on the red con- 
struction paper. Note that this out- 
line has mu very much simplified. 
‘The small indentations have been ig- 
nored and only the the five large points 
have been considered. Even then, it 
may be too difficult for some classes. 
If so use the simple leaf of the apple, 
pear or beech tree, and work out the 
tablet with either green or brown 
paper. The brown tablets mounted 
on light tan paper, and the numbers 
made with brown crayon give a_pleas- 
ing effect. Sketch J, Plate III, shows 
a seed that furnishes a good form for 
a tablet. 

Sketches KB and C show the cover 
and open pages of a spelling booklet. 
This cover may be made of red con- 
struction paper or the ordinary draw- 
ing paper may be colored with crayons 
or paints before cutting the double 
leaf. Fasten the booklet by taking 
two or three long stitches through 
pages and cover and tying the ends of 
the thread in a hard knot. 

For other manual training exercises 
make booklets, using the designs sug- 
gested in Plate III. 
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stories and poems, that may be read 
in connection with this autumn work, 
**October’s Bright Blue Weather,” by 
Helen Hunt Jackson, and **The Anx- 
ious Leaf’? by Henry Ward Beecher, 
are favorites of the children, 

Have conversational lessons upon the 
autumn colors, as seen in the parks or 
country and in the . flowers, fruits, 
grains, etc., brought to school. Fol. 
low these by papers written and illus- 
trated by the child. 

‘The following sentences were used 
by primary pupils in their written 
work :— 

We made scales of color, using the 
autumn leaves, 

I have five tones in my scale of red 

maple leaves. 

We have many tones of brown and 
yellow in the leaves of the different 
trees, 

I saw a scarlet woodbine which 
almost covered the trunk of a syca- 
more tree. The scarlet vine on the 
white tree was very pretty. 

We each made a Color Book. In 
the book we painted pictures of the 
flowers, fruits and leaves. 

Sometimes we press leaves, then 
mount them in our Color Book. 

Note that these written sentences are 
interesting and rather well expressed. 
It is because the children gained a 
definite idea of what was desired when 
they had their conversational lessons 
on the same subject. ‘This conversa- 
tion work is especially beneficial to 
the child who naturally uses ungram- 
matical expressions and to the one 
with a limited vocabulary. 

Sheets of drawing paper may _ be 
ang? the different autumn colors. 

hen the papers are dry, leaves may 
be traced ae ut. These paper leaves 
fastened together form a good decora- 




























































































Literature has many beautiful tion for the schoolroom. 
A PLATE mm. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Some Informal Discussions of Control and Methods 


LITTLE TALKS THAT MAY HELP IN THE FIRST DAYS OF SCHOOL 


Getting the Right Atmosphere 
By Sara Potter Paine 


Fellow Teachers, do you think often of, the, old 
adage, ‘‘Order is heaven’s first law ?’’ Recall, if you 
can, a single instance where your teaching amounted 
to anything when there was disorder in the room. You 
gave only part of yourself to your class. It wasn’t 
your best. It wasn’t a whole hearted interest. Don’t 
waste the minutes that way. It weakens you physically 
because your nerves are all ‘‘on edge.’’; it lessens 
your power over your school every time you attempt 
to go on with a recitation if there is a wrong atmos- 
phere in the ‘‘back of the room.’’ - Clear it out and 
proceed, but don’t do this daily. 

On Tuesday morning, maybe, you are demonstrating 
anew principle to your B class. In the midst of it 
you call to Jolin to stop looking out of the window, a 
minute afterward to Fred to make less noise with his 
papers; to Fordyce to study his spelling. You are 
annoyed and they see it. You have interrupted your 
own teaching because you allowed those children to 
annoy you. You experienced the disorder on Tuesday 
and corrected the boys individually. You will have 
the same opportunity on Wednesday, on Thursday and 
on Friday. 

‘More than that, the opportunities will increase he- 
cause disorder and unrest spread. The inattention 
will become seated. Week atter week will go by be- 
cause you didn’t begin right. 

Let us eradicate these troubles at once and then 
proceed. First, be thanktul that you caz be annoyed 
or disturbed or rendered uneasy. If you cannot be 
made uncomfortable, your case is hopeless; and if you 
are disturbed but slightly, you will be like the teacher 
who put a simple example in fractions on the black- 
board, looking to her class to give results. The great 
result’? was that the final answer was left wrong and 
nothing definite was accomplished. 

The teacher had divided her time between the recit- 
ing class and the children in the seats. One boy had 
out a ‘ack o’lantern, another an ear of corn and a pin- 
wheel. They were both reminded of the lessons, and 
they attended to them—whien they pleased, one not at 
all, 

I pitied the boys, not the teacher. Oh, if teachers 
would zzsis¢ on order and system, there wouid be no 
need of these continual interruptions—we might say 
irritations. Give those children to understand just 
once what they are expected to do, and then at the first 
sign of anything wrong, stop all lessons, and make 
them see it is a serious offense. Do not expect a rep- 
etition, but if one should come, then is the time to 
make an example of it. Act, and act firmly. 

Before a class is called out for a lesson, be sure that 
all the pupils at the desks know just what work they 
are to pursue during their study period. If the program 
is changed, let them know it before you begin the rec- 
itation, There is no sense in answering half a dozen 
questions during this time. One kind of respectful, 
but unnecessary interruption comes in the form of con- 
tinned asking for the pronunciation of words. This 
may be avoided, I have found, by a proper drill, the 
day before, on the new words of the next lesson. It 
takes but little time then, and it saves much time 
later, It may be done in concert, each word spoken 
twice after the teacher. Then if a ‘‘slow one’’ needs 
more help, let him ask de¢ween recitations. 

Ihave seen the children in a primary geography class 
come to the front of the room to recite their lesson, . 
when they couldn’t even read it. Something must be 
entirely wrong liere. Probably there were no prepara- 
tions, no helpful suggestions made the day before. 
Perhaps a case of disciplining divided the teacher's 
attention, and consequently the attention of the pupils. 
With a teacher’s strong effort and children’s eager 
interest, results ought to be encouraging, at least. 

One more thing,—don’t neglect to keep a good sup- 
Ply of busy work. The occupied mind produces the 
quiet, helpful child. There will always be those who 
Will ‘finish first.’? Be on the lookout and meet them 
With material. Lave interesting and helpful things to 
do all thought up. ; 


I have omitted to mention one time in the day which 
is often a trying one. This is apt to be so, especially, 
in a country school of many grades. I am_ thinking 
of the noon hour. When many of the children bring 
their dinners it necessitates some sort of amusement in 
the schoolroom for a half-hour or so, I have memories 
now of happy groups of boys and girls at such a time. 
They were supplied with Authors, Checkers, Dominoes, 
Puzzles (Picture, Map and History) and boxes of at- 

tractive cards. These games were kept on one of the 
shelves of the library, to be used on stormy recesses 
and intermissions. Besides a fairly quiet room and no 
trial of discipline, learning was still going on, though 
_ unconsciously. 


Helps Toward Making School Interesting 
By Margaret Whitney 


‘““Now Mary,’’ said a mother to her daughter who 
had just received her first certificate and was ready to 
begin her first term of school in a few days, ‘‘do not 
forget to do all you can to make your school pleasant 
and the work interesting. Remember all the little 
things your teachers have done to give you a good 
time in school.’’ 

‘*Tam very glad you reminded me of that very 
thing,’’ said Mary. ‘‘Think of the good times we 
had the winter Miss Hope taught. Do you remember 
the day we all came home with the rolls of taffy she 
allowed us to make one cold dark day. She surely 
gave us all a surprise when she produced that sack of 
sugar and the kettle, spoons and plates and allowed us 
all to help to make it.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied her mother, ‘‘and I remember how 
well every one learned that winter. I should like to 
know that you might be as successful as Miss Hope is. 
Of course if you do as well as she you will not be 
teaching for a small salary very long, for the good 
teachers are always in demand, and while one should 
not make the salary the first thing, you may be sure 
of promotion if you deserve it.’’ 

The really successful teacher is the one who is able 
to teach in such a manner as to be able to inspire tlie 
scholars with a desire to do their best; and this should 
include their moral as well as their intellectual de- 
velopment. It is no light thing to become the teacher 
of several dozen boys and girls or more, and have them 
pass judgment on your life and its motives for five days 
each week of the eight months that school will be in 
session. 

The things that one can do to make scliool itterest- 
ing will of course depend upon the scholars as well as 
the teacher. In some schools the pupils may all like 
to read or to be read to, and all the teacher will find 
it necessary to do to entertain them when she desires 
to do this will be to provide good reading material, 
while in other schools this would not be successful. 

If the teacher can draw, or if one of the pupils has 
any ability in this line, this can be utilized by having 
pictures drawn on the board for the others to copy. 
It is well to teach them to draw maps and have these 
placed on the board occasionally. 

Pictures should be cut out and mounted on mats fo 
be used to decorate the walls. Schools songs should 
not be forgotten or neglected. Song books containing 
favorite songs can be obtained for a few cents a copy 
and in some places they are given away as advertise- 
ments. A few minutes spent in singing the first thing 
in the morning will help to put every one in a good 
humor and make all the pupils feel like working. 

Give at least one public entertainment of some sort 
during the term or on the last day. in some places an 
entertainment given for the purpose of buying books 
either to start a school library or to supplement one 
already started will meet with favor; and occasionally 
one hears of a teacher with ambition enough to attempt 
to secure money to purchase an organ for use in the 
school. This requires more effort but if any one re- 
members how much the organ is appreciated after it is 
secured he will be glad and willing to lend his aid to 


the effort. 
The last day really should end with a picnic dinner 


where all the fathers and mothers aud small brothers,. 


and sisters and friends join in having a good social 
time, In some neighborhoods the school invariably 
ends in this manner. By eleven o’clock the whole com- 


‘ munity gathers at he schoolhouse with baskets of food. 


Tables are spread and every one enjoys a good dinner 


' after which the scliolars give the exercises that ‘they 


have prepared for the occasion. If the weather is warm 
enough it is nice to go to some grove or orchard ‘near 
the schoolhouse and spread the dinner either on tables 
or the ground ; but many an oceasion of this kind has 
been held right in the schoolhouse, using the desks 
for tables. 


Securing the Control of Your School 
By M. F. Webb 


Most teachers who fail are weak in government. 
Withont good government one can not teach or even 
get the children interested enough in a subject to 
make them attentive. How can we secure good govern- 
ment? Shall we have a long list of rules, and compel 
the pupils to obey them or suffer punishment? Shall 
we nay and scold all the time? Most assuredly not; 
none of these will secure good government, We must 
first secure the good will of the children. This is not 
obtained by indulging them or by calling them by pet 
names, but by making their work interesting. Nochild 
likes to be treated like a baby all the time. Treat the 
pupils like young men and young women and they will 
reciprocate by ‘‘being quiet’’ and tending strictly to 
their own work, ‘Treat them as you want them to treat 
you. If they get restless, open all the windows wide, 
have them stand and take three or four good deep 
breaths, then go through some simple gymnastic ex- 
ercise, as the arm movements for example, to ‘get the 
blood to circulating more freely. 

We must be patient and kind, but when we give a 
direction we must see that it is obeyed at once. We 
must not be so cross that we will be disliked, nor so 
good natured that we can be imposed upon. Some 
teachers have a habit of stating their troublesto certain 
of their pupils, trying to excite their pity. Do not do 
this. You only make them think the less of you. 

Don’t make many rules, for they are sure to be 
broken. The children think: ‘‘She expects me to 
break those rules or she wouldn’t have them, so we’ll 
just break a few and see what she’ll do.’’ But whether 
you make many or few rules, be sure that every one of 
them is obeyed. 

Whenever you promise to do a thing, always do it, 
no matter what’ it is. Do not show partiality. This 
is something that you will have to be very careful 
about. It is very easy to treat one child better than 
you do another, This will make the parents jealous 
and you will be talked about. And in a country or 
ungraded school this is sure to cause you trouble. 
Praise a child, but do not flatter, and do not be always 
on the watch for his faults. Do not feel above your 
pupils. Be their best friend and respect them and they 
will respect you. 

Whipping should be the last means of punishment. 
In all my experience as a teacher I have never whipped 
a child but once. A good talk is generally more effect- 
ive than a whipping. When you tell a child that if 
he does a certain thing again he will be punished, be 
sure that you punish him, or he will lose all respect for 
you, 

When the weather is cold or damp, be on time and 
have the schoolroom warm when the children arrive. 
A good way to prevent tardiness is to make the morn- 
ing exercises interesting. In this county it is the cus- 
tom to give a certificate of perfect attendance to a 
child who is neither absent nor tardy for one full 
month; when he has obtained four of these monthly 
certificates give him a large ‘‘diploma,’’ signed by the 
teacher and the county superintendent. 

Go out sometimes and play with the children. It 
pleases them and will do you good, but do not get too 
intimate with them, nor join in the childish quarrels. 

It will be impossible to please everybody in your 
district. An angel couldn't do that, Do your best, 
and do not let little things that afe said about your 


work worry. you, 6. 
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The moment you have aroused ambition in a 
child you have created a fresh source of power 
within the child’s mind and at the same time 
located there the responsibility, in so far as it 
relates to effort, instead .of in authority 
exercised from without, Once ambition is 
aroused the process of auto-education begins— 
self- examination, self-discipline, and self-direc- 
tion—crudely enough at first but nevertheless 
clearly apprehended and acknowledged—From 
“The School in the Home.” 
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Making the Best of Things 
By Lena E. Bliss 


We are making a fight tor an education away up here 
in northern New Ilampshire, Picture, if you can, a 
little old-fashioned country schoolhouse, not red but 
white, in a rural community composed of poor farmers, 
Inside are bare unsightly walls and painted blackboards, 
and seats upon which ‘‘ the jack-knife’s carved initial” 
is plainly visible. About eighteen pupils are in at- 
tendance. 

Is it any wonder that I, who had just come from the 
vicinity of Boston, where had | left a schoolroom with 
polished floors and slate blackboards, sank wearily into 
the only chair in the room, bowed my head upon the 
dingy table and in true feminine fashion wept as if 
my heart would break ? 

But I am said to be a person of resources in which 
the poetical and practical are mingled, and when the 
first paroxysm of homesickness was over, I saw a flash 
of sunlight come pouring into the room, and I smiled, 

Then I turned my gaze outward and saw about me 
the grand old mountains towering on either side, just 
beginning to glow with autumal glory, the forests of 
fir and birch and maple stretching away to the north- 
ward, and a feeling of strength, such as only comes 
from the hilltops, stole into my soul. 

Next the practical phase of the situation confronted 
me, My view of the mountains would be clearer if 
the windows were washed, and a little soap and water 
and creolin would vastly improve that floor, So my 
first move was to make friends with the neighbor across 
the way, who loaned me a mop and pail, some cloths 
and dusters and a cake of soap. ‘‘I never knew the 
value of a cake of soap before,’’ I cried, ‘‘Oh, how 
good and clean it smells!’’ and when the kettle of hot 
water appeared that room underwent such a trans- 
formation. 

The next step was to get the committee to provide 
one good blackboard and paint the others, also a new 
tin wash basin, a broom, etc. The school had a new 
water pail, and the children brought water from a 
neighboring mountain spring that bubbled up from 
the ground, sparkling and clear., 

Most of the pupils brought their dinners, so I sent 
them into the woods at noon and they returned laden 
with fir boughs and berries of mountain ash. These, 
with the pine, were placed about the room over the 
blackboards, the red berries peeping brightly out from 
their nest in the warm fir boughs, and the flag in the 
back of the room was draped with evergreens, a cheer- 
ful wood fire cracked in the centre and children and 
teacher alike looked happy. 

Later I constructed a waste-basket of birch bark. 

On the first visit of the Superintendent I ordered 
some large pieces of cardboard and a rubber pen. 
Then I manufactured some charts for the Primary 
Reading Class, with phonograms at the top and con- 
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Conquering Conditions 


A CONTINUATION OF LAST MONTH’S 
SYMPOSIUM OF PERSONALLY NAR- 
RATED EXPERIENCES DEALING WITH 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER 


sonants below. They learned sixty new words a week 
in the second grade. A piich-pipe was the next thing 
and the schoo] was soon on its way in music. 

Sewing was then introduced. They began with the 
cards, then learned to hem little aprons, embroidered 
initials on pin-cushion covers, and made sachet bags, 
and other articles. 

Now what about painting? No colors, no crayons— 
nothing to work with. Well, they had some ink. 
Feathers would make excellent brushes. I wish you 
could have seen that first sketch—‘A Ship on Fire.’’ 
It was a wonderful conflayration and you could actually 
see aman on the deck of the burning ship. Later 
came mountain landscapes, water scenes, and cloud 
effects. What eager little workers! 

One day a child brought in some flag pictures, such 
as are issued by the U. S. Weather Bureau. That gave 
‘«Teacher’’ another idea. I had all the cclors necessary 
in paper and gave the older girls a pair of scissors, and 
soon they had a set of weather signals with peeled 
twigs of maple for poles, A flag man was chosen to 
put up the signals each day, his office to hold good 
only during good behavior. 

Any opportunity for flower culture in this barren 
northern clime? Yes, they could have some pansies, 
golden-glow, and lilies—tigers or lemon—in the school 
yard, by planting seeds in the fall and protecting them 
with fir boughs through the cold. In the spring they 
would have window-boxes of nasturtiums inside. 

A small clock was purchased by contributed money, 
a pop-corn social was held in the winter, and a mock 
graduation given at which the girls wore black cambric 
dresses with necklaces of popcorn and carried partidge 
tails for fans. The diplomas were birch bark rolls. 
The proceeds of the first filled the little book-case with 
supplementary readers, those of the second bought a 
basket ball game. , 

At the end of the year the teacher was awarded a 
State Certificate. She voted it the happiest year in 
her experience. 


A Literary Society in a River Town 
By D. A. Ward 


My experiences.in conducting a literary society and 
a series of lectures in connection with it may be help- 
ful to teachers who wish a means of arousing an edu- 
cational sentiment in a community of crude ideas and 
loose mental habits. 

I placed the society on as firm and permanent a 
foundation as I could in its organization, by securing 
the adoption of a carefully prepared contstitution and 
set of by-laws. A membership fee was required, and 
and a money penalty was attached to the non-perform- 
ance of duty by a member when placed upon the pro- 
gram. Both these assessments were very small, but 
they were sufficient to add to the personal interest of 
the members and to provide a fund which enabled the 
%ociety to pay for the light and fuel used at its 
meetings. 

My idea was to make the work as varied as possible. 
The debate was one feature of each meeting, and was 
usually limited to two or four speakers, with time 
limits fixed and rigidly observed. The time limit se- 
cured better preparation by the speakers, and taught 
them to condense the argument and not waste time 
fumbling with words and hunting for ideas after coming 
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No one can compel you to be a teacher if you 
do not desire to be one. There are occupations 
in which if you fail the loss is yours. In teach- 
ing if you fail it is not your loss. The teacher 
deals with the eternal life in every way. You 
have the making of the character determining the 
making of those to be born later. Unless you 
are willing to do all for the results of others, go 
and do something else.-—Dr. P. P. Ciaxton, U. S, 
Commissioner of Education. 











on the floor. Besides the better training of tie speak. 
ers themselves, this plan maintained the interest of 
the debate and averted the disorderliness which so 
easily arises in country debating societies. > 

Subjects which appealed to, the practical interests of 
the people were chosen as much as possible. The 
discussion of the merits and demerits of a bill pending 
in Congress or in the State Legislature always makes 
an interesting debate. The field of Social Science 
furnishes many interesting questions that are constantly 
coming up and being discussed in the newspapers and 
magazines. The Race Problem is always before the 
public, if not in formal articles, in incidents which are 
occurring almost every day and are recorded in the 
newspapers. 

The lessons given were more in the form of lectures 
than class recitations. In that too, we made the great- 
est possible variety in the selection of subjects and in 
the presentation of them. We used the blackboard to 
illustrate the lecture when the subject admitted of such 
illustration, It was the aim to select subjects from 
which the peculiar and rather startling facts could be 
brought out, for these will hold attention and elicit 
discussion more certainly than the more formal lessons 
which develop an outline of principles; and the pur- 
pose was to get the people to think, rather than to 
give them knowledge. It was not necessary to go out- 
side the common school studies for subjects which 
abounded in facts new and surprising to those people 
whose manner of life bespoke their common notion 
that books are a special endowment to a select and 
educated class, and not at all necessary for a people 
in their sphere. 

The various programs consisted of other numbers, 
as, essays, select readings, original prepared speeches, 
impromptu speeches and ‘music, each program being 
arranged with as much variety of subject and of exer- 
cise as possible with the idea of keeping something 
new always before the audience. 

I have conducted literary work and lectures in other 
schools, and they have always had a wholesome in- 
fluence, but in no place have I ever felt a keener 
pleasure in seeing an idea flourished than in this very 
village, filled with so many debasing influences, and 
with so low an educational standard. 

It is a psychological fact that the mind can hold 
attention on a subject only so long as there is some- 
thing of interest presenting itself. Opposition, ora 
‘‘shock of difference,’’ between ego and non-ego is 
the yecessary condition for the existence of conscious- 
ness ; and a change of opposition, or a continued series 
of shocks of difference, is the necessary condition for 
a continuance of consciousness. So an interesting 
phenomenon being a necessity for attention, a series 
of new and interesting phenomena is a necessity for 
continued attention. 
begets the habit of attention, a prime necessity for the 
cultivation and growth of the mind. 








The permanent success of.our schools, the measure o 
they teach all the children of all the people to manipulate thin 
of coarse and fine, material and spiritual, as there are varieties o 
for us to travel, what unexplored fields for us to exp 
on, Columbus made a great addition to the world 


f what they really do for the good of the body politic, both turn on how much and how well 
gs—all sorts of things, as many things as there are children, and of as varying grades 
f quality in matter and in individual being. What untried ways there are here 
lore and survey. And herein lies the inspiration for all true teachers, the goal that lures them 
é ’s map, and to human possibilities, when he found the western world. -What new worlds may 
you and I yet find, in the unsailed-seas of human possibilities that are open in every schoolroom ! Such possibilities are always present, and this is 
why the calling of the teacher is the greatest of all. If only we can so manip ! 


Seals ulate these possibilities that th h i st. 
—William Hawley Smith in “All the Children of the People.” 5 oT 





Continued attention repeated, © 
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The Social as a Means of Raising Money for a Library 


Last month we suggested the Schcolroom Social as an excellent way of 
obtaining money for a school library audat the same time promoting 
fricndliness and soctal activity in the community. 


socials were described including the famous ‘ 


A FISH POND SOCIAL 


AVE two fish ponds, charging for the privilege 
The 
fish pond is formed by hanging a curtain across 
Behind the curtain stands a 
table loaded with ‘‘fish,’’ and presided over by two or 
The fishing 
poles are broomsticks sawed off just above the brush 
The hooks may be bent 
pins, and when the ‘‘fish’’ is too Heavy it may be tied 


E of fishing, five and ten cents respectively. 


one corner of the room. 
three girls who tie them to the hooks. 
and lines fasteneed to them. 


to the line instead of the hook. 


It is well to devote one pond to articles just for the 


young people and to have one for the grown folks, 
The fish may 
five-cent pond, and of five cent trifles pur- 
chased at a ‘‘5 and 10 Cent Store’’ in the 


yewers 


consist of home-made articles in the 


By Grace B, Faxon 


‘conundrum supper.” 


Stv castly arranged 
‘apple-pie soctal” and the 


bodies found in advertisements or fashion sheets. Hats, 
bonnets, curls, etc., may be pasted on to render the 
transformation more effective. George Washington's 
face peeping out of a widow’s bonnet and dressed in 
widow’s clothes makes a disguise hard to penetrate. 
Marie Antionette’s face topping a dress suit and wear- 
ing a silk hat also is incongruous. 

The following well-known characters are suggested 
for masqueraders: Abraham Lincoln, John Rockefeller, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Andrew Carnegie, Queen’ Vic- 
toria, Rudyard Kipling, Rosa Bonheur, Theodore 
Roosevelt, King Edward VII, 
Robert Peary, Enrico Caruso. 

These figures are all mounted upon a large sheet of 


Ignace Paderewski, 


On this page we offer a few more. 
glad to receive contributions describing successful socials held in the 
schoolroom, witha view to publishing them in an early issue. 

compensation will be given for such articles.—THE EDITORS. 


We shall be 


Suttable 


another to the one who tells lis story best. The ad- 
mission fee may be based on the strength of the pro- 
gram, 
A TRAVEL SOCIAL 

This program may be arranged more easily than the 
foregoing one, for it is hard to find persons who can 
be induced to stand and talk to an audience. In the 
Travel Social arrange with a dozen or more people to 
read an account of something they have seen or done 
on a trip away from home, There are many women’s 
clubs which devote one meeting every year to travel 
papers by members and this afternoon is held in great 
regard. The papers will furnish topics of conversation 
for the social hour that follows the readings. 


A WINTER PICNIC 





ten cent pond. At one Fish Pond Social I 


Cold weather will be upon us before long 





know of, nothing was so popular at the five- 
cent table as twenty-five home-made pop- 
corn balls, 
A SHADOW SOCIAL, 
Distribute the following notice as widely 
as possible :— 


What? Guessing Social. 
When? Iallowe’en. 
Where? Smithtown School. 


By Whom? ‘Teacher and Pupils. 

Kor Whom? You and Your Friends. 

For What? To Guess, Purchase a Sha- 
dow, and Get Supper. 

Ten one act charades may be given, thie 
audience writing down the answers. The 
one having the most complete list receives 
aprize. The refresliments are contributed 
by the women of the district and each man 
purchases a shadow with whom he eats 
supper. The shadows are produced as fol- 
lows: All the women go behind a curtain 
inthe front of the room, The room is 
made dark. The women drape themselves 
in sheets and one by one stand before the 
curtain with a ligiit held behind her, so as 
to throw a shadow on the curtain. By rais- 





. 
What Books Do We Want in Our Library ? 


First—Iateresting and wholesome stories. From these the 
child will get new ideas and an enlargement of his vocabu- 
lary. The interest in the story will keep him at his beok 
and if he gained nothing more than greater ability to read the 
printed page, it would be worth while. But he will get much 
more. From a good story he will acquire wholesome ideas 
which will influence his sense of what is right. It will give 
him a taste for what is best in literature and life. 

Second—There should be books which reinforce the regular 
studies of the school. History stories and biography appeal 
to children in the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades. Hav- 
ing read these, they have the foundation and will find the 
United States history of the seventh and eighth grades inter- 
esting. History stories and biography should supplement the 
regular history work. A paragraph is devoted to a man ora 
great event. The pupil becomes interested and will consider 
a whole book on the subject a great find. Books of travel and 
such as give information of our own and other countries will 
prepare the primary pupils to comprehend and like geography. 
To the older ones they will give far more information than will 
the text in geography. Books on nature study and science 
about animals and plants are interesting and will cause the 
children to want to know about the things around them. 


and a ‘* Winter Picnic’’ will be found novel 
and entertaining. Send out invitations in 
verse form like the following, which is also 
explanatory of what may be expected: 


We’re going to have a picnic here, in spite 
of snow and rime— 

Just like the outdoor picnics that come in 
summer time. 

You must confess just seven cents a fair ad- 
mission fee, 

And every seventh person is allowed to en- 
ter free. 

Bring basket. supper, if you please, 
those who come without it 

Can purchase food for seven cents — but 
you'll hear more about it. 

The younger children’s games come first; 
we hope they will arrive 

In time to play before their tea, so let them 
cone at five. 

Wear cotton dresses if you like; a wide 
brimmed hat of straw 


but 


Would show to great advantage next a ging- 
ham pinafore. 

In fact, *twill be a yvrand surprise, with lots 
of novel features, 








ing or lowering the lamp, the height may 


(We hope you don’t object to snakes and 








be changed. A clever auctioneer adds 
greatly to the merriment. 


A SPELLING AND A GUESSING SOCIAL 


Each person pays ten cents to enter these contests. 
A good reader may read the account of the spelling 
watch in Kggleston’s ‘*‘Hoosier Sclhoolimaster’’ of 
how Hannah spelled down the new schoolmaster. 

Next have an old-fashioned Spelling Bee. Use a 
“Webster’s Klementary’’ and urge everyone to take 
part. Give a small dictionary or some book fora 
prize. 

The last part of the evening may be devoted to a 
guessing game called ‘‘Tlé Masqueraders.’’ These are 
heads of well known people cut from magazines, news- 
Papers or any other available source and pasted on 








It is safe to say that in nine cases out of 
ten it is not the boy or the girl who loves 
literature that goes wrong or who leaves the 
pleasant country home for the cheap, tawdry 
pleasures of the village or the city. It is 


the young person who longs for more contact 
with life than the small family circle af- 
fords, but who has not been trained to enter 
into the great arena of human existence and 
activities through the safest of all meth- 
-ods, the reading of real literature.—Mary 
A. Laselle. 
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cardboard and each one is numbered. Pencils, and 
papers similarly numbered, are passed to the guests. 
Kach person writes upon his paper the names of as many 
of the masqueraders as he can identify. The one whose 
list shows the largest number of correct answers wins 
the prize, which may be a photograph or print of one 
of the characters of the Contest. 
A STORY TELLING SOCIAL 

A competition in story telling has proved a strong 
attraction for a social. Ask six or more persons to tell 
a story, true or otherwise., A prize is given to the 
person who tells his story the best; or there may be 
two prizes, one for the person who tells the best story, 








It is time that parents realized the great 
importance of the reading habit upon the 
minds of their children. It is during child- 
hood that lasting impressions are made. 
Childhood is ‘‘the period of plasticity,’’ the 
period of adjustment. ‘‘Go with mean peo- 
ple and you think life mean,’’ said Emer- 
son. Read impure books, and books which 
give false views of life and character is 
blackened. Many a boy has taken his first 
steps toward a criminal career from a bad 
book. —Suburban Life Magazine. 


























other crawling creatures. ) 
So kindly keep the date in mind, for it’s 


important very— 


On Tuesday night, from five to ten, the ninth of 


January. 
District No. 3. School, Lewistown, Vt. 
Decorate the schoolroom with evergreen boughs and 


stand little trees in corners, soas fo give as ‘‘woodsy’’ 
au appearance as possible. 
may be spiders and snakes from the ‘'5 and 10 Cent 
Store.’’ 
brings a basket lunch. d 
bucket placed in the corner of the room. 


The ‘‘crawling creatures’ 


Every one comes in summer clothes and 
Serve lemonade from a wooden 


Spread rugs and blankets on the floor and sit on 
them while eating lunches. 








From the total training during childhood | 
there should result in the child a taste for 
interesting and improving reading, which 
should direct and inspire its subsequent in- 
tellectual life. That schooling which re- 
sults in this taste for good reading, how- 
ever unsystematic or eccentric the schooling 
may have been, has achieved a main end 
of elementary education ; and that schooling 
which does not resnit in implanting this 
permanent taste has failed.—Charles W. 
Eliot. 
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Recitations for Friday Afternoons or Special Days 


Solomon and the Bees 


This poem is always a good one to recite, It 
may be used alsoinan idea for an impromptu 
English lesson on any day or on some special 
day. Letone pupil recite the poem as finely as 
possible; let another recite or read ,the prose 
that tells the same story; discuss with pupils 
which form they prefer, and why; which form 
is the more difficult to write, and why, etc. 
Discuss the moral lesson and talk of the char- 
acters in the story, if you choose. 


When Solomon was reigning in his glory, 
Unto his throne the Queen of Sheba 
came— 
So in the Talmud you may read the 
story ,— 
Drawn by the magic of the monarch’s 
fame, 
To see the splendors of his court, and 
bring 
Some fitting tribute to the mighty king. 


Nor this alone: much had her Higlhmess 
heard 
What flowers of learning graced the 
ruyal speech ; 
What gems of wisdom dropped with every 
word ; 
What wholesome lessons he was 
to teach ~ 
In pleasing proverbs; 
sooth, 
To know if Rumor spoke the simple truth. 


wont 


and she wished, in 


Besides, the Queen had heard—which 
piqued her most— 
How through the deepest riddles he 
could spy ; 
How all the curious arts that women boast 
Were quite transparent to his piercing 
e 
And - the Queen had come—a royal 
guest— 
To put the sage’s cunning to the test. 
And straight she held before the mon- 
arch’s view, 
In either hand, a radiant wreath of 
flowers ; 
The one, bedecked with every charming 
hue, 
Was newly culled from Nature’s chouic- 
est bowers; 
The other, no less fair in every part, 
Was the rare product of divinest Art. 


‘* Which is the true, and which the false?’’ 
she said. 
Great Solomon was silent. All amazed, 
Each wondering courtier shook his puz- 
zled head 
While at the garlands long the monarch 
gazed, 
As one who sees a miracle, and fair, 
For very rapture, ne’er would speak again. 


‘*Which is the true?’’ once more the 
woman asked, 
Pleased at the fond amazement of the | 
king; 
‘*So wise a head should not be bet 
tasked, 
Most learned Liege, with such a trivial | 
thing !’’ 
But still the sage was silent; it was plain | 
A — doubt perplexed the comet 
rain 


While thus he pondered, presently ~ 


sees, 
— by the casement,—so the — 
oes, — 
A little band of busy, bustling bees, 
Hunting for honey in a withered rose. 
The monarch smiled, and raised his royal | 
head; 
‘*Open the window!’’—that was all he 
said. 


The window opened at the King’s com- 
- mand ; 
Within the rooms the eager insects flew, 
And sought the flowers in Sheba’s dexter | 


hand ! 
And so the king and all the courtiers 
knew ; 
That wreath was Nature’s;—and the | 
baffled queen 


| 

| 
Reiurned to tell the wonders she had seen. 
My story teaciies—tvery tale should bear | 

A fitting moral—that the wise may find 
In trifles light as atoms in the air 

Some useful lesson to enrich the mind ,— 
Some truth designed to profit or to oleate, | 
As — king learned wisdom from the 

ees 





—John G. Saxe. 








The King and the Bees 


One day King Solomon was sitting on 
his throne, and his great men were stand- 
ing around him. Suddenly the door was 
thrown open and the Queen of Sheba 
came in. 

“‘O King,’’ she said, ‘‘in my own 
country, far, far away, I have heard much 
about your power and~ glory, but much 
more about your wisdom. Men have told 
me that there is no riddle so cunning that 
you can not solve it. Is this true?’’ 

‘‘It is as you say, O Queen,’’ answered 
Solomon. 

‘Well, I have here a puzzle which I 
think will test your wisdom. Shall I 
show it to you?”’ 

‘‘Most certainly, O Queen.’ 

Then she held up in each neue a beau- 
tiful wreath of flowers. The wreaths were 
so nearly alike that none of those who 
were witli the king could point out any 
difference. 

‘*One of these wreaths,’’ said the queen, 
‘tis made of flowers plucked from your 
garden, The other is made of artificial 
flowers, shaped and colored by a skillful 
artist. Now, tell me, O King, which is 
the true and which is the false?’’ 


Salute 
M. B. H. 





The king, for once, was puzzled. He 
stroked his chin. He looked at the 
wreaths from every side. He frowned. 
He bit his lips. 

‘Which is the true?’’ the queen again 
asked. 

Still the king did not answer. 

‘‘T have heard that you are the wisest 
man in the world,’’ she said, ‘‘and surely 
this simple thing ought not to puzzle 
you. 

The king moved uneasily on his golden 
throne. His officers and great men shook 
their heads. Some would have smiled, 
if they had dared. 

‘‘Look at the flowers carefully,’’ said 
the queen, '‘ and let us have your answer.’’ 

Then the king remembered something. 
He remembered that close by his window 
there was a climbing vine filled with 
beautiful sweet flowers. He remembered 
that he liad seen many bees flying among 
these flowers and gathering honey from 
them. 

So he said, ‘‘Opén the window!”’ 

It was opened. The queen was stand- 
ing quite near to it with the two wreaths 
still in her hands. All eyes were turned 
to see why the king had said, ‘‘Open the 
window.”’ 


March 


Murier B. HutcHincs 
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The next moment two bees flew eagerly 
in. Then came another and another, All 
flew to the flowers in the queen’s right 
hand, Not one of the bees so much as 
looked at those in her left hand. 

‘*O Queen of Sheba, the bees have given 
you my answer,”’ then said Solomon, 

And the queen said, ‘You are wise, 
King Solomon. You gather knowledge 
from the little things which common 
men pass by unnoticed.’’ 


Patriotic Song 


My country is America, 
The great United States; 
Her meadow lands and mountains 
From east to Golden Gates, 
With fruits and fragrant flowers, 
Broad fields of golden grain, 
And wealtii of mine and forest, 
Bright skies and gentle rain. 


No men than hers are braver, 
No women are more true; 

Her boys and girls must ever 
Create the good anew. 

Like Lincoln and like Washington 
And brave Lucretia Mott, 

Seek the truth and stand for it; 
Let wrong entice you not. 


Dear land of wealth and freedom, 
Thou only canst be great 

As we, thy men and women, 
Are true to home and state ; 

O boys and girls, remember, 
It is the same with you; 

Then stand up for your colors, 
The red, the white, the blue. 


| Early Lessons in Counting 


| Number 1 is very straight, 
2 is different ; 

3 is curly, 4 is burly, 

5 is badly bent. 

6 is never hard to make, 
And 7 has one ley, 

8 is double, g no trouble, 
o is like an egy. 


Six Gems for Upper Grades 
/SO MUCH BAD IN TIIE BEST OF US 


| There is so much bad in the best of us, 
+ And so much good in the worst of us, 

That it scarcely behooves the most of us 
| To talk about the rest of us. 


WORK THOU FOR PLEASURE 


| Work thou for pleasure ; paint or sing or 
| carve 

The thing thou lovest, though the body 
| starve. 

| Who works for glory misses oft thie goal; 
| iW ho works for money coins his very soul. 
| Work for work's sake then, and it well 
| may be 
| That these things shall be added unto 
thee. 





—Kenyon Cox. 
AN OLD SAYING 


Four things come not back: 
The spoken word ; 

The sped arrow ; 

Time past ; 

The neglected opportunity. 


A ROSE TO THE LIVING 


A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead; 
In filling love’s infinite store 
A rose to the living is more, 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled— 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


HELPFULNESS 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain: 
If I can ease one life the achiny, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


FOUR THINGS 
Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly ; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely : 
To act from honest motives purely ; ; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 











§: a 


—Henry van Dyke. 
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Hallowe’en Surprises 
By Willis N. Bugbee 


CHARACTERS: Fred, Charles, George, 
Harry, Mary, Lucy, Susie, Nellie, Mr. 
Gray (old and deaf) . 


ScENE: A dooryard, with bushes and 
shrubbery. 

TIME: Evening. 

(Enter Mary holding candle in one 
hand and mirror in the other. She walks 
backward looking into the glass, and re- 
peating the following) :— 

“Round and round, O stars so fair! 

Ye travel and search out everywhere ; 

I pray you, sweet stars, now show to me 

This night who my future husband shall 
be.”’ 

(Enter Mr. Gray unobserved by Mary. 
He stands behind her so that his face is 
reflected in the mirror over her shoulder. 


Mary—Oh, Mr. Gray, is it you? 

Mr. G—Hey! 

Mary (loudly)—I say, is it you? Were 
you sent by the stars, Mr Gray? 

Mr. G— Sent by the stars? Wal, I 
gum, that’s a good one. I just came over 
to borrow your pa’s corncutter, that’s all. 
Want to use it fust thing in the mornin’. 

Mary (disgusted) —Oh, is that all? 
Well, you'll find pa in the kitchen. 

Mr. G.—Thankee. 
sce. (Exit.) 

Mary—Dear me! 


(ll go right in and 


His face was the only 
one I saw in my mirror. Suppose that 
sign really should come true? Wouldn’t 
it be ridiculous? It would be rosy May 
and gray December. (Listeus.) Here’s 
Lucy coming now. I’1l hide behind this 
bush. 

(Enter Lucy paring apple and repeat- 
ing the following lines) :— 


“T pare this apple round and round 
again, 

My shepherd’s name to flourish on the 
plain, 


(Throws paring over shoulder, )- 

I fling the unbroken paring o’er my 
head ; (Examines it.) 
Upon the grass a pertect M is read.’’ 

Lucy—Why, that’s just the same initial 
asmy own. I was in hopes that— 

Mary— 

“Change the name but not the letter, 

Marry for worse and not for better.’’ 

Lucy (startled)--Oh, Mary, ‘iow you 
frightened me! I didn’t know vou were 
here. 

(A voice outside calls, ‘‘Let him who 
isto be my true love bring me some 
walnuts.’’) 

Mary (with hand to mouth) —Sh—! 
Here comes Nellie tryiug the walnut 
charm. Don’t let her see us. (They 
hide behind shrubbery. Enter Nellie re- 
peating the following and circling 
about), 

“Last Hallow Eve I sought a walnut 
tree, 

In hopes my: true Love’s face that I 
might see. 

Three times I called, 

_ walked apace ; 

Then in tie tree I saw my true Love’s 
face.’? 

Mary and Lucy-—Whose face was it, 
Nellie? Do tell us. 

Nellie (startled) —Oh, girls! Why— 
teally, I—I can’t. You see— 

Lucy—Oh well, never mind if you 
ptomised him not to teil. 

Mary—See! Here comes Susie twining 

@ roses, 

(Girls conceal theinselves at rear. En- 
ter Susie twining the stems of two pink 
toses and repeating the following) :— 

“Twine, twine, and intertwine; 
Let my love be wholly mine. 
If his heart be kind and true, 
Deeper grow his roses’ hue.’’ 

(Susie examines the rose closely. Girls 
laugh, ) : 

‘Susie (in surprise)—-Oh, girls, I never 
Sspected you were here. 

_Mary—Well, we are liere and it is our 
Sitcere wish that his rose will turn to a 
eeper hue, 


three times I 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Plays and Recitations for the Autumn Season 


Lucy—Isn’t it funny that we were each 
trying Hallowe'en charms and none of us 
knew that the others were here. 

Nellie—And I say, isn’t it fun to try 
these love tests on Hallowe’en?—though, 
of course, we never expect them to come 
true, 

Mary —I should hope some of them 
wouldn’t. 

Susie—Of course they won't. 
only for amusement. 

Lucy—Say, girls, do you know I was 
reading in a book today all about Hal- 
lowe’en and how it originated. 

Nellie—How did it originate? 

Lucy—Why, you see, many years ayo, 
in Kurope, there used to be a funny peo- 
ple who kept a big bon-fire burning all 
the year. round—from one year’s end to 
another, 

Mary—A bon-fire? For a whole year? 

Susie—Didn’t they ever let it go out? 

Nellie—Was it to keep them warm? 

Lucy—lIt was a part of their religion. 
They kept it burning on a big altar in 
honor of the Sun-God, and they thought 
that it protected them from evil spirits. 
Then once a year—on the last day of 
October—they held a great festival and 
the priests, or Druids, dressed in long 
white robes, performed the scared rite of 
putting out the old fire and building a 
new one, 

Mary—But what does all that have to 
co with our signs and charms, and why 
do people—especially boys—teel free to 
cut up all sorts of funny capers on 
Hallowe’en. 

Lucy-—Why, when the fires were put 
out all the witches and goblins and elves 
came from their hiding places and held a 
regular jubilee. After a while this got 
to be such a habit with them that they 
still keep it up every year. ; 

Nellie—Oh, is that the reason? Well, 
I guess some of them are coming now. 
Look up the road. 

(All look toward L.) 

Susie —It’s the boys with Jack-lanterns. 
They’re coming to trighten un, 

Mary—I’ve just thought of something. 
Let’s turn the tables on them. 

Others—How? 


Mary—Come with me and 1’J1] show 
ou. 


They’re 


(All exit at R. Enter boys with Jack- | 


lanterns. They march around the stave 
several times and sing to time of ‘‘The 
Merry Schoo!room’’) :— 

Oh, ho, this is a jolly night! 

Hurrah for Hallowe’en! 

We’re bound to have the biggest time 

That ever we have seen. 

We'll scare the girls out of their wits— 

Oh, ho, won’t that be mean! 

We’ll turn things topsy-turvey Guite— 

Hurrah for Hallowe’en. 

Fred—Wonder where the girls are. I[ 
thought I heard ’em talking just before 
we came. 

Charles—Mavbe they were scared and 
ran away. 

Harry—I say, let’s wait a spell and 
maybe they’ll be back again. 

George—Agreed. We’ll sit down on 
this bench and wait, then won’t we give 
them a good scare! 

Fred—I think Hallowe’en is just splen- 
did. A fellow can do a whole lot of 
things that he can’t do any other time of 
the year. 

Charles—And not get a licking for it 
either. 

(Harry —Say, boys, you don’t think 
there’s any danger of our scaring them 
to death, do you? They mighi have heart 
disease. 

George—I hadn't thought about that. 

Harry—Neither had I. 

Charles — Maybe we ouglit to 
found out beforehand. 

George—Or make them slow a doctor’s 
certificate that their hearts are not 
affected. 

Harry — Well, I thiuk we’ll take a 
chance at it, anyway. If they show signs 
of it we'll—oh, see what's coming! Look 
behind those bushes! 


liave 








(All look to R. and appear frightened.) 

George—What is it, anyway? 

(Sound of deep groans.) 

Charles—Oh, jiminy! Jt’s ghosts! Run, 
boys, run! 

(Boys run off at L, leaving Jack-lan- 
terns. Enter girls R. with sheets wrapped 
about them. They throw sheets aside 
after entering, and all laugh heartily.) 

Mary (calling to boys)—Run, boys, 
run! : 

Lucy (to boys) —Whio’s scared out of 
their wits now? 

Nellie—Isn’t Hallowe’en just splendid! 


Susie—Wonder if they've got heart 
disease. 
(Enter boys looking for Jack-lanterns. ) 


George — Think you’re smart, don’t 
you? 

Mary—Not smart, but we’re glad to get 
even with you for once. 


Nellie—The boot is on the other foot 
this time, isn’t it? 

Fred—Well, it's only for once. But 
we’re going to have a lot of fun yet. 
You know this is the night the goblins 
are out, 

Lucy—What are you going to do? 


Charles—Do? The question is what are 
we not going to do, We’re going to 
take Miss Wiggin’s millinery. sign down 
and nail it up on the blacksmith shop. 

George—We’re going to take off Mr. 
Snyder’s front gate and run it up on the 
flag-pole. 

Fred—And we’re going to put Grand- 
ma Potter's rain water barrel up in the 
apple tree and— 

Harry—That isn’t all, either, but we 
can’t stop to tell any more, We ouglit 
to get started soon as we can. 


Lucy—I think you're real mean to 
bother Mr. Snyder when you know he 
hasn’t got but one leg. You might bet- 
ter pick his apples for him. He told 
mother this morning he'd have to hire 
someone to do it. 


Mary—And you might better saw up 
some wood for Grandma Potter than to 
put her rain water barrel in a tree. 


Susie—I think they would be mure 
surprised, too, because they wouldn’t be 
expecting it. 

Nellie—And don’t you think you 
would get more fun out of it than to do 
mean and disagreeable things? 


Fred—I don't know. How would we 
pick apples and split wood in the dark? 


Lucy — By the light of the silvery 
moon, of course. 

Mary—You might 
lanterns for light. 


use your Jack- 


George—Say, that would be a yood 
idea. What do you say, boys? 


Fred—I—I—Why I think it’s a pretty 
good idea, after all. 


Charles—That’s what I think, too. 


Harry—Grandma Potter’s away tonight 
so we’ll have full swing. 


George—Let’s do it. We'll be fairies 


instead of goblins. 


Fred—And we'll have the best Hallow- 
e’en celebration we’ve ever had, thanks 
be to the girls. 


Susie—Don’t you want us girls to go 
and help you? 


Fred—Whiy, yes, that would be jolly. 
Come on. You can hold the Jack-lanterns 
while we work. 

(All leave stage singing) :— 

Oh, ho, this is a jolly night! 

Hurrah for Hallowe’en! 

We’re bound to have the biggest time 

That ever we have seen. 

Some people will be quite surprised 

When morning comes, I ween, 

To find that fairies have been there, — 

Hurrah for Hallowe’en! 


Nore—The tune to “The Merry Schoolroom” 
may be found in“ Merry Melodies,” price 15cents, 


Additess i. A. oeu Co., Dausvilic, N. Y¥. 
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The Spacious Firmament 


This great religious poem is oue worth mem- 
—— Let the pupils recite it in chorus asa 
part of the morning exercises, 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display ; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty Hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond’rous tale, 
And nightly, to the \istening earth, 
Repeats the story of Ler birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets ia their turn 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though, in solemn silence, all 

Move round this dark, terrestrial ball? 

What though nor real voice nor sound, 

Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Forever singing as they shine, 

‘*The Hand that made us is divine !’’ 
—/oseph Addison, 


Thou Art, O God 


This is another of the great religious poems or 
hymns of the language with its inspiration 
drawn from the beauties of nature. The school 
may recite it in concert just before going home 
at night, 

Thou art, O God, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caugiit from Thee. 
Where’er we turn, Thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine! 


When Day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of Eden, 
And we can always think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into Heaven-— 
Those hues that make the Sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord! are Thine, 


When Night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’er shadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose 

plume 
Is sparkling with unnumber’d eyes— 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord! are Thine. 


When youthful Spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 
And every flower the Summer wreatlies 
Is born beneath that kivdling eye, 
Where'er we turn, Thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine. 
—Thomas Moore. 


The Best That I Can 


This poem will make an effective recitation, 
oritmay be read aloud by the teacher to her 
class and its ethical lesson discussed. 

‘*T can not do much,’’ said a little star, 

‘*To make the dark world bright ; 

My silvery beams cannot struggle far 

Through the folding gloom of night ; 
But I am a part of God’s great plan, 
And I’]1 cheerfully do the best I can.’’ 


‘What is the use,’’ said a fleecy cloud, 
‘*Of these few drops that I hold? 

They will hardly bend the lily proud, 
Though caught in her cup of gold; 

Yet I am a part of God’s great plan, 

So my treasure I'll give as well as I can.’ 


A child went merrily forth to play, 
But a thought, like a silver thread, 
Kept winding in and out all day 
Through the happy golden head ; 
And it seemed to say, ‘‘Doall you can, 
For you are a part of God’s great plan.’’ 


She knew no more than the glancing star, 
Nor the cloud with its chalice full, 
How, why, and for what all strange 

things are— 
She was only a child at school ; 
But she thought, ‘‘It is a part of God’s 
great plan 
That even I should do all that I can.’’ 


So she helped a younger child along, 
When the road was rough to the feet; 
And she sang from her heart a little soug 

That we all thought was passing sweet; 
And her father, a weary, toil- worn man, 
Said, ‘‘I, too, will do the best that I 

can.”” 


> 
—Aulher Cukuown, 
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Unexpected Guests 
By Lula E. I. White 


(A Humorous Play for Hallowe’en or 
any Schoolroom Entertainment) 


CHARACTERS :—Charles, Frank, Henry, 
Ralph, Ethel, Maude, Dorothy, Frances. 


SceNE:—A sitting-room with table, 
chairs and various articles of furniture, 
including a screen, behind which Ralph 
is sitting. Enter Kthel and Maude. 


Kthel—I am so glad you came over this 
evening. Frances and Dorothy are com- 
ing in to study. We'll have lots of fun. 


Maude— Say, Ethel, do you like 
lrances? 

Kthel—Yes, don’t you? 
is awfully sweet. 

Maude—Yes, she isa sweet girl, but 
don’t you think she would be an awful 
coward? She acts so timid. I was only 
thinking if she is that kind of girl, we 
wouldn’t want her in our crowd. You 
know the other three of us aren’t afraid 
of anything. (Boastfully.) 


Kthel—Hm! I should say not. I should 
like to see something that would frighten 
us. Since you mention it, I do think 
Frances acts like the fraid-of-her-shadow 
kind. Oh, jolly! I've gota plan that I 
think will work. Let’s tell ghost stories, 
oh, just awful ones. I love them. If 
she is a fraid-cat, she will show it then. 


I think she 


(Ralph during the first part of this | 


speech was preparing to jump at the girls, 
but hearing the last remark drew back 
with a delighted look on his face.) 


Enter Frances and Dorothy. 

Ethel—Oh, hello, girls, isn’t it lovely 
Maude has come over to spend the even- 
ing too? We will have a gorgeous time. 
What shall we study? 

Frances—I brought my history. 

Maude—So did I. 

Kthel—That settles it. ’'Tis our history 
lesson that we will astonish the teacher 
with tomorrow. I must have a drink of 
water first. (She winks and beckons at 
Dorothy when Frances isn’t looking.) 

Dorothy—May I go with you? 

Kthel—Yes, indeed, come along. 
(They leave. Ethel winks at Maude) 

Maude—lI must get a drink too. You 
be finding the lesson, won’t you, Frances? 
I've forgotten whiere it is. 

Frances—All right I will have it ready 
when you come back. (She is busy 
looking up the lesson when Ralph comes 
out from behjnd the screen Frances 
starts and is about to say something when 
Ralph speaks in a low tone.) 

Ralph—Don’t be scared, Frances, just 
listen! I’ve got something to tell you. 

Frances—Well, I am listening but you 
surely did startle me. “he 

Ralph—I was sitting behind that screen 
before you came and I heard Kthei and 
Maude telling how brave they were and 
they mentioned gliosts, so I bet youa 
cent they will yet to telling ghost 
stories this evening. Now I am going 
out and get Frank and Henry and Charles 
and we'll dress up as ghosts. Now you 
won't tell on us, will you? 

Krances—Oh, won't that be fun! No, 
indeed, I won't tell. Here come the 
girls, Hustle now! I'll see that the tales 
are ghostly enough. 

(Ralph goes out one door and the girls 
enter another, ) 

Kthel—Did you think we were going to 
Stay away all night? 

Frances—No, I didn’t think: you were 
gone long. Here is the history lesson on 
page 232. 

(They all turn to the page and for a 
few minutes study diligently. ) 

Frances—If I had known how easy this 
lesson was, I would have brought some 
other book. 


Maude—I know this lesson too. Let’s 
tell stories for awhile. 
Ethel—That sounds good to me. What 


kind of stories shall it be? 

l'gances—The kind we all like best. I 
propose that we each tell the creepiest 
ghost story that we kuow, 
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Plays and Recitations—Continued 


(Maude, Ethel’ and Dorothy exchange 
surprised glances.) 
Dorothy—Do you like ghost stories? 


Frances—Yes, don't you? I am always 
getting Grandfather to tel! me some of 
his old-time stories. Sometimes he tells 
them so well that I wonder if he believes 
them himself. 


Maude—Well, I heard a good one not 
long ago, and the one who told it to me 
said it was as true as true can be. She 
said a girl she knew was going to stay 
with her all night as her parents were 
away. They went to a party in the eve- 
ning and when they were going home, the 
virl who was going to stay with her 
thought of something she wanted for the 
next day, so they went into the house. 
It was moonliyht, so they didn’t light 
the gas, and my friend stayed down stairs 
while the other girl went up to herroom. 
As she was sitting there she felt as if 
someone was near. It frightened her but 
she didn’t call out to her friend. She 
said really she was so scared that she 
couldn’t move or speak, for she remem- 
bered then of hearing that the house was 
haunted. All at once as she sat there, a 
white figure glided across the floor, and 
then it seemed as if she could hear the 
loudest knocking all over the house. 
When her friend came down, she started 
talking, so Mary didn’t say a word, for 
as the girl hadn’t noticed low scared she 
was, Mary thought it might make her 
nervous in that house atter hearing that 
incident. 


Ethel—Ugh! isn’t that creepy! Think 
of her sitting there and feeling that awful 
thing there in the room with her! 


Dorothy— Do you suppose it really was 
a ghost? 


Frances—Of course not. The wonder- 
ful white thing was some shadow. 


Maude—Yes, but about 
knocking? 

Frances — Well, I don’t suppose her 
heart stopped beating, do you? If there 
had been such a tremendous knocking, 
why wouldn’t her friend have heard it? 
You know how loudly your heart can 
beat at times? It was that perhaps that, 
she heard. 

Ethel—Mavbe it was, for I suppose that 
really there aren’t any ghosts but some 
funny things have happened in the world 
that no one can explain. 


Frances—Yes, like the fact that my 
nose has to point upward while yours is 
the regular true blue straight nose. 


(All involuntarily put their hands to 
their noses and laugh.) 


Dorothy —Well, let’s not wander from 
the subject. Ghost stories are in order. 
Come, Ethel, what is yours? 


Ethel—I was just thinking about one 
I heard once about an old woman who 
lived alone in a tumbled-down house 
near the woods. She was such a funny 
old thing that everyone was afraid of her 
and left her to herself. One morning a 
man was passing her house and he 
noticed how deserted it looked, and he 
told others of it so they went and broke 
into the house and found her there, dead. 
Not long after this some girls were out 
gathering wild flowers and it was after 
sundown, almost twilight, when they 
came back. When they got in sight of 
this place, they saw that every window 
was a blaze of light, |r as windows are 
when the sun shines direct upon them as 
it is setting. They thought that might 
be what lighted those windows, but 
thought it was funny that it should shine 
on all the windows, and then they real- 
ized that the sun had set long ago. 
While they were looking and wondering, 


what the 


‘| slowly the door swung back, and they 


saw standing in the open door the old 
woman. A fine looking man was beside 
her. The old woman seemed to be tell- 
ing him something and she pointed 
toward the town. Then the man looked 
down at her and raised his hand as if 
making a vow. The girls were fright- 
ened nearly to death, but they managed 
to get home as quickly as possible. Now 
comes the funny part of the story. 
Within a week the same man that they 





saw in the door arrived in town. He had 
been out West and his father had died 
while he was away and he didn’t receive 
the letter for a long while. When he 
came back to his home town he found 
out what had happened, and the people 
told him that after his father’s death his 
mother’s mind had seemed queer and all 
at once she had disappeared. He 





couldn’t find any trace of her until on the | 


very same night that the girls saw them 
at the old house he was directed by a 
dream to that town. 
talked just awful to the people about un- 
kindness and not being human and all 
that. 


Dorothy—Oh, dear! Isn’t that just the 
strangest thing! 


Maude—Ughi! It frightenes me. 


Frances—I hate to say it but you must 
be a coward then, to be afraid of just a 


Oh, they said, he | 


'you, 


story. Honey, I should ratiier be afraid | 


of a shadow than a story. The story was 
pretty good but it just couldn't be true, 
and if it was, why should you be 
frightened? 


Maude—Well, it doesn’t frighten me, 
it makes me feel sort of creepy, and I’ve 
got to sleep alone tonight. Say, Dorothy, 
won’t you go home with me and spend 
the night? 


Dorothy — Yes, I guess so. But, 
Frances, you haven’t told your story yet. 
You have been so skeptical of all the 
other stories that I am anxious to hear 
yours. ‘ 


(Just then Ralph appears at the door 
with a slieet around him. ,No one sees 
him excepting Frances who shakes her 
head at him.) 


Frances—I will tell a story, but to be- 
gin with I will tell you that I don’t 
believe it is true. Once upon a time 
four girls got together on Hallowe’en 
and they were going to try all the charms 
that they had ever heard ot. At midnight 
they were all sitting in the room together 
when all at once a white-robed figure ap- 
peared in each corner. (The four boys 
each steal into a corner. All the girls are 
listening to Frances and looking at her 
so intently that they don’t notice the 
ghosts.) One of the girls looked up ana 
saw these strange visitors. She turned 
pale and pointing to one corner, she said, 
“*Look!’’ (Frances points to one corner. 
The girls all look in that direction, and 
seeing the ghost, they scream.) Point- 
ing to another corner she said, ‘‘ Look !’’ 
(Frances points to another corner. 
Maude, Dorothy and Hthel hug each 
other. Maude says, ‘‘Oh, dear’’ and 
begins to cry.) Pointing to another 
corner, she said, ‘‘Look!’’ (Frances suits 
her actions to the words; the girls are 
more scared than ever.) Again she said, 
‘*Look!’’ (As Frances points, the girls 
want to run out of the room, but can’t 
see which way to go.) Then all the 
ghosts take off their winding sheets and 
then appear—skeletons! The four girls 
just died of fright right then and there. 
(During these words the boys draw pil- 
low cases from their heads and unwind 
sheets and stand laughing at the girls. ) 


Maude (piteously)—Ugh! When I saw 
that sheet coming off, I expected to see 
nothing but bones, 

Boys (in unison)—And instead, you 
saw our beautiful faces. (All bow.) 


Ethel—Ralph Ingalls, I’]l make you 
pay for this. I’11 tell Dad on you and he 
will punish you. 

Ralph— My dear little sister, Dad 
knows all about it. I was sitting behind 
that screen and heard you and Maude 
telling low brave you were, so when I 
told Dad about it, he gave his permission 
to my getting the boys and playing this 
little trick. 

Frances—Now, girls, you ought not be 
cross with the boys, for see how well they 
illustrated my ghost story. 


Frank—You weren’t frightened a bit, 
were you? 
_ Frances—No, I don’t believe in ghosts, 
and then I had good reason for not being 
afraid of these yhosts. 
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Girls—You area darling and we are 
glad that you have joined our crowd, 


‘Frances—Thank you, but really I must 
be going home now. 


Dorothy—So must I, but I am so ner. 
vous that I hate to® go home alone, | 
have to go in the opposite direction from 
all you girls. I Anow that I shall see a 
ghost around every corner. 


Charles—We boys are so young that 
our mothers don’t allow us to walk home 
with young ladies after sundown, but 
since ghosts are abroad, I think they would 
make this an exception, so kindly accept 
our services, 


Henry—Well, Frances, I'll go with 
for I am so nervous (trembling) 
and [am sure no real, live, sure-enough 
gliost would come where you were. 


Ethel—I hate to have you go so soon, 
but if you must, why let’s all plan to 
together somewhere tomorrow 
evening. 


Maude—Can’t you all, boys too, come ° 


over home? 


All answer, ‘‘Yes,’’ ‘‘Sure,’’ 
bet,’’ ete. They prepare to leave.) 


“Vou 


Ralph (aside to Frances)—You are a 
winner! 


Dorothy—Oh, girls! 
Ethel—What is it? 
Frank—Another ghost? 


Dorothy—I didn’t get a chance to tell 
my gliost story. 
(All laugh 

nights.’’) 


and exit amid ‘‘Good- 





Our Country 


Our country! ’tis a glorious land! 
With broad arms stretched from shire 
to shore, 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 
She hears the dark Atlantic roar; 
And, nurtured on her ample breast, - 
How many a goodly prospect lies 
In Nature’s wildest grandeur dressed, 
Enameled with her lovliest dyes. 


Rich prairies, decked with flowers of gold, 
Like sunlit oceans roll afar; 
Broad lakes her azure heavens behold, 
Reflecting clear each trembling star; 
And mighty rivers, mountain born, 
Go sweeping onward, dark and deep, 
Through forests where the bounding tawn 
Beneath their sheltering branches leap. 


Great God! we thank Thee for this home, 
This bounteous birth-land of the free; 

Where wanderers from afar may come, 
And breathe the air of liberty! 

Still may her flowers untrampled spring, 
Her harvests wave, her cities rise; 

And yet, till Time shall fold his wing, 
Remain eartin’s lovliest paradise! 


—Author Unknown. 


The Land of Liberty 


I love my country’s pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills, 
Her sunshine and her storms; 
Her rough and rugged rocks, that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air 
In wild, fantastic forms. 


I love her rivers, deep aud wide, : 
Those mighty streams that seaward glide 
To seek the ocean’s breast; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales, 
Her sliady dells, her flow’ry dales, 
The haunts of peaceful rest. 


I love her forests, datk and lone, 

For there the wild bird’s merry tone 
I hear from morn till night; 

And there are lovelier flowers, I ween, 

Than e’er in Eastern lands were seen, 
In varied colors bright. 


Her forests and her valleys fair, ‘ 

Her flowers that scent the morning 4!t, 
All have their charms for me ; 

But more I love my country’s name, 

Those words that echo deathless fame, 
‘*The Land of Liberty.’’ 


—Author- Unknow. 
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Mrs. Newlywed’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner 
By Alice Richardson 


‘This little comedy has plenty of clean fun in 
it, Merely reading it would convince one that 
it would ‘‘act well,’”’ and the author tells us that 
it was received with much enthusiasm when 
presented by herseventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils. Weare putting it into this issue to enable 
you to have plenty of time to prepareit. We be- 
jieve that this little play would be a splendid 
success as the leading feature of an entertain- 
ment held in the schoolroom around Thanks- 
giving time, 


CHARACTERS: Mrs. Newlywed, Grand- 
pa Squeers, Mary Smith, the Grocery 
Boy, the Little Wilson Boy. 


SCENE: Mrs. Newlywed’s living-room. 


Enter Mrs. 
perplexed. 


Newlywed, very much 


Mrs. Newlywed—Now isn’t this a pre- 
dicament! Mother and Father called clear 
out of the state because of Aunt Minerva’s 
illness at the very last moment, and Jolin’s 
mother many miles away and not another 
single living relative within a possible 
radius who might invite us out for 
Thanksgiving dinner. Whiat shall I do? 
(Sits down to ponder.) John and I can’t 
go to the hotel for our first Thanksgiving 
dinner, and of course I gave Bridget this 
day off and I —I can’t doa thing alone. 
(Slowly.) But still—let me see—now I 
might—with a cook book—and_ then 
there’s a dressed chicken in the refriger- 
ator and (Jumps up.j—I’ll do it. Pll 
get my John’s dinner myself. (Looks 
out the window.) Ok, there goes Mary 
Smith! She’s poor and hasn’t any fam- 
ily and I wonder if she could help me. 
(Rushes to door and _ calls wildly.) 
Mary! Mary Smith! Come inere! (Knter 
Mary.) Mary, I’m ‘in a fearful predic- 
ament, I find that I am obliged to get 
our Thanksgiving dinner myself. ‘There 
will be only Mr. Newlywed and inyself. 
Now could you help me? 


Mary—Sure, ma’am, I’d be delighted. 
What. shall I do first? (Removes shawl 
and hat.) 

Mrs. Newlywed—Well, while I pare the 
apples for my apple pies you may get the 
chicken and those cranberries from the 
refrigerator on the back porch and bring 
them to me. (Exit Mary.) Now I’ll 
have pie and chicken gravy. I wonder 
how you make gravy. I suppose the 
best way to do would be to—oh, what's 
that! (Screams from behind curtain.) 
Oh, oh, oh! (Enter Mary bearing pan of 
cranberries and sobbing.) 


Mary—Oh, ma’am! that awful dog of 
the Brownses was a sniffin' ’round out 
there, and I took the chicken out and set 
iton the step a minute while I got the 
cranberries, and when I looked around 
there was that dog a tearin’ down street 
like mad with the chicken in its mouth. 
Oh! boo-hoo-hoo! 


Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, oh! what shall I 
do? What shall I do? But never mind, 
Mary, I have a plan, You run over to 
the corner grocery store and, meat market 
and tell the grocery boy to come over 
and I’1l order a roast or a boil or some- 
thing. Now hurry, for it’s after nine 
o'clock, (Exit Mary, wiping her eyes 
on ler apron.) Dear, oli, dear! What 
trials beset one when one is trying to 
get up a nice surprise for one’s dear hus- 
band. But I’ll go and wash these cran- 
berries and get them on to cook and then 
I'll come back and pare my apples, I 
guess that will be the better way to do. 
(Turns to go out and runs into Grandpa 
Squeers who is just entering. He hits 
the pan and upsets the cranberries. Gen- 
eerie, Mrs. Newlywed screams, 
ete, 

Grandpa Squeers—Wal, now, what hev 
Idone? We'll just git down and pick 
these up. Pshaw, now, aint thet too bad? 

Mrs, Newlywed (hastily)—Oh, never 
mind, Grandpa Squeers, never mind. 
Mary will pick them up— 

Grandpa Squeers—Eh! Oh, put ’em in 
acup, (Seizes cup from table.) 

Mrs. Newlywed —Oh, no! nol nol 
(But Grandpa Squeers gets down to pick 
Up things and so does she. Enter Mary 
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Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, here’s the boy. 
Have you your pad? I want to order 
some things and you bring them right 
away. 

Grandpa Squeers (thinks she is speak- 
ing to him and comes up closer to hear) 
—Hi!, what? I’m_ gettin’ a leetle deater 
it seems to me, Talk a leetle louder, 
please. 

Mrs. Newlywed (turning aside and 
paying no attention to him)-—Bring me 
a ten-pound roast—a nice juicy one that 
will inake good gravy — 

Grandpa Squeers—Kh? who’s gone to 
their grave? 


Grocery Boy — Yessum, a_ten-pound 
roast. 

Mrs. Newlywed—And a pint of oysters 
and a pound of crackers and— 


Grocery Boy—A pound of oysters and 
a pint of crackers, Anything else, ma’am? 


Mrs. Newlywed—And some good fresh 
butter and some Nabisco wafers and— 
(Ponders. In the meantime Mary and 
Grandpa Squeers gather up cranberries. 
Grandpa turns to Mrs. Newlywed.) 


Grandpa Squeers—Here, Mrs. Newly- 
wed, is your cranberries. They aint 
hardly a mite dusty. You’ve got ‘most 
a quart left, I guess. 


Grocery Boy—A quart of pickles and 
some nice fresh cranberries. 


Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, yes, yes. (To 
Mary.) ‘Take the cranberries out and 
wash them, Mary. (To Boy) Yes, that’s 
all; now hurry. (Mary and Grocery Boy 
turn to go at the same time. Both run 
into Little Wilson Boy who comes tearing 
in.) 

Wilson Boy—Say, Mrs. Newlywed, ma 
wants to know if you’ve got any Shyanne 
pepper. She wants some. 


Mrs. Newlywed — Shyanne 
Shyanne pepper! What’s that? 


pepper ! 


Wilson Boy—Yessuim,, Shyanne pepper. 
That’s what she called it. 


Mrs. Newlywed — Well, I expect we 
have some, (Calls.) Mary, Mary, bring 
in the Shyanne pepper for the little Wil- 
son Boy. I suppose Bridget keeps it in 
the cupboard somewhere, (To Boy.) 
Here, have an apple while you wait. 


Grandpa Squeers—Wal, seein’ as how 
you’re a leetle busy, I’1] come in some 
other day to talk a spell. Good day. I 
hope you’ll get your cranberries clean 
all right. 


Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, must you go? I’m 
sorry I’m so busy. But you see Mother 
and Father were called away suddenly by 
Aunt Minerva’s sudden illness and— 


Grandpa Squeers ——How’s thet? Did 
your Aunt Minervy die suddenly? I 
thought I heard you say something about 
a grave a while back. Wal, now aint 
thet too bad? 


Mrs. Newlywed—No, no, no! (Raises 
her voice and repeats. Just then Mary 
enters with cranberries and pepper. The 
Little Wilson Boy, in the meanwhile, has 
taken all the apples and stuffed them 
into his pockets. Mary hands him the 
pepper but spills it over him, All begin 
to sneeze. Little Wilson Boy starts to 
go and hits Mary’s hand, spilling cran- 
berries. Much excitement. Grandpa 
Squeers and Wilson Boy exit sneezing.) 


Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, there’s the tele- 


phone. (Sneeze.) Mary, answer it. 
(Sneeze. Exit Mary.) 


Mary (outside at telephone)—Hello. 

(Sneeze.) Yes, I'll call her.  (Sneeze.) 
Mrs. Newlywed, you’re*wanted. (Sneeze. 
Exit.) 
Mrs. Newlywed (goes out to tele- 
phone. Talks between sneezes)—Hello! 
Yes! Oh, Jolin—No, I’m _ not crying—uo 
—what? Nothing’s the matter. No, I’ve 
not got a cold, What? Where? You for- 
got to tell me that we’re invited up to 
the Williamses for dinner? Oh, John! 
Yes, I’ll be ready. Yes, oh dear! No, 
I’m not crying! Goodby. (Sneeze. 
Enter.) And it’s all just because Aunt 
Minerva went and got sick. (Sne¢ze.) 


all, thanks—not at all—very kind of you. 


Montmorency’s Mistake 


This is a humorous recitation suited to a 
seventh or eighth grade pupil—one who can make 
the scene yivid to his listeners. It is a good 
study in inflection, 

The only subject on which Montmo- 
reucy and I have any serious difference of 
opinions is cats. [ like cats; Montmo- 
rency does not. 

Such is the nature of fox-terriers; and, 
tlierefore, I do not biame Montmorency 
for his tendency to quarrel with cats; but 
he wished he had not given way to it 
that morning. 


We were returning from our usual morn- 
ing walk, and halfway up High Street 
a cat darted out from one of the houses 
in front of him, and began to trot across 
the road. Montmorency gave a cry of 
joy—the cry of a stern warrior who sees 
his enemy given over to his hands—and 
flew after his prey. 

His victim was a large black Tom. I 
never saw a larger cat, nor a more dis- 
reputable looking cat. It had lost half 
its tail, one of its ears, and a fairly size 
able piece of its nose. It was a long, 
sinewy-looking animal. It had a calm, 
contented air about it. 


Montmorency went for that poor cat at 
a rate of twenty miles an hour; but the 
cat did not hurry up—did not seem to 
have grasped the idea that its life was in 
danger, It trotted quietly on until its 
would-be assassin was within a yard of 
it, and then it turned round and sat down 
in the middle of the road, and looked at 
Montmorency with a gentle, inquiring 
expression, that said :— 

‘Yes! You want me?’ 

Montinorency does not lack pluck ; but 
there was something about the look of 
that cat that might have chilled the heart 
of the boldest dog. He stopped abruptly 
and looked at Tom. 

Neither spoke; but the conversation 
that one could imagine was clearly as 
follows:— 

The Cat—Can [ do anything for you? 

Montmoreney—No—no, thank you. 

The Cat—Don’t you mind speaking il 
you really want anything, you know. 

Montmorency (backing away). Oh, 
no—not at all — certainly —don’t you 
trouble. I—I am afraid I’ve made a mis- 
take I thought I knew you. Sorry | 
disturbed you. 

The Cat—Not at all—quite a pleasure. 
Sure you don’t want anything now? 

Montmorency (still backing)—Not at 


Good morning. 

The Cat—Good morning. 

Then the cat rose and continued his 
trot; and Montmorency, fitting what he 
calls his tail carefully into its groove, 
came back to us, and took up his position 
modestly in the rear. 

To this day, if you say the word 
‘*Cats!’’ to Montmorency, he will visibly 
shrink and look up piteously at you, as 
if to say:— 

‘*Please don’t!'’ 

—/Jerome K. Jerome 


The Magpie on Nest-Building 


In ancient times, the story says, 

When birds could talk and lecture, 
A magpie called her feathered friends 
To teach them architecture. 


‘*To build a nest, my courteous friends’’— 
They all began to chatter, 

‘*No need to teach us that, good Mag, 
‘Tis such an easy matter.’’ 


‘*To build a nest’’—Professor Mag 

Resumed her speech demurely, 

‘*First choose a well-forked bough, 
wherein 

The nest may sit securely.’’ 


‘Of course,’’ said Jenny Wren. ‘‘Now 


cross 
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| ‘*Now take some wool, and line the nest, 
And bind it well together,’’ 
“Why, that’s as clear,’’ exclaimed the 
owl, 
‘* As stars in frosty weather.’’ 


While thus they talked, Professor Mag 
Had half her nest completed ; 

And, growing quite indignant now 
To see how she was treated— 


” 


‘‘Tadies and gentlemen,’’ she said, 
‘*T see you’re all so clever 

My lessons are superfluous, 
I leave you, then, forever,’’ 


Away she flew, and left the birds 
Their folly to discover, 

Who now can build but half a nest, 
And cannot roof it over. 


The magpie sits beneath her roof, 
No rain nor hail can pelt her; 

The others, brooding o’er their young, 
Themselves enjoy no shelter, 


No better fate do men deserve, 
When self-conceit can lead them 
Friendly instructions to despise, 
Thinking they do not need them. 
—Charles Lamb, 


Mother Earth’s Quilts 


Four quilts are ready to fold and spread 
On Mother Harth’s old trundle bed, 

The first, a brown and white old thing, 
She puts on in the early spring. 

The summer one is green and bright, 
With daisies nodding left and right. 
And then when witds begin to plow, 
She spreads a red quilt on, you know 
And sews it through with vellow thread ; 
It makes an autumn leaf bedspread, 
And by and by when all is night, 
She'll spread her quilt of snowy white. 


Follow Me 


(Sing these words to the tune of “Lightly Row.’”’) 


Children go 
To and fro, 
In a merry, pretty row, 
Footsteps light, 
Kaces bright— 
Tis a happy, happy sight! 
Swiftly turning round and round, 
Never look upon the ground; 
Follow me, 
Full of glee, 
Singing merrily. 


Work is done, 
Play’s begun ; 
Now we have our laugh and fun; 
Happy days, 
Pretty plays, 
And no naughty, ugly ways. 
Holding fast each other’s hand, 
We’re a happy little band; 
Follow me, 
Full of glee, 
Singing merrily. 


Birds are free, 
So are we, 
And we live as happily. 
Work we do, 
Study too, 
For we learn ‘‘ Twice one are two.’’ 
Then we laugh and dance and sing, 
Gay as larks upon the wing; 
Follow me, 
Full of glee, 
Singing merrily. 


Dorothy Rose 


Dorothy Rose had a turned-up nose. 
Did she worry about it, do you suppose? 
Oh, no; but a plan she began to hatch 
To make the rest of her features match. 


First of all, she trained her eyes, 

Turning them up to the sunny skies. 

Look at the mud and dust, not shel 

Nothing but sunshine would Dorothy 
see, 


A flower that droops has begun to wilt, 
So up went her chin, with a saucy tilt. 





Two sticks for the foundation.’’ 
‘‘Oh, all know that,’’ said Mr. Rook, | 
‘*Without this long oration.’’ 


‘*Now bend some slender twigs to form | 
The round sides of the dwelling.’’ 

‘*A fool knows thatl’’ exclaimed the 
thrush, 





Exit on CURTAIN. 





aud : Grocery Boy who fall over the 


‘* Without a magpie’s telling.’’ 


| An ounce of pluck’s worth a pound of 


sigh, 
And courage comes with a head held high. 
Lastly, her lips turned their corners up, 


Brimming with smiles like a rosy cup. 
Oh, a charming child is Dorothy Pose— 


And it all began with a turned-up nose! 


—Pauline Frances Camp. 
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Longfellow’s “The Bell of Atri”—With Lesson- Talk 


At Atri | in Abruzzo, | a small town 

Of ancient Roman date | but scant renown, | 

One of those little places that liave run 

Half up the hill, | beneath a blazing sun, | 

And then sat dewn to rest, | as if to say, | 

‘*T climb no farther upward, | come what may.’? | 
The Re Giovanni, | now unknown to fame, | 

So many monarchs | since | have borne the name, | 
Had a vreat bell | hung in the market-place 
Seneath a roof, | projecting some sinall space, | 
By way of shelter trom the sun and rain. 


Vertical lines mark pauses. Insist on the pupils 
taking a deep breath at pauses, voluntarily at first, 
but practice will soon make the breath-taking an un- 
conscious habit. Give emphasis to the proper names 
in lines one and two, thus establishing the scene. 
This is a good rule to remember, for the sake of giv- 
ing variety of intonation: Phrases parenthetical in 
character may be taken a little more quickly than the 
previous text and a lower ora higher pitch of voice 
may be employed, Thus, ‘‘a small town of ancient 
Roman date’’ give a little more quickly and in a 
lower pitched tone than the preceding words. Give 
‘‘ancient’’ equal value with ‘‘Roman,.’’ ‘‘Scant’’ and 
‘‘renown’’ have equal emphasis also, You are using, 
I trust, a conversational tone, and are looking directly 
at your audience, as though you were talking to one 
person. The hands hang naturally at the sides. The 
poise is a graceful one, with the weight of body com- 
ing on the balls of the teet. ‘‘Beneath a blazing 
sun’’ is parenthetical, Give ‘‘sat down to rest’’ with 
falling inflection, thus ‘‘coloring’’ the words. A faint 
sigh before saying, ‘‘I climb no farther,’’ ete. will 
assist in giving good expression to the words. If you 
like, a quick little impatient gesture of open hands 
from mid-tront out to sides, 

You may ask, ‘‘Shall I give rising inflection to the 
end of every line of this long sentence?’’ We must 
avoid monotony. Let the voice fall partially on ‘‘re- 
nown,’’ and as has been said before, on ‘‘rest;’’ also 
it will be natural to come down again on ‘‘may.’’ 
tring out ‘‘Re Giovanni;’’ the next words are in 
parenthesis. You will speak them more quickly. 
‘*Now’’ and ‘‘many’’ have emphasis. Take up the 
same pitch of voice used in ‘‘The Re Giovanni’’ on 
‘‘Iiad a great bell.’’ Now give this description with 
earnestness, bringing out the words that are chiefly 
concerned in the advancement of the story. Do not 
forget to change the pitch of the voice with each new 
thought, The hand may ascend, palm outward, as 
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What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 
Rating his head off in my stables here, 
When rents are low and provender is dear??? 


Continued from Page 23 


shown in the illustration, Let eyes follow the direc- 
tion of the hand. 

Then rode he through the streets with all his train, | 
And with the blast of trumpets lond and long, | 

Made proclamation | that whenever wrong | 

Was done to any man | he should but ring 

The great bell in the square, | and he, | the King, | 
Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon. | 

Such was the proclamation of King Jolin. 


Continuing with no perceptible break in manner 
from the preceding stanza, let: the voice gather in 
strength and resolution, Color the adjectives. Pause 
as marks indicate; your judgment must delermine the 
length of pauses. There are so many words that‘are 
emphatic in this stanza that all unconsciously your 
word action will be slower. Indicate the bell in line 
five by a slight gesture as in the preceding stanza, 
dropping the hand at the end of the phrase. 


How swift the happy days in Atri | sped. | 

What wrongs were righted, | need not here be said. | 
Suffice it | that, as all things | must decay, | 

The hempen rope | at length | was worn away, | 
Unraveled at the end, | and, strand by strand, | 
Loosened and wasted | in the ringer’s hand, | 

Till one | who noted this in passing by | 

Mended the rope with braids of bryony, | 

So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine | 

Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 

Take a step forward, as the thought has changed. 
Quicken the word action, making the tones light with 
a joyous note in them. Use a conversational tone, 
looking out into your audience as though telling them 
a story in which you yourself are so much interested 
that you know they too must feel the same way. 


By chance | it happened that in Atri | dwelt 

A knight, | with spur on heel | and sword in belt, | 
Who loved to hunt the wild boar in the woods, | 
Who loved his falcons | with their crimson hoods, | 
Who loved his hounds and horses, | and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts: | 

Loved, | or had loved them ; | tor at last | grown old, | 
His only passion | was the love of gold. | 

He sold his horses, | sold his hawks and hounds, | 
Rented his vineyards | and his garden grounds, | 
Kept but one steed, | his /avori/e steed of all, | 

To starve and shiver in a naked stall, | 

And day by day | sat brooding in his chair, | 
Devising plans | how best to hoard and spare. 

Come forward a little, pausing between the preced- 
ing stanza and this one, as you liave a new scene to 
establish, You will give so much value to ‘‘Knight’’ 
that unconsciously the voice will fall on the word. 
Try to avoid letting the ensuing description of the 
Knight be monotonous; changing the pitch of the 
voice often will help, and one or two gestures, such 
as the one shown in the illustration of line four. 
However, should these gestures seem forced to you, 
omit them, Such descriptive passages as this one often 
are more pleasing if rendered as simply as possible. 
Give value to ‘‘loved’’ in line seven, and much em- 
phasis on ‘‘had.’’ ‘‘Only’* is emphatic in line eight 
also ‘‘yold.'’ In line nine make ‘‘sold’?’ the emphatic 
word, Give rising inflection to ‘‘hounds.’? Empha- 
size ‘‘one’’ and ‘‘favorite.’’ Keep the voice up at 
the end of line nine, but emphasize ‘‘starve’’ and 
‘‘shiver’’ so strongly your voice will fall on each of 
them, Bring out ‘‘hoard’’ and ‘‘spare.’’ 

At length he said: | ‘‘ What is the use or need | 

To keep at my own cost | this lazy steed, | 

Kating his head off in my stables here, | 

When rents are low | and provender is dear? | 

Let him go feed upon the public ways; | 

I want him j only for the holidays.’? | 


So the old steed | was turned into the heat 
Of the long, | lonely, | silent, | shadeless 
And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 
Barked at by dogs, | and torn by brier and thorn. 


Look at the illustration for the pose you may like 
to take at ‘‘ what is the use,’’ etc. This of course is 
merely suggestive of the Knight’s meditative mood. 
Possibly you may like some other pose better, Retain 
this pose, if you adopt it for your use, through six 
lines, speaking slowly and meditatively. Drop thie 
hands at the end of this line and speak directly to the 
audience. Leta note of pity and sympathy for the 
poor dumb animal pervade your tones in the last four 
lines. Use no gestures. They would not add ma- 
terially to the picture. 
One afternoon, | as in that sultry clime | 
It is the custom | in the summer time, | 
With bolted doors and window shutters closed, | 
The inhabitants of Atri | slept or dozed; | 
When suddenly | upon their senses | fell 
The loud alarum of the accusing bell! | 
The Syndic | started from his deep repose, | 
Turned on his couch, | and listened, | and then rose 
And donned his robes, | and with reluctant pace | 
Went panting forth into the market place, | 
Where the great bell upon its crossbeams | swung, | 
Reiterating with persistent tongue, 


street ; | 


In half-articalate jargon, | the old song, | 
‘*Some one | hath done a wrong, | hathdone | awrong! 

Take a step forward before beginning this stanza, 
The conversational tone continues through the first 
four lines. Establish the quietness of the scene, 
which will make the change more vivid. For pose iy 
line five see the illustration. One hand is bronghit 
near to the ear, as in listening; the other is carried 
out from the side a little, to balance. The body is 
drawn up in suspense ; the head is tipped to one side, 
Of course the word action has increased, yet let the 
words come aimost in staccato-like phrases. Drop the 
hands at the end of line six. Take a new pitch of 
voice with the next line—in fact, as often as the 
thought changes the voice changes its pitch. Give 
value to ‘‘Syndic,’’ color ‘‘started,’’ slightly suggest 
the attitude of listening on the word ‘‘listened,” 
Quicken the word action on ‘‘and then rose,’’ ete, 
Slower on ‘‘and with reluctant pace.’’ Indicate the 
bell with an upward gesture as before, inline eleven, 
Carry the hand to and fro slowly to describe the ring. 
ing of the bell in lines twelve, thirteen and fourteen, 
Now, to imitate the song of the bell in line fourteeh 
will be legitimate, for you are so thoroughly in earnest 
in your recital of this story, you are doing all you can 
to make the scene vivid to your listeners. The words 
may come in a monotone, the pitch depending upon 
the speaker’s voice. Low C would be suited to many 
girls’ voices, I should think. Pause as marked, 
Drop the arm at end of the stanza. 

But ere he reached the belfry’s light arcade | 

He saw, | or thouglit he saw, | beneath its shade, | 

No shape of huanan form of woman born, | 

But a,poor steed | dejected and forlorn, | 

Who with uplifted head | and eager eye | 

Was tugging at the vines of bryony. 

This stanza, is in reality, a continuation of the pre- 
ceding so, dropping the pose of the other, continue the 
story with great interest evidenced in your manner, 
No gesture is necessary in this story. The animated 
face and the expressive voice will tell the story by 
themselves. Give value to ‘‘thought’’ in the second 
line, and to ‘‘human’’ in line three. Color ‘‘ poor,” 
‘*dejected’’ and ‘‘forlorn’’? in line four. Bring out 
**steed’’ with emphasis, but do not let your voice be 
hard or harsh; on the contrary color it with tender. 
ness ‘and sympathy. Throughout this stanza give ris- 
ing inflection to the endings of the lines, for the 
sense requires you to do this. Monotony will be 


(Continued on page 56) 





‘‘Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heéd 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Shelter in stall, and food and field beside.’’ 
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Billy and Benny flew straight to 
the barn where Biily lived. There 


Billy stopped so short that Benny 


flew over his head into some hay. 
“Poor Billy,” said Benny. He 
rubbed Billy’s back and petted his 
head. “The nuts didn’t really hurt 
you. You just thought they did. 


~ Now, let’s go back and get them all. 


Pll sell them and buy a cart, and the 
next ride I take, I'll drive. And 


youll go where I say. But I won't 


whip you. I'll always be good to you, 
Billy. .’Cause you’re only a goat 
and I must take care of you.” 
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BENNY AND BILLY 





“Benny had a Billy goat, 
He wasn’t always kind, 
But everywhere that Benny went, 


The goat was just behind.” 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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Some Expressions of Prominent Educators 


SELECTED EXTRACTS FROM 


The Teacher 

P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Schools 

This afternoon for a short time Lam going to speak 
upon the teacher, The teacher should be well born. 
By that I do not refer to aristocratic birth or anything 
similar, but I mean that the teacher should be a real 
man or a real woman. Ile should belong to the pro- 
gressive or positive type of nature rather than to the 
He should be a man physically. He should 
have good health. The teacher should be the very 
best in the community. He should be the man who 
would make the best physician, the best preacher, the 
best lawyer, or the best business man. 

Next, the teacher should be honest. By that I mean 
intellectual honesty, that will make him seek and 
know the truth. This is areal quality. When you 
see the truth are you willing to grasp it, sift it and 
accept it? Are you just as willing to find the truth 
on one side as on the other? There is no virtue in 
being deceived and being proud of ignorance. I care 
little what my children know when they leave school 
so the windows of their souls shall be open to see the 
trnth as it is. When we shall have an honest genera- 
tion of teachers we can then expect an honest gen- 
erntion of statesmen, politicians and business men, 

Then the teacher should be a man or a woman of 
Ile should be a person with a soul, witha 
conscience. A teacher should be aman or woman of 
culture. This culture can be obtained through the 
association of cultured people. A few minutes’ con- 
versation with some men will do one more good than 
That is why we meet in 
these Take young 
teachers, of every opportunity to talk with great men 


negative. 


sympathy. 


a season's study in books, 
great conventions. advantage, 
or women ! 

A teacher should be a reader of the best of books. I 
am sorry to say that most teachers do not read the best 
of books, Few teachers Teachers 
can be divided into two classes, those made of clay 
and those into whose nostrils has been breathed the 
breath of life. But I wish to make another division, 
that of the first hand teacher and that of the second 
hand teacher ; those who teach what others have taught, 
and those who have something to teach themselves. 
I have little faith in the teacher who does not read 
the great books of the world; who does not recreate 
himself by reading that which has been said and writ- 
ten by the world’s great minds, 

The teacher also should be cultured through great 
art and music. ‘The teacher should take advantage of 
every opportunity to hear great music, Then, the 
paintings—in this day when good copies of great paint- 
ings can be had cheap, they should be found in abun- 
dance in the homes of teachers and in the schoolroom., 

Does the teacher know what he is teaching? The 
teacher can only teach but a small part of what he 
knows, and it is therefore important that he should 
be a man of knowledge. You can not teach a subject 
with a book that you could not teach without it. The 
Master of men spoke what He knew. I would that 
two years’ announcement could be made of examina- 
tions to give teachers a thorough opportunity to ac- 
qnaint themselves with the subjects. I would require 
the reading of all the authorities on a subject before 
an examination on that subject, that the matter might 
he completely mastered.—/vom Address given on 
Educational Sunday. 


are real readers, 


Single Room Schools 

M. P. Shawkey, State Superintendent, West Virginia 

The ‘‘little red schoolhouse’’ yet remains the big- 
gest thing in our educational world: In the number 
of teachers empldéyed it shows up a total of 212,380 as 
against a total of 299,570 in all the consolidated, 
graded, village and city schools of the nation. Ac- 
cording to the excellent monograph put out a few 
weeks ago by Dr. Monahan, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, the rural schools of the country 
enroll something more than one-half of all the pupils 
in the United States and the single-room schools may 
claim 60 per cent of that number, or to quote the 


figures exactly, 6,689,970. If territorial extent were 
to be considered, the one-room school would probably 
surpass all others five to one. Only in per cent of at- 
tendance and the amount of money spent upon them 
do the single-room schools fal] behind those in the 
larger groups. This fact, I may say parenthetically, 
ought to be taken into consideration when we put the 
single-room school in the balance, 

Yet the ‘‘little red schoolhouse’’ with all of its 
history, all of its virtues, ail of its sentiment, has be- 
come the storm center of criticism. Brickbats are 
being hurled at it from al] quarters. Tiiese attacks 
are too indiscriminate. There are, however, certain 
faults and defects particularly common among them. 
The remedy in one case will not fit in another. 

There are three general remedies of great worth: 

1. Abolish the one-room school by the process of 
substitution. There are thousands of places where the 
consolidated school may take the place of five to ten 
single-room schools and render immensely better ser- 
vice to the community. 

2. Reinforce it with competent supervision. There 
are many thousands of cases where because of the bad 
roads and the physical conditions of the country the 
consolidated scheme is not now practical and in many 
of them it never will be. Here the single-room school 
may be greatly improved by providing a competent 
supervisor for each small rural unit. Such unit should 
not contain more than 20 to 40 schools. 

3. Change its sex. Not that men are better than 
women teachers. They are not. The average teacher 
in the single-room school is a girl who sticks to her 
job three years and then marries or takes up a different 
profession. The single-room school is a task for a 
well-matured man or woman who will cast his fortune 
with the community and become its social leader. 

In conclusion, the rural school mostly needs more 
It has been robbed by the concentration of 
It has a big mission and deserves 


money. 
weatlh in the cities. 
adequate support, 


The Practical in Education 
Perry G. Holden, Agricultural Expert 

The corn side of humanity is bigger than the angel 
side, and you will find that the Great Teacher taught 
all of His lessons in terms of the people’s practical 
life, healing them of their sicknesses, providing them 
with food, etc. Education is not just putting a man 
onto his job, as it has been defined by one man, but it 
is that process which fits one to live. That is why I 
preach corn, For nine years I taught school by main 
strength and awkwardness and then I decided to find 
out if it could not be taught from the standpoint of 
humanity. It is the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
growth that makes the man. 

The true meaning of the practical in education con- 
sists of the following: The whole boy should be 
trained; we must teach in terms of the child’s life; 
life is made up of problems. Help solve them; 
modify school work; give strength through doing 
something worth while; vitalize all school work ; de- 
velop interest, and interest is essential to growth ; teach 
the child in terms of action. 

Ninety-six per cent of mankind is engaged in prac- 
tical work. That is what we must educate the child 
The repressing influence of custom must be over- 
come. There is a moral value to the child in know- 
ing how to do things. The rural teacher should ve 
hired by tke year, that three months may be ‘spent in 
the community getting acquainted with the people, 
learning the children, discovering their talents so as 
to be able to develop them. 


Elementary School Organization 

Samuel Brown, State Normal School San Francisco 

The demand by various social conditions and forces 
for a further enrichment of the elementary school 
curriculum, together with a widespread demand for 
greater thoroughness in the traditional common school 
subjects must be ultimately met by certain changes in 
the organization of the elementary public school. 

First of all the curriculum must be divided, That 


tor. 
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part of it which is valuable to all pupils alike becanse 
it aims to make them good citizens is the part which 
should be required in common of all. The rest is 
special. Parts of it should be required of some, but 
not of others. The needs and abilities of each in. 
dividual should be the basis for determining what of 
the special material shouid be required of him. Since 
these two kinds of material are frequently found within 
the same school subject, this division of the curricu. 
Jum into common and special cannot be made along 
subject lines as now organized. And since there is 
much material in many of the subjects which is neither 
of common nor special value, a considerable amount 
of commonly used material can be and should be elim. 
inated and discarded, 

Because of the variation of each child’s program of 
daily work, due to his special assignments, it will he 
necessary to classify by subjects or courses rather than 
by grades. Experiment shows, too, that when a child 
is advanced by subjects rather than by his average in 
several subjects, he will not advance at an even rate 
in all subjects. Most children will have a range of 
about three grades in advancement by subjects if they 
are to do the best work of which they are capable in 
each’ subject. The present form of graded school can 
not accommodate such variations. 

Departmental organization of the teaching force be. 
comes necessary for presenting such an enriched and 
differentiated curriculum and for handling classifica. 
tion on a subject basis. 


Hygiene in the Schools 
Supt. N. L. Hines, Crawfordsville. Md, 

What is needed first of all in the rural school is 
proper financial and living conditions so that teachers 
may devote their lives to the rural school problem and 
not be placed as they are now so that they must get 
out of the teaching business altogether or teach in the 
cities in order to save a little. The rural teacher ought 
to have a well-kept and comfortable home uear his 
school and his tenure of his position and his pay 
ought to be such that he can afford to devote his life 
for a period of years to the school in hand. He will 
then go to the problem of the proper living condi- 
tions for his pupils in a different way and a different 
spirit. He may, perhaps, be inspired to make his 
school the model for all the country round in regard 
to sanitary aud health-giving conditions. He can 
afford to prepare himself better for his work. In short, 
the key to the whole problem lies in the character 
and quality of the teacher. If he is the riglt sort, he 
can convert those that control. the schooi fivances to 
the idea that the pupils ought to have their health 
conserved, He can influence his’ community so that 
it will want what is proper and best. He can work 
revolution whiere all was stagnation and indifference. 
There are country teachers here and there that are 
doing these things but more are needed. The teacher 
can make the school in sanitary as wel] as other mat- 
ters. That better day is coming when all these things 
will come to pass. 


The School and Public Health 

Caroline B. Crane, Social and Sanitary Expert 

Instruction upon the origin, safe conduct and hy- 
gienic value of a glass of pure water drawn from 
school faucet, is worth vastly more than a dissertation 
upon the Roman aqueduct; and to explain the im- 
portance of the school sewer system and the propét 
care of sanitary plumbing is much more worth while 
than to explain the pictures on the walls, Methods 
of dustless cleaning may be made to inculcate needed 
lessons in both household and street sanitation. A 
study of a scientific school-heating plant will bring 
conviction that a smoke nuisance is no necessary evil 
ina city. Everything in the school kitchens from 
the bottle of certified milk to the plan of garbage dis 
posal, should be made to yield its full hygienic value 
for instruction in both domestic and municipal house 
keeping. 
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Singing to the Eggs 


The stormy petrel builds her nest just above the 
Atlantic billows, on the islets near Iona and the 
Hebrides. Tiere, beyond the rocks, is a black, buttery 
soil in which the birds burrow like little winged mice 
and on nests of seapink lay one egg. 

There is, in the Outer Hebrides, a very pretty pop- 
ular belief as to the way in which the egys are hatched. 
The birds, say the people, hatch the eggs by sitting 
not on them, but near them, at a distance of six inciies. 
There the petrels turn their heads toward the opening 
of the burrow and coo at the eggs day and night, and 
so hatch them with a song. 

This sounds like a fablé made out of folklore, but 
it really has a basis in fact, according to one authority. 
Although he never heard the cooing noise by day, he 
often did in the evening. It is rather a purring sound. 
When the nest is opened the bird is usually found 
cowering a few inches away from its egg. 

Perhaps the truth is that the burrows are so warm 
that there is no need of a higher temperature induced 
by animal heat, and the parent bird can afford to sit 
down and sing over the excellence of the arrangement, 


Where Ancient Custom Rules 


The people of Central Arabia are the same pure 
Arabs as those who have lived there for 6,000 years, or 
as far back as history reaches. The Arabs are divided 
into hundreds of different tribes. Each is independent 
and governed by a sheik whose office is hereditary, and 
who has absolute authority over his people, settling 
their disputes, selecting the location of their camp, 
collecting from them his tribute money, and in return 
providing them with food whenever necessity compels 
them to ask it. Though Arabia is generally supposed 
to be a part of the Turkish Empire, few of the sheiks 
recognize the Sultan. About the only higher power 


. which they acknowledge is the unwritten desert law, 


“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’’ 

The dress of the Arabs is as unchangeable as the 
other desert customs. The under garment is merely a 
long shirt, while tie ada, a large square tunic, which 
is possibly the seamless garment of the New Testament, 
is the dress suit of all great occasions, At one season 
of the year it is a blanket, and at another it is the bed. 
Upon the head is a square cloth, called the sefer, 
which developed into the turban of the town Arabs, 
and upon the feet are sandals of the ancient fashion, 

The desert Arab obtains his liveliliood by camel 
raising, and in the great central plateau one may find 
him herding thousands of camels. Once a year the 
camels are driven to market to the larger cities, like 
Bagdad, Damascus or Arden, to be sold to the merchants 
Whose caravans still transport the merchandise from 
one end of the desert to another.—Zhe Christian 


Herald. 


An Elephant Who Liked a Joke 


“An elephant. of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris used 
to play his visitors a trick which could not have been 
thought of but by an animal of much intelligence. 

‘ His house opened upon an enclosure called the ele- 
phant’s park, containing a pond, in which he would 
lay himself under the water, concealing every part of 


_ him except the very end of his trunk,—a mere speck 


that would hardly be noticed by a stranger to the an- 
Imal’s habits. A crowd would often assemble round 
the enclosure, aid, not seeing him in it, would watch 
in expectation that le would soon issue from the house ; 
but, while they were gazing about, a copious sprink- 
ling of water would fall upon them, and ladies and 
gentlemen, with their fine bonnets and coats, would 
tun for shelter under the trees, looking up at the clear 
sky, and wondering whence such a shower could come. 
Immediately afterward, however, they would see the 
elephant rising slowly from his bath, evincing, as it 
seemed, an awkward joy at the trick that he have 
Played. In the course of time his amusement became 
generally known; and the moment the water began to 
tise from his trunk the spectators would take flight, 
at which he appeared exceedingly delighted, getting 
Up as fast as he could to see the busile he had caused. 
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Short Articles of Information and Interest 


Training Birds to Catch Fish 


The wonderful ingenuity and patience of the China- 
man is well shown by the skilful way in which he has 
trained the cormorant to fish for him. The bird is 
taken when young, and then, with infinite care, taught 
to catch fish for its owners. A metal ring is placed 
round its neck, fitting close enough to prevent it from 
swallowing the larger. fish, yet sufficiently loose to 
allow the small ones to pass down its throat—its re- 
ward for working. A sort of harness is rigged about 
the body of the bird, by means of which it is‘lowered 
into the sea and lifted out again into the boat. A cord 
of spruce fiber, about a dozen feet in length, prevents 
the bird from straying too far, while it also enables 
the fisherman to control and guide its movements. 
The fishing is always done at night, and this is the 
reason why it is difficult to get a good set of pictures 
of cormorant-fishing. When all is ready the birds are 
lowered into the water, and as soon as they have filled 
their capacious mouths they are pulled into the boat 
and the fish they have been unable to swallow taken 
away from them. They are then put back into the 
water, and so the fishing continues. Torches are used 
to illumine the scene; it is the light, of course, that 
attracts the fish. A well-trained cormorant will catch 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty good-sized fish an 
hour—a record that leaves the average human angler 
hopelessly beaten.— Wide World Magazine. 

Nothing New 

The saying that ‘‘there is no new thing under the 
sun’’ may be very hackneyed, says Ilenry K, Dudeney 
in the Strand, but it is very true. We take a natural 
pride in our wonderful modern inventions, but are apt 
to overlook the fact that they are, after all, largely the 
developments and improvements of ideas as old as the 
hills. ‘his has recently received one more proof, if 
that were necessary, in the announcement that Profes- 
sor Boni, while carrying out excavatious in Rome, on 
the site formerly occupied by the palace of the Caesars 
on the Palatine Hill, has proved that at least three 
large elevators were used in the palace, enabling the 
Roman Emperors to ascend from the Forum to the top 
of the Palastine. One shaft, which has not yet been 
completely cleared from the deris and rubbish which 
encumbered it, is no less than a hundred and twenty 
feet deep. Imayination is the true beyetter of all these 
things. The man who first thought of a lying-machine 
in ayes long past was doubtless scoffed at as a super- 
stitious dreamer, yet here we have today men flying 
around us in all directions. It will probably always 
be the same. Even so late as 1884 a careful thinker 
like Richard Proctor had so little faith im the possi- 
bility of dirigible balloons that he could write: ‘*The 
buoyancy of balloons is secured, and can be secured, 
ouly by one method, and’ that method is such as to 
preclude all possibility—so, at least, it seems to me— 
that the balloon can be navigated’’ The fact is that 
the impossibility of yesterday frequently becomes a 
probability today and a commonplace achievement 
tomorrow. 


Japanese Coaling Done by Girls, 

Coaling at Nagasaki, Japan, is an interesting sight, 
being done entirely by girls, says a writer in the Wide 
World Magazine. Big coal barges bear down upon the 
ship as it approaches the shore, and as soon as it comes 
to anchor a rough ladder is placed between the liner 
and the foremost barge. On each rung of it a girl 
takes her place. Men in the barge quickly shovel the 
coal into shallow baskets holding half a bushel each, 
to the sound of a monotonous chant, and these baskets 
then pass from hand to hand up the living ladder with 
marvellous celerity. Hach girl seizes one and swings 
it straight up in front of her, above her head, when it 
is caught by the next girl. Down a second ladder, 
likewise packed with girls, tiie empty baskets pass in 
similar manner back into the barge to be refilled. 
Barge after barge is emptied in this way. The mo- 
notonous chanting never ceses; the living elevator goes 
on hour after hour with its never-ending stream of 
baskets, until the last bunker is full, when the ladders 
disappear as if by magic and the ship is ready to pro- 
ceed on her voyage, 
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The First Americans 

In the beginning the Hohokam dwelt in the land. 
They were the first Americans—before the Pilgrim 
Fathers, before the Spaniards, before the Indians. 
They were the Unknown People who lived in the 
United States so long ago that their name is utterly 
lost. .Out in the Southwest old tribes of Indians like 
the Zunis and Navajos know nothing of them save by 
vaguest tradition, The Pimas and Papagos of south- 
ern Arizona, who occupy part of the land that once 
was theirs, know that another race possessed the coun- 
try long ago. More they cannot tell. They and their 
fathers, for hundreds of years, have seen what we see— 
the scanty remnants of ancient villages. For the in- 
habitants of the villages they have no name except the 
Hohokam—that is, the ‘‘Unknown.’’ The modern 
archwoloigst describes the implements and pottery of 
the Hohokam. He cannot do much more, for their 
houses are laid low. Except in a few places, such as 
the ruins of Casa Grande near the Gila River, the very 
walls have vanished. Casa Grande itself may be the 
work of a people later than the main body of the Ho- 
hokam. We can never know the whiole story. Yet lit- 
tle by little we may learn its chief facts. Arizona 
and the adjacent regions are full of ruins unknown to 
scientists and even to the people who live within a 
mile of them. They are so uearly obliterated that 
there seems at first sight little to repay study. Archae- 
ology begins the task of reconstructing the past; 
geography must finish it. Modern geography enables 
us to determine the mode of life which must prevail, 
especially among primitive peoples, under given con- 
ditions of physical environment. If we can correctly 
picture the geographic environment of the Holiokam, 
we may learn much of the history of our earliest fel- 
low countrymen.—J//arper’s d/agazine. 


Millions Under Water 


What should prove to be a successful treasure hunt 
will shortly start in the Bay of Navarino, on the west 
coast of Greece, where, in the year 1827, sixty-three 
war vessels of Turkey and Egypt, known to contain 
specie and treasure, were sunk by the fleets of England 
and her allies. 
located and buoyed, and apart from the treasure vast 


Many of the sixty-three have been 


sums should be realized on the actual material of the 
ships and their guns. 

All the existing records that may throw any light on 
the size and equipment of the sunken ships have been 
carefully examined, aud it is estimated that at the 
bottom of the bay there are at least 300,000 tons of oak 
timbers, and as ali these old vessles were sheathed 


‘with almost pure copper, there should be about 3,000 


tons of this metal, Then there are the guns, accord- 
ing to the records preserved at the British Admiralty; 
2,106 guns went down, These were made of bronze, 
which is worth about $300 a ton. 

Certain notes written just before the engagement, 
and found amony the papers of the Egyptian Admiral, 
referred to the money in the possession of the two 
commanders of the fleet. Two million dollars, twenty 
bags of gold and ten thousand ducats were in the pos- 
session of tie Egyptian Admiral, and the Turkish Ad- 
wiral stated in a note that his ship went down with 
gold and jewels worth not less than $25,000,000. 


A Most Useful Tree 


An even more marvellous tree than the date palm is 
the Carnahuba palm, which grows in Brazil. Its 
roots produce the same medicinal effect as sarsaparilla, 
From parts of the trees wine and vinegar are made. 
Its fruit is used for feeding cattle. Of the straw, hats, 
baskets, brooms, and mats are made. 
for thatching houses. The pulp has au agreeable taste 
and the nut is sometimes used as a substitute for 
coffee. Its stems affords strong, light fibres, and serve 
also for joists, rafters, and other building materials. 
It yields a saccharine substance, as well as a starcli re- 
sembling sago. Of the wood of the stem, musical in- 


It is also used 


Frow 


srtuments, water tubes, and pumps are made. 
the stem a white liquid similar to the milk of the 
cocoanut may be exrtacted. 
from the tree, and likewise an alkali used in the 
manufacture of common soap, 


Morover, salt is exracted 
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Poems for the School and Home Circle 


Indian Names 


Ye say they ail have passed away—that noble race and 
brave, ? 

That their light canoes have vanished trom off the 
crested wave ; 

That, 'mid the forests where they roamed, there rings 
no hunter’s shout, ; 

But their name is on your waters—ye may not was): it 


out, 

’Tis where Ontario’s billow like ocean’s surge is 
curled, 

Where strong Niagara’s thuuders wake the echo of the 
world; j 

Where red Missouri bringeth rich tribute from the 
west, 

And Rappshannock sweetly sleeps on green Virginia's 
breast. 

Ye say their cone-like cabins, that clustered o’er the 
vale, 

Have fled away like withered leaves, before the au- 


tumn’s gale ; 

But their memory liveth on your hills, their baptism 
on your shore, | 

Your everlasting rivers speak their dialect of yore. 


Old Massachusetts wears it upon her lordly crown, 

And broad Ohio bears it amid his young renown; 

Connecticut bath wreathed it where her quiet foliage 
waves, 

And bold Kentucky breathes it hoarse through all her 
ancient caves. 


Wachusett hides its lingering voice within his rocky 


heart, 

And Alleghany graves its tone throughout his lofty 
chart; 

Mouwadnock on his forehead hoar doth seal the sacred 
trust; 


Your mountains build their monument, though ye 
destroy their dust. 


Ye call those red-browed brethren the insects of an 
hour, 

Crushed like the noteless worm amid the regions of 
their power ; 

Ve drive them from their fathers’ lands, ye break ol 
faith the seal, 

But can ye from the court of heaven exclude their 
last appeal ? 


Ye see their unresisting tribes, with toilsome steps 
and slow, 

Ou through the trackless desert pass, a caravan of woe. 

Think ye the Kternal Kar is deal? His sleepless vision 
dim? 

Think ye the soul’s blood may not cry from that far 
land to Him? 


—Lydia /1, Sigourney, 


The Boy Who Didn’t Pass 


A sad-faced little fellow sits alone in deep disgrace, 

There’s a lump arising in his throat, tears streaming 
down his face ; 

He wandered from his playmates, for he doesn’t want 
to hear 

Their shouts of merry laughter, since the world has 
lost its cheer ; 

He has sipped the cup of sorrow, he has drained the 
bitter glass, 

And his heart is fairly breaking; he’s the boy who 
didn’t pass. 


In the apple tree the robin sings a cheery little song, 

But he doesn’t seem to hear it, showing plainly some- 
thing’s wrong ; 

Comes his faithful little spaniel for a romp and bit of 


lay, 

But Pinte troubled little fellow sternly bids him go 
away, 

All alone he sits in sorrow, with his hair a tangled 
mass, 

And his eyes are red with weeping; he’s the boy who 
didn't pass. 

How he hates himself for failing, he can hear his 
playmates jeer, 

For they’ve lelt him with the dullards—gone ahead a 
half a year, 

And he tried so hard to conquer, oh, he tried to do 
his best, 

But now he knows he’s weaker, yes, and duller than 
the rest. 

He’s ashamed to tell his mother, for he thinks she’ll 
hate him, too— 

The little boy who didn’t pass, 
through. 


who failed of getting 


Oh, you who boast a laughing son, and speak of him 
as bright, 

And you who love a little girl who comes to you at 
night 

With smiling eyes, with dancing feet, with honors 
from her school, 





Turn to that lonely little boy who thinks he is a fool, 

And _ him kindly by the hand, the dullest in his 
Class, 

He is the one who most needs love, the boy who 
didn’t pass. 


Where the West Begins 


Out where the handclasp’s a Ilttle stronger, 

Out where a smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins. 

Out where the sun is a little brighter, 

Where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 

Where the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter, 
That's where the West begins. - 


Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet flowing, 
Where there’s more of reaping and less of sowing— 
That’s where the West beyins. 


Out where the world is in the makiny, 
Where fewer hearts with despair are aching— 
That’s where the West begins; 
Where there's more of singing and less of sighing, 
Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 
And a man makes friends without half trying— 
That’s where the West begins. 
—Arthur Chapman in Denver Republican. 


The Hymn of Victory 
Bring the good old bugle, we blew at old Tchatchok, 
Also at that place named like the ticking of a clock— 
“ at that place whose name will cause your jaws to 
ock— 
While we were marching through Turkey. 


Hurrah! Iurrah! Set Zhagubitza free, 

Hurrah! Hurrah! We sound the jubilec. 

Karahassakoton was as easy as could be 
While we were marching through Turkey. 


Tcherkeskist was baffling, but we hung on for a spell; 

When we struck Moschopolis we got on very well— 

And we’ve found another town just like a college yell 
When we are marching through Turkey. 


Hurrah! IWurrah! Our jaws refused to break. 

Hurrah! Hurrali! It is no trick to take 

Old Trebotivishte with a gurgle and a shake 
While we are marching through Turkey. 


Valcholivedou we won—it was a long campaiyn. 

Syllable by syllable we_counted up our gain ; 

Old Kovatchobete we even uow recall with pain, 
While we are marching through Turkey. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Tcherkeskist waits us yet, 

Hurrah! IHurrali! Pokasckoi we will get. 

In another week we'll rise and fight the alphabet 
While we are marching through Turkey. 


—Wilbur D. Nesbit, in Chicago Evening Post. 


Let Us Be Kind 


Let us be kind; 

The way is long and lonely, 

And human hearts are asking for this blessing only— 

That we be kind. 

We cannot know the grief that men may borrow, 

We cannot see the sorls storm-swept by sorrow, 

But love can shine upon the way today, tomorrow— 
Let us be kind. 


Let us be kind; 
This is a wealth that has no measure, 
This is of Heaven and earth the highest treasure— 
Let us be kind. 
A tender word, a smile of love in meeting, 
A song of hope and victory to those retreating, 
A glimpse of God and brotherhood while 


fleeting— 
Let us be kind. 


Let us be kind; 
Arourd the world the tears of time are falling, 
And for the loved and lost these human hearts are 
calling— 


life is 


Let us be kind. 
To age and youth let gracious words be spoken; 
Upon the wheel of pain so many weary lives are 
broken, ; 
We live in vain who give no tender token— 
Let us be kind. 


Let us be kind; 

The sunset tints will seon be in the west, 

Too late the flowers are laid then on the quiet breast— 
Let us be kind. 

And when the angel guides have sought and found us, 

Their hands shall link the broken ties of earth that 

bound us, 

And Heaven and home shall brighten all around us—. 

Let us be kind. 


—W. Lomax Childress. 


A Retrospective 


Sometimes I go reflectively, 
On journeys retrospectively, 
And for the inoment dwell amid the scenes of long 
ago; 
And on such outings as a rule, 
I watider to the dear old school, 
And = with the boys and girls whom there I used to 
now. 


Perchauce you were acquainted, too, 
With many old-time friends I knew; 
You may have met Ann Alysis and, also, Ann Elize; 
Or, maybe, chummed with Algy Bray, 
Or sauntered with Phil Osophy, 
Or delved with Ed Ucation, who was wont to be so 
wise. 


Aud there was Etta Mology, 
Ah, yes, and Ann Thropology, 
And a, Gon and Polly Glot and Polly This and 
That; 
You may have glanced at Ella Cution, 
Cast a smile at Eva Lution, 
Or with Ella Mentary enjoyed a little chat. 


‘ Now all those friends I used to see, 
Are half-forgotten dreams to me, 


Yet once within my thoughts -they held a quite im-. 


portant place; 
But they commenced ‘‘commencement day’’ 
From memory to slip away 
Till now I’d scarcely know them if 1 met them face 
to face. 


—Youth’s Companion. 


The Endless Road 


Not all the joy of life is lost, 
Not all its savor, glad and keen; 
There still are seas I’ve never crossed, 
There still are lands I’ve never seen. 
Still one may find his joyous chauce 
To follow on, with courage high, 
Where leads the trail of old romance 
That is not dead and cannot die! 


While there’s a road that one may tread, 
_ While there’s a ship that spreads a sail, 
My heart shall triumph o’er my head 
And lure me to the wander-trail. 
And when I’ve seen all lands and men, 
Made all the ports there are tu make, 
Why, I shall seek them once again, 
Like faithful friends—for old sake’s sake! 


They say with age I shall forget 
The open road, the open sea ; 
Yet every year renews the fret, 
The fever in tl:e heart of me! 
Not all the joy of life is lost, 
Not all its savor, glad and keen; 
There still are seas I’ve never crossed, 
There still are lands I’ve never seen! 


—Berton Braicy. 








The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate : 


(Non-Alcoholic, 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. : 
If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 

to Ednvoe Sacas Works, Providence, RIL 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. ' 
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The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods 
toany part of the United States. 

Every ‘“‘NATIONAL”’ garment hasthe ‘“‘NATIONAL” 
} Guarantee Tag attached. This tag says that you may 
return any garment not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money and pay postage or express charges 
both ways. 











We have no agents and no branch stores 


ur NATIONAL 















This Book 
is yours 
FREE 





Your New “NATIONAL” Style 
’ Book Is Now Ready 


Yours entirely free—yours simply for the asking—but what 
a world of Delight, of Beauty and Money-Saving it brings to you! 


Your new ‘* NatrionaL’’ Fall Style Book is ready— the 
Special, Enlarged 25th Anniversary Style Book—a Wonderful book, 
indeed. How full of meaning it will be to you. Ready with all 
the changed new styles, ready with everything new and interesting 
and delightful—all ready for your selection. 

Your new **Nationau”’ Style Book is now ready. Yes, ready 
and held here waiting—waiting to go to you entirely free—waiting only 
for you to write for it. Will you miss its pleasure? Don’t even turn 
this page until you send for your ‘‘Narionat’’ Style Book. To turn 
the page is to forget, is maybe to lose all this advantage and pleasure. 


So, don’t you, at least, fail to cut out the coupon below—now. 


“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 


Your ‘‘Natrionay’’ Style Book, 25th Anniversary Number, shows all 
the new styles at prices such as these: 


Waists...... ...... soe tne’ ¢ .49 to $7.98  Petticoats...............066 $ .49 to 4.98 

SDT fhe Scccersseccess canes 1.98 “ 7.98 Silk and Serge Dresses ; 

Silk and Serge Dresses.... 5.98 “ 21.75 for Misses and Small 

Ready-Made Suits........ 9.98 “ 18.98 Women................45. 4.98 “ 12.98 

BOM o ses cvcesscdseetenssstens .59 “ 7.98 Coats for Misses and 

CORBIS ...3<.000ee Bi srmesax ewe 3.85 “ 25.00 Small Women........... 4.98 15.98 

PMs cca cacao nsscst ssecese 1.95 “ 28.95 Boys’ and Young Men’s 

Ladies’ Shoes.............. 19 * 4.98 Clothing................+. 49 © 12,98 

House Dresses and Junior Dresses............ 3.98 “* 9.98 
Kimonos................ 69 “ 4.98 Junior Coats.............. - 4.98 “ 12.98 


Also Gloves, Corsets, Children’s and Infants’ Apparel, etc. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made © $10.95 to $35 


Measure 
Special Suit Booklet and Samples FREE 

You can never know how much service there can be in your suit, how well you 
can look in your suit, how shapely and permanently shapely, your suit can be; 
you can never know how deligh you can be—until you try just one “NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Measure Suit. 
So in writing for your Style Book, also ask for the Special Booklet, ‘‘NaTIONA!.” 
Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits.” Samples of the new suitings will be sent with 
the Booklet, but state the colors you prefer. 


The Truth 
About Furs 


One page of your 
‘NATIONAL’ Style Book 
tells you ‘The Truth 
About Furs.” No wo- 
man can afford to miss 
that page. No wo- 
man Whoeyen thinks 
of buying furs this 
Fall can afford to miss 
the Fur Information 
Athe “NATIONAL” Style 
Book contains—or the 
bargains it offers in 
dependable, guaran- 
teed ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Furs. 





Here are Beauty 
And Style Indeed 


“NATIONAL” Dresses! 
Whata world of meaning 
in that name for you. What 
Style and Beauty and} 
Grace and Charm — what 

‘Becomingness — what Sav- 
ing. Truly your‘‘NATIONAL” 
Style Book will be a revela- 
tion to you—an absolute 
delight to you for its show- 
ing of Dresses alone. 


































| NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY, 234 West 24th Street, New York City 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
234 West 24th Street, New York City. 


Please‘send me, free, wy copy of the “NATIONAL” Fall Style Book 

' 

Nawe —————_—__. —______-_ -_- —_ ———. —____—__—_ _ —_——- 
i 

i 

t 

' 

| Address ———— — - — 
‘ Are you interestedin seeing the new Tailored Suits? And do you wish us also to sen you, 
\yith your*NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Hook, the Special Suit Booklet of “NATIONAL” 
' y 


t * 

| Made-to-Meagure Tailored Suits? 
TAt the same time we will send you sawples of new Fall materials for Tailor-Made Suits, if you 
' 

‘state here the colors you prefer. Colors? is 


If you do nut wish te cut your NUMMAL — ust write fur your Style Book. 
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idea that will entitle you to a handsome prize. 





We want every one to know about our new product—Heinz Spaghetti. 
Cooked ready to serve. A food so nourishing that it builds health and strength for 
all the family—grown folk and children. 

A food so deliciously prepared—so enriched by sparkling tomato sauce, by 
choice seasoning and selected cheese—that wherever it has been introduced 
thousands eat it—just because of its enticing flavor. 

We want our little friends to help us make these facts known. 
$1000.00 in Cash Prizes 


For Best LITTLE ESSAYS About 


Heinz Spaghetti 


So we offer 























and why everyone should buy and try this delicious 
product. Every Essay submitted should be endorsed by 
parent or teacher, stating correct age of child. 
No Essays can be returned to writers, but no Essay will be 
used unless paid for. We cannot answer any leticrs rclative to the 
contest, ‘The final awards will be made by a competent Board 
of Judges having no connection whatever with H. J. Heinz Co. 
Every contestant will receive personal notice of the Distri- 
bution of Awards when the Judges have reached their decision. 
Remember what we want in these Little Essays are the best, 
most forceful arguments in favor of Heinz Spaghetti—what you 
may know about it—what others may tell you. Think of the 
reasons that would make you want this tempting food—then 


The prizes will be divided in this way: 

Ist Prize : - - - $100.00 $100.00 

2nd Prize - . . : 50.00 50.00 

3rd Prize - - . - 25.00 25.00 

10Prizeseach - - . . 10.00 100.00 

25 Prizeseach - : ° . 5.00 125.00 
100 Prizeseach - ° ° ° 2.00 200.00 
400 Prizeseach - . ° ° 1.00 400.00 I 
538 Prizes . . . ; . Total $1000.00 
Contest is open to all school children between the ages of IL and 16, inclusive. 
All Essays must be submitted before November Ist. Essays must not be over 800 | 
words in length. Mssays should tell in an interesting and convincing way the | 
advantages of Heinz Spaghetti—flavor, food value, etc., | 


utthem on paper. We want a// children to compete. Even 
f you don’t have great writing ability you may have just the 


Address all Essays to Contest Dept. A, 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


are all sold by leading grocers under our guarantee to 
refund full purchase price if you are not fully satisfied. 


























_ What a Satisfaction 
to use the new India-Paper Edition of 


___WEBSTERS - 
NEW INTERNATIONAL! | 


Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the Regular jj 
Edition. Printed on expensive, thin, strong, opaque 
imported India Paper. Excellent printing surface. Clea 
impression of type and illustrations. So light, so con 
4 venient, that you will use it at ie opportunity. Size 
4 1234 x 9x 24inches. Weight, 7 aaa Pies! 
4 _- Regular Edition. Printed on strong paper of the jiiiii 
highest quality. Size 1236 x 934 x 5 Ii 

d inches. Weight, 1434 Ibs, 


This new creation is far more {iif 
q thanadictionary, being equiv- 
\@ alent in type matter toa 15- 
4 volume encyclopedia. It an- ff 
swers with final authority all | 
f kinds of questionsin language, 
history, geography, biogra- «ll 
& phy, trades, arts, sciences, 
and sports, etc, The 
onlydictionary with thenew 
' divided page, characterized, 
by the Chicago Record-Herald as ‘‘A Stroke of Genius.’? 
More than 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations, 


The schoolbooks of the country follow the Merriam-Webster system of 
diacritically marked letters. 


WRITE for the story of “ Jack,” free if you mention this journal. Merr, irra 
G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. may 


ee al Webster 




































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teaching Real Domestic Science- 


in the most practical manner by these 
interesting classes :— 
How to keep the baby well. 
Weighing weekly—and normal gain. 
Feeding—the importance of mother’s 
milk. 
Clothing — loose and for 
seasons. 
Sleep—the amount needed. 
Ventilation—fresh air and sunshine. 
Bathing—how to give baby his bath. 
Cleanliness—of body, clothing and air. 
Habits of health—the great advantage 
of early training in habits of health. 


different 





CULTURES FROM UNCLEAN NAILS 


Used in lessons given daily on the subjects 
cf personal cleanliness. 


The care of the hair, 
tails. 


teeth, eves and 


Contagious diseases and how to tell 
them. : 
Adenoids and tonsils—and why it is 


well to follow the doctor’s advice when 
he thinks they should be removed. 

When to. send for a doctor or take a 
child to a dispensary. 

Colds and their prevention. 

Here is a valuable series of talks given 
to girls soon to leave school and be sub- 
ject to the dangers of the work-a-day 
world. But the talks go even further. 
Everything possible is done to give these 
girls a feeling that there is a sanctity in 
the home which is more valuable than 
most things. They are taught to feel 
that there is a great and wonderful sanc- 
tity in motherhood. They learn the 
dangers in the false friendships that beset 
working girls, and they learn that there 
is clean and enjoyable recreation to be 
found outside the dance hall and cheap 
moving picture theatre. 

So, in a small way, it has been shown 
that a high type of domestic science can 
be taught to girls even as low as_ those 
in the third grade, and that, when 
taught, it can be extremely valuable. 
After all, our civilization is based upon 
the home. Inadequate homes mean an 
inadequate people. If this is so, then 
our schools, if they are really to educate, 
should endeavor to train children so that 
they eventually will do their share 
towards making our American homes 
what they should be. ; 

The domestic science teaching in the 
Philadelphia schools is just one division 
of the great Moral Education plan that 
has been tried in the schools for the past 
three years, when educators throughout 
the world began to realize the necessity 
of devising methods of moral instruction. 
An experiment was begun in teaching 
children public and private morality. 
The undertaking concerned more than 





(Continued from page 15) 


The following is a list of topics’ studied | it 
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istruction about: sex relationships. By 
‘‘woral education’’ was-meant..tuition 
that would make. the men and women.of 
the future honest voters, equitable em- 
ployers and conscientious employes, as 
well as healthy individuals. The com- 
mittee decided that sex hygiene could 
uot be taught in the elementary schools, 
but that other steps could be taken for 
the care of children that would guard 
them against physical degeneration. 

Superintendent Brumbaugh granted 
the committee permission to conduct ex- 
periments in the Agnew School, Eleventh 
and Chierry' streets; Meade School, 
Eighteenth and Oxford streets, and -the 
Singerly School, twenty-second and 
Berks streets. A small house was also 
secured opposite the Thomas Wood 
School, twenty-third and Callowhill 
streets, where a ‘‘housekeeping centre’’ 
could be established for the benefit of 
its pupils. Immediate provision was 
made for recreation, physical training 
of an advanced order, instruction in citi- 
zenship and general ethics. 

Vocational guidance was also intro- 
duced, so that when boys and girls leave 
school they may be directed toward the 
most profitable employment within their 
capacities, 





A LITTLE MOTHER 


Girls are taught the wonderful sanctity of 
motherhood through the care of babies. 


Most vocational guidance plans seem 
to have a conspicuous fault—they make 
the vocations seem so attractive that the 
children are tempted to leave school be- 
fore they have to in order to take up 
some seemingly desirable vocation. The 
following plan has been found effective. 
Vocational clubs can be formed in a 
school. There might be one for children 
who think they might like to become car- 
penters, or house builders, plumbers, 











electricians, farmers, milliners, etc. 


COOKING CLASS IN A TYPICAL TWO-ROOM “FLAT” KITCHEN 
Learning to make palatable and inexpensive dishes for the family. 
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Ohio’s New State Superintend- 


ent of Public Instruction 
By Lester S. Ivins 

State Supervisor of Agricultural Kducation 

By Ohio's new constitution of 1912, the 
oflice of School Commissioner became a 
constitutional one in-tead of a statutory, 
as it liad always been in the past. The 
name of the office was changed to State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 


the incumbent is appointed by the Gov-, 


ernor for a term of four years instead of 
being elected for two years. 

When Governor Cox of Ohio appointed 
Frank W. Miller Superintendent — of 
Public Instruction under the new consti- 


tution it was a recognition of high 
ability and distinct merit. Mr. Miller 
was appointed in Julv, after having 


servel as State School Commissioner tor 
two and a half years. As Commissioner 
of Schools he imparted energy and lite to 
the office and established a lasting in- 
fluence on the schools of the State. 

Mr. Miller was born in Montgomery 
County, Ohio, a short distance west of 
Dayton, and is reyarded as distinctively 
a Davton product. He attended country 
schools in Montgomery County and later 
prepared for college at the Lebanon Uni- 
versity. Subsequently 
Dartmouth College, receiving the degree 
of Master of Arts. Alter his graduation 





he graduated at | 


he taught in various schools, and finally | 
came to the city of Dayton as teacher of | 


science in Stivers High School. While 


engaged in tiiat capacity he, in collabo- | 


ration 
wrote a text book for high schools on 
physics. This book was published by the 
Scribner’s and became very popular and 
is revarded as a standard authority. 

After some years’ experience as a 
teacher in Stivers High School Mr. Miller 
spent a year in Europe for the purpose 
of studying sciencesand especially in 
studying scientific agriculture. His ob- 
ject was td discover, if possible, why and 
how it was that Kuropeans produced so 
much more per acre than we could, or 
did, in America.: One 
most sivnificant facts he learned was that 
agriculture was taught in the elementary 
schools, the children being actually 
brought up on agriculture. Ile was told 
by successful agriculturists that that) was 
the secret of their success in agriculture. 
The discovery impressed him with the 
importance of teaching scientific agricul- 


ture in its elementary forms in the 
schools, and he returned to America 
thoroughly convinced that) this plan 


ought to be adopted. 

Immediately after his election in 1g10 
to the office of Commissioner of Common 
Schools, Mr. Miller went before the Leg- 
islature and reviewed his experiences and 
discoveries in Murope and asked the 
legislators to pass a law requiring the 
teaching of agriculture in both the cle- 
mentary and high schools throughout 
Ohio, This proposal received instant 
attention because the farmers of Ohio had 
for four years been persistent in petition- 
ing the legislature for such an enactinent. 
The legislature responded to Miller's 
request by passing what is known as the 
Cahill Jaw. This law provides that 
agriculture shall be taught in both cle- 
mentary and high schools outside of city 
districts. The law further provides that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall be given four supervisors to assist 
Mm carrying out lle provisions of the law. 

As a result of the law the study ot 
agriculture asa regular and an enforced 


branch has been introduced into nine | 


hundred high schools and into all the 
elementary schools of the state outside 


of city districts. Although the city 
schools were not required, under the | 


Cahill Law, 
half of all the high schools in the cities 


to teach agriculture, over | 


with Professor Augustus Foerste, | 


ot the first and | 


of the state have adopted the study of the } 


course prescribed by Mr, Miller, and in 


addition have added the work of garden- | 


Ing and floriculture. 

The State Supervisors of Agricultural 
Education, have given instruction in 
agricultural teaching at township meet- 
Ings, county institutes and teachers’ in- 


stitutes and other meetings. In the 
Prosecution of their work they have 
Spoken in more than five liundred 


farmers’ institutes on farming subjects 
4$ they were related to school work. 
They have met with county fair boards 
and advocated the holding of young 
People’s agricultural exhibits at each an- 
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4 
nual county fair. These meetings have 
resulted in the infroduction of this idea 
in one-half the counties in the state. 
Through the assistance of the State 
supervisors the State-wide contests in 
boys’ corn growing was made an accom- 


49 


raised the standard of teachers, so that 
pupils are now taugiit better than they 
were betore. As a direct. effect of his 

Under the direction of Mr. Miller, | work more than eight thousand teachers 
high school courses have been strength- | have entered the summer schools. Ile 
ened and boards ‘of education encouraged | has encouraged and required supervision 
plished fact. Ninety per cent of the} to iniroduce the study of domestic | of schools in rural communities and in- 
hoys who have entered the contest this | science. He has also brought about con- | spired greater effort and the adoption of 
year cane from the public schools and | solidation of schools in many places and | higher standards of education. 


most of this number continue as pupils 
in the elementary and high schools where 
agriculture is taught. 








“My Ladye’s Jewel Box’, 
Ghe book of 
Gen Ghousand Gifts 
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HIS beautiful new Baird-North catalog is yours for the 
asking. Yours to enjoy, to look over at your leisure, 
photographic engravings of 10,000 exquisite gifts. Jewel- 
ry in gold and silver, Precious stones, Leather goods, 
Silverware, and Ivory, and other objects for use and 


adornment, 


Yours to revel in the beauty and richness of this as- 
sortment—more than you could see in days of shopping 


in London, Paris or New York. 


Yours to select from—saving substantially in price, with 
guaranteed satisfaction—knowing your money will be returned 


for the asking. 


Write for the “Jewel Box” to-day. Use the attached coupon or write a postal. 


Here are examples of the wonderful values in the “Jewel Box.” Compare these 


prices with those of any similar articles you have seen. You will see at once the big 


saving by buying from the Baird-North workshops, where you pay for po middleman’s 


profits. We refer you to any bank as to our responsibility. Write to-day for this book 


of ten thousand gifts. 


BAIRD-NORTH COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


561 BROAD STREET, 











No. 4. Solid 14k Gold Beads, $9.00 
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Solid Gold . 
Cuff Links 








No. 35, $1.00 
Amethyst Brooch 
Gold Filled 












No. 34. $1.00 No. 69. 50¢ f 
Gold Filled Locket . Sterling Silver ' © 
Amethysts and Brilliants Cigar Catter. rs 
~~“ > 
bake No. 62, T5e. > ¥ 
' Gerinan Silver se 
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Prize Winners in Bird Contest 
NEW YORK RURAL SCHOOL CAPTURES FIRST PRIZE 
In last any villeye or city school, The com- 
mentioned DeGroat of Petition was open to all schools in the 
a United States, and there were many con- 
the ' Buffalo Bird | testants. The lists were submitted toa 
Studies for Home and School,’’ would | committee of the Audubon Society .of 
give prizes for best and largest list of | Buffalo, appointed by its president, and 
their report is as follows: 
BurraLo, N. Y, JUNE 30, 1913. 
DKAR MR. DkeGROAT: In our opinion 
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that Herman C, 


schools, author of 


birds identified and recorded during the | 


spring by rooms or schools, The winners 














THE SCHOOL THAT WON FIRST PRIZE, DANBY, N. Y. 


were to be announced in the InstRuct- eoveti fof ag ng crayon iy 

wi Nicve kal wow . : _{sentin by istrict School No. 10, Dan rv, 
OR. The results are given in the tol IN. Y., Mrs, Olivia Jones, teacher, de- 
lowing, and we are pleased also to pre- | serves first prize, 

The second prize should go to the sixth 
grade of Lancaster, NY. That class sent 
in a list of seventy-three accepted birds. 
The teacher is Miss Adeline I, Perkins. 

Honorable mention belongs to grade 


sent a picture of the winning school; 
Eprror INstrRuctTOR: Last spring I 
offered two prizes for the best lists ot 
birds seen and properly described by any 
rural school or the children in a rooi of | 





, child has. 
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four taught by Miss Mina Elizabeth Elve, 
Newark, N. Y. Iligh School, whose list 
contains seventy-two accepted birds. 
Channing E. Beach, 
Caroline I. Doll, 
Walter L. Brown, 
Committee. 

The first prize, a pair of $5.00 bird 
glasses, has been won by a rural school 
of fifteen pupils. The teacher writes: 
‘*The children have worked faithtully 
and have been greatly benefited by their 
observations. The district is jubilant 
over their success.’’ 

The second prize, an American flag 
costing $2.00, goes to a class of forty 
children who were so enthusiastic that 
they went out early in the morning to 
hunt for birds, and on Saturdays, accom- 
panied by their teacher, took their break- 
fast in the woods, 

The class of little people at Newark 
deserve great praise, and because they 


aime sc “ second, a third prize | ‘ 
came so near the second, a t 1} ; soon have a desire to save. 


will be given them, namely, a copy of 
§* Bird Studies for Home and School.’’ 
A similar contest will be instituted in 
1914. Herman C, DeGroat. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Friendly Visitor 


(Continued from page 30) 


City school bonds with the Board as 
security, two per cent being paid on 
United States bonds, and tiiree per cent 
on the school bonds, Dividends are paid 
twice a year, in January and July. 

Kach year the bank will charge any 
school which so desires, with savings 
stamps. These are seld to the children, 
for one cent, two cetits, five cents, ten 
cents up to twenty-five cents, and these 
are pasted in a little 
After fifty cents’ worth of 


| 


| 
} 


| 
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PRIZES ARF OFFERED TO SCHOOLS 


AND ROOMS 


The bank makes another incentive for 
saving by offering prizes each year, first 
to the schools having the largest per cent 


of depositors, and several prizes to differ. 
ent rooms showing the greatest per cent 
of bank books. 

This year the first prize, twenty-five 
dollars to the school having the greatest 
per cent of~depositors, was won by the 


| George B. Longan School, fifty-three per 


| 


cent of the children having accounts, 
Fourteen of the ten dollar prizes were 
given to individual rooms having the 
largest per cent of books. One of the 
reoms in this same school secured one of 
these prizes, every child in the room 
having an account. 

When the children see that:--1 centa 
day amounts to $3.05 a year, 25 centsa 


| week amounts to $13.00 a year, $1.00 a 


week amounts to $52.00 a year, they 


Description of Hand Work 


COLUMBUS DAY BOOK COVERS 
(Page 21) 

The cover design’ given for the Co. 
lumbus Day Booklets may be profitably 
utilized asa class exercise. If the designs 
are traced and duplicated by means of the 
hectograph, the exercise becomes a prob. 
lem in the application of the principles 
of color harmony. In this case a smooth 


‘ white drawing paper might be selected 


and the exercise developed in water colors, 
Tinted paper and colored crayons also 


| prove effective if the crayon colors are 


book which each | 


stamps have been bonght the book or | 


card is turned in to the bank, and_ the 
amount is credited on the child’s pass- 
book, and he is given another card, 

In some schools the principal takes 
charge of the accounts, but in others a 
pupil of the school is appointed as a 
cashier, and this seems the better plan. 








Industrial Exhibit 





stages of manufacture) used in making the world-famous 


language work. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 





Free to Schools 


Shows the actual raw materials (in glass bottles—as they are in the different 


Postum--Grape-Nuts 
and Post ‘Toasties 


_ Teachers find such exhibits a great help in pee. class interest and 
arousing school pride, as well as being valuable in corre 


The exhibit is 19 inches wide by 24 inches high. It is arranged to con- 
veniently hang on the wall, or can be placed on desk or table. It will be for- 
warded prepaid to any school in the United States upon request of the Principal 
or teacher in charge, who will mention Normal Instructor. 


Descriptive matter will be sent with each exhibit. 


Battle Creek. Mich. 


ated geography and 











applied in thin washes of vertical strokes, 
and one color washed over the other. 
OCTOBER POSTAL CARDS 
(Page 25) : 

The designs given for postal cards and 
letters and envelope heads may be traced 
by means of the hectograph and cofored 
with water colors or crayons by~ the 
pupils, f 

It a heavy white or cream paper is 
selected, and a one cent stamp attached, 
the card may be sent through the. mails, 
as Other private mailing cards are sent. 

Letter writing becomes a much more 
interesting problem to the child if the 
stationery bears a decorative heading. 
The suggestions at the left of the page 
may -be, traced on both envelope and 
paper,. and .colored with water color or 
crayon. It would be wise to determine 
the size to be selected by measuring writ- 
ing paper in general use. An_ envelope 
to match may be opened and a pattem 
taken from it. Light weight paper, pref- 
erably white, should be selected. 

In both post cards and stationery heads, 
the best results will be obtained by keep- 
ing the colors subdued in tone and the 
outlines black and firm, 

MAKING THE AUTOMOBILE 
(Page 27) 

To make the toy automobile shown in 
the photograph, cut two sides similar to 
the pattern given. With the Forstner 
bit, drill the &%” holes as designated. If 
side seats are desired, two may be cut 
1”x 4’ in size. The seats, both front and 
side, can be tacked in place more readily 
before the top and bottom are attached. 

Cut other parts of the car as designated. 
Drill {” hole in the bottom of the car, 
on a center line, two inches from the 
front edge. This holds the shaft of the 
steering wheel in place. Tack the top, 
bottom, back and strip connecting sides 
and roof in place. The tonneau is com- 
posed of the back, No. I, which is the 
top, and No, II, which is the frout. The 
hole drilled in the edge of the back of 
the tonneau gives room for the shaft, ait 
is placed mext to the floor of the car. 

Construct the tonneau by tacking these 
parts in place, and tack to the sides and 
floor of the car. 

The 14%" circle given is the steering 
wheel, which is supported by a shalt 
composed of a ” dowel rod 21%’ long. 
The wheel may be glued to the shaft, 
and the shaft glued to its position in the 
floor of tlie car. : 

The four wheels are the same size. 
Insert dowel rods 53/” long, glue wheels 
in place, steady by inserting 1/” brads 
in the dowel rod just inside the edge, and 
the car is completed. Stain or oi] paint 
may be added if desired. 
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I offer you FREE upon your request The 
Holmes Co, Catalog—the most splendid 
catalog of Jewelry and Silverware ever put 
through a printing press. This catalog is 
our actual representative—it silently tells the 
whole truth all the time. Send for it today. 


A. W, Holmes, Pres, THE HOLMES CO. 


4Je may not make 
customers of all 
our friends, but we 
& do’make friends 
of all our, customers 





For eight years as either Secretary or Treasurer 
and Manager of the Baird-North Co., I have faith- 
fully served thousands of readers of this maga- 
zines Now I have established a large and im- 
portant business of my own, and assure you a 
guaranteed service and saving. 

To introduce The HOLMES C0’S NEW CATALOG 
we offer at two-thirds our own catalog price, this 
set which every woman, young or old, always 





One Quarter Size 


THE SEWING SET — Shown 4 actual size~ in- 
cludes Steel Stiletto 51% inches long; Stork Scissors 


made of fine steel.and beautifully finished in gold; 
silver plated 36-inch Turtle Tape Measure; Emery 
with Sterling Silver top and silk tassel, and Sterling 
Silver Thimble. An ideal set to own yourself or 
for a birthday or holiday gift. Pin a dollar bill to 
the coupon below, write your name and address 
plainly and send to The Holmes Co, 
You'll be pleased or you’ll get your money back, 
The big, handsome Holmes Co. Catalog offers 
¥ a wide choice of values. I[t pictures Rings, 
atches, Diamonds, Tableware, Toilet and 
Leather Goods and Novelties, Get this big, 
FREE, shopping help now—it isn’t a day too soon, 
Just fill in the coupon below and the first return mail 
will bring this beautiful book to your door. 





We prepay postage and we guarantee safe de- 
livery, Every article bought from The Holmes Co. 
will 4a just what you want or your money comes 
back to you quick, Address 


THE HOLMES CO., 
58 Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 


..+ese--dollar for which send me 


Also send me the big 


I enclose...ssse0e0- 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 








helpful in school work. There is uo 
paid for in cash. 
200 words, 
the Help-One-Anothers, Mrs. Jean Hali 





This Club is open to all teachers for interchange of devices and ideas found 


Letters must be shor 
Address all material relating to this department to the President of 


fee. Every manuscript printed will be 
tas space islimited. ‘Try not to exceed 


fax, Alstead, N. H. 








October Memory Gems 
| First Week: 
The inner side of every cloud, 
They say, is bright and shining; 
And so I turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining! 
Second Week: _ 
Life, if it is to be lived at all accord- 
ing to its splendid possibilities must be 
lived with the thrill of enthusiasm, with 





| an eager looking forward to better things 


beyond. ‘‘A man’s reach must exceed 


| his grasp, or what’s a Heaven for?’’ 





Third Week: 
Life is not in the events that fall to 
man, but in that man’s handling of them, 


Fourth Week: 


Without lialting, without rest, 
Lifting better up to best. 


Poem for October 
What rarer gift than this can be? 
What kindlier wish than this for thee? 
That through the far tip-loeing years 
That steal upon one ere he hears, 
You still may know the simple joys 
That came to us as girls and boys; 
The sunny skies, the golden days 
That lit our childhood’s happy ways ; 
The honest faith in God and men, 
That makes the heart beat high again ; 
The eager look for each tomorrow ; 
The buoyant heart that bears its sorrow ; 
The steadfast, onward, upward going ; 
That reaps the fruit of ali its sowing ; 
And through it all the joys that lurk 
In daily toil and honest work. 

—Hdwin Osgood Grover. 


Club Exchange 


In order that they may gain a clearer 
knowledge of the habits, customs and 
pliysical geography of the different sec- 
tions of our country, the pupils of the 
Vifth Grade of the Holly Springs Graded 
School in north Mississippi wish to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same 
grade in the New Enyland states; also 


; the pupils of the Sixth Grade in the same 


school would like to write to pupils of 
their grade in the far North-west, 
Address: (Miss) Hdith M. Robinson, 
Ifolly Springs, Mississippi. 


President’s Letter 


Dear ILelp-One-Anothers:— 
Have you ever realized liow many good 


| educational ideas have originated in Ger- 





many, Which could be carried out in this 
country just as easily and successfully? 
School excursions, for instance, are as 
useful here as there. And many ideas, 
not directly connected with the school, 
could yet be utilized in our work. (lor 
“all is grist that comes to our mill,’’ you 
see.) For example, the Government, in 
many sections of Germany, plants apple 
trees on each side of the roads, prunes 
and tills them, harvests and sells the 
apples. The fund thus derived is used 
for the keeping up of good roads. The 
Germans are a thrifty people, and the 
plan, you see, is a thrifty one. For the 
tax payer’s burden is made lighter, the 
roads are improved, and some waste land 
is put to profitabie use, 

Why is this not a good idea for us, as 
well? So, at least, thought one teacher, 
just returned from her trip abroad, She 
recalled, too, how, in the stories of the 
old Dutch days in New York, the Bouerie 


| road was bordered with fruit trees, for all 


who passed to enjoy. 
The roads leading to her little country 


many trees, apple, pear, etc., trailers 
from the old orchards on the other side 
of the stone-walls,—as well as nut hear- 
ing trees, especially butternuts. These 
were pruned, trimmed, grafted, etc.,— 
everything, in fact, that the newly- 
started Agricultural Club was advised to 
do by their State Agricultural College 
was done for the betterment of the trees 
already growing. And also the pupils 
cut down the under brush, mowed the 
grass and weeds, and picked up sticks 
and stones. 

New trees were also set out, but 
these would not yield immediate returns, 
the school did the best they could, for 
the present, with what were already 
there. Naturally, none of the land- 
owners along the roads objected to this 
strip being cleared, or the rewards going 
to the workers. And when, in the au- 
tumn, a little Harvest Festival was held 
in the schoolhouse, the Selectmen of the 
town and these land-owners urged every- 
hody to ‘‘come and buy.’’ And 


as 





To be sure, it was not a very abundant 
crop, and therefore the sum realized was 
inot large, But the children had gained 

much more than the fruit and nut lore 
‘of this short course in horticulture, and 
;the money to buy the flag they wanted. 
They had become ‘‘Little Citizens.’’ 
| They were doing their part towards im- 
| proving the looks of their town roads. 
‘They had a good lesson in property 
‘rights, and henceforth were less apt, to 
indulge in the vandalism so prevalent in 


oe had yvathered. 


jthis country. Being interested in pro- 
jtecting ‘‘/deir trees,’’ they were more 
jthoughtful about injuring | others’ 


| property. 

| The next year the town was so inter- 
ested in the plan that they joined with 
the teacher and the pupils in a‘ Plant- 
ing Bee,’’ when men, women and chil 
‘dren planted trees for two miles on all 
ithe roads leading into the town, At 
noon all gathered for a pienie dinner, 
| Kverybody had a delightful day. It did 
jmuch, too, to cement friendly interest 
| between patrons and school. 

They plan for a‘* Picking Day Pienic’’ 
;When the apple trees come into bearing 
But as that will be some time yet, the 
jnext outing is to be a ‘' Picking Up Pic- 
jnic,’? when men with teams will gather 
fup and take away the sticks and stones 
jthe women and children gather, y And 
isome of the men will help the older boys 


dig out and roll off the big = stones. 
Then, later, the town is to do what 
it can towards imaking the highwavs 
better. 


Any country school, or a town school 
lin a farming community, could follow 
the same plan, Obtain permission for 
|planting the trees from the county com- 
jMissioners, and the adjacent property 
jowners. Let the pupils study the care 


lof the trees they set out. Uncle Sam's 
‘bulletins, and the State Agriculturia 


| Colleges especially, will give good ad- 
vice. The latter will answer your letters 
| courteously and carefully, and take much 
jinterest in all such things,—e. g., if 
/samples of soil are sent, the college will 
tell you what will grow, and wiiat will 
not do well in that kind of soil, and also 
what you can do to improve it. 


' 
schoolhouse were already supplied with 





| 
| 


they | 
did buy—all the fruit and the nuts the | 





ES ae Ae Se ee 


Choose fall-bearing varieties of apples | 


in order to have the harvesting come in 
the fall term. The 
the trees can be used for whatever 
school most needs,—a tennis court ; books 
for the library; pictures; gymnastic 


(Continued on page 53) 





Credit Will be Extended 


this journal, during September and October, as announced on that page. 


to employed teachers who may 
desire to ordet books and pub- 
lications listed on Page One of 
It is to 


| your advantage to order early, liaving the benefit of these helps from the beginning 


of the school year. 
only condition is that you are an active 
later than Nov. 15. 


Do not hesitate to avail yourself of this credit privilege. 


The 
teacher, and that payments be made not 


Please state where employed. 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


fund derived from | 
the | 
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PHILIPSBORN 


Invites You to 
Write for FREE Copy 


Americas Best 


Fash 











. 

i We Have Pleased 
One Million Women 

We Can Please You, Too 


catalog 


The new enlarged Philipsborn ; 
or 


willsave money fe ou, as it hes 
more thanone million other women 

Que copy is reserved tor you } 
have to do is to send a postal 
Won't you do yourself this favor 


ul ou 
for it, 
and 
write for it now. 


THE NEW PHILIPSBORN BUILDING 
is built on the solid foundation Of satis. 
fying the Mmerican woman—rerving her 
faithfully, ear in and sear out--not 
ppontanooush with “‘eateh’’ bargains 
but consistently and continaously—with 
Real Values- Exclusive Styles 
Satistactory Service _ 
This hus merited the patronage of over 
one million women—Surely you will 
apend one penny to give us this opportun- 
ity of saving money for you. 
Here are Some TYPICAL BAR- 
GAINS Taken At Random From 




















Vr 











the Thousand Different Styles 
We Show: 

A Smart French Coney Set lined 

with Skinner's Sathitcceces s 
tnalllined Ladies’ Persian Boucte 

mel TYTTTTITIT TTT 

A handsome Corduroy Shirt 

1 New Ballmodel Flannel wai 
Beautiful all sith Messaline waist 
Benutiful Concy Bur Coat 

1 new stylish long 
t charming Ladies’ dre for 
An all silk Messaline petticoat for... 
ele., Ol., Cl. 





wal Sul 


11! $17.60 QGUARANTE 

USH COAT FOR 810.9%, Vothing Ta 

wal This Value Has Ever Been 
jz inches long. Lined with 

i guaranteed satine Newest } 

wv. baultless workmans 

ie Ladies Sizes 3¢ fo 4h 0 





s heodin ‘Onn 
~ $10.9 


Don't forget that each and every garment 
is sent you, with . DELIVERY 
CHARGES PREPAID BY US and backed 
by the PHILIPSBORN GUARANTE! 
which means money back IMMEDIATELY 
—the same day the goods are received 
Now with All These Advantages, Yours 
For One Penny. Won't You Please Write 
For This Catalog To-day? 


PHILIPSBOR 


Ch Orarte G en fous 
Nae < D Poor Ta SisA | 11 aX 


Ist 
Spree 
Bargain Price. 





Be) queers) 
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IN ALL 
BAKING 


and cooking receipts 
calling for baking 
powder 


USE “ROYAL” 


You will have bet- 
ter and finer food and 
safeguard it against 
alum. 





In receipts calling 
for one teaspoonful 
of soda and two of 
cream of tartar, use 
two teaspoonfuls of 


Royal Baking Pow- 


der instead. 


Do not permit 
alum baking pow- 
ders to be brought 
into your house. 


Doctors will tell 
you that such pow- 
ders add an injurious 
substance to the 
food, destroying in 
part its digestibility. 


Alum baking pow- 
ders may be known 
by their price—ten 
to twenty-five centsa 
pound. Avoid them. 
Use no baking pow- 
der unless the in- 
gredient clause upon 
the back of the can 
shows it is made 
from cream of tartar. 











| says the court, 


| ing it to be made up. 
that the 
| quired to make it up. 


| During 


| during the 


NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR 


The Law in Its Relation to the Teacher 


(Continued from page 22) 


has set up the abandonment of a teacher's 
contract as a defense to sis claim for 
salary, The importance of this subject, 
however, merits the consideration 
teachers and as the teacher’s contract is 
governed by the 
dinary breaches of employment (17 N, 
W. 983), the writer has taken the princi- 
ples above stated from analogous cases, 
finding especially helpful the splendid 
treatment of this subject in IIT Suther- 
land on Damages $695. 

DEDUCTION FROM THE TREACHER’S 

SALARY 





The rule well established that no 
deduction can be made from a teacher’s 
salary on account of temporary interrup- 


1s 


tious of the school in term time, unless 


| properly closed tor 


it is especially provided for in his con- 
tract (50°L. R, A. 371). Thus in a num- 
ber of cases where schools lave been 
a number of weeks 
on account of diphtheria, smallpox, or 
other contagious diseases, the teachers 
have been held entitled to compensation 
period of suspension, The 
reason for this doctrine has been well 
stated by the Supreme Court of Michi- 
van (5 N. W. 646): ‘'The plaintiff con- 
tinued ready to perform, but the district 
refused to open its houses and allow the 
attendance of pupils, and it thereby pre- 
vented performance by the plaintiff, 
Admitting that the circumstances justified 
the officials, yet there is no rule of jus- 
tice which will entitle the district to 
visit its own misfortune upon the plain- 
tiff. He was not at fault. He had no 
agency in bringing about the state of 
things which rendered it eminently pru- 
dent to dismiss the schools, It was the 
inisfortune of the district, and the dis- 
trict Ought to bear it,’’ 

Can a teacher, whose school jias been 
iiiterrupted on account of epidemics, be 
compelled legally to make up this time 
at the conclusion of the regular term? 
Hictuw in an Indiana decision (37 N. FE. 
1059) intimates that he can, ‘‘ The cus- 
tom of allowing teachers to do this,’’ 
‘‘has grown to be such a 
common one that courts are bound to 
take judicial notice of the same, There 
is nothing in the contract before us 
which requires the teaching to be done 
on consecutive days, and, for aught that 
appears, the term may be extended a 
reasonable number of days, when neces- 
sary, until the contract has been tul- 
filled.’’ 

In practice, however, the courts have 
awarded the teacher compensation for 
the period of suspension without requir- 
It is submitted 
teacher cannot legally be re- 
Such a require- 
ment virtually is a deduction of salary. 
the period of suspension the 
teacher must hold himself ready to be- 
gin teaching whenever school is resumed. 
As the Supreme Court of Utah has 
pointed out (50 L.-R. A. 371), ‘‘during 
such periods the plaintiff could not, 
without violating the contract, enter into 
any Other permanent engagements.’’ In- 
deed the Utah court held in this case, in 


| interpreting a contract providing that 


| teacher could recover her salary 


‘‘for time 
that the 
for the 


the teacher should be paid 
actually. occupied in school,’’ 


| time school was closed during an epi- 





demic of smallpox, as she was holding 
herself in readiness to perform her duties. 
This is a sensible conclusion, To require 
the teacher to make up this time at the 
end of the term is to compel double sery- 
ice. It shifts the misfortune of — the 
district upon the teacher, It is unjust. 
Reason and authority alike sustain the 
following opinion of the Court of Civil 
Appeals of TexaS (54 S. W. 620), holding 
a teacher entitled to recover ‘her salary 


of | 


rules applicable to or- | 


| no fault of her own she was not per- 
mitted to continue teaching. 

Another application of the above prin- 
ciple has been made by the same Texas 
;court (65 S. W. 686). It was here held 
| that where an assistant teacher, duly em- 
| ployed, reported for duty under her con- 
“tract, but was told that the daily attend- 
}ance was under the statutory number per- 
mitting an assistant and that she should 
hold herself in readiness to teach, which 
she did, she. was entitled to payment, 
altlrough she had never taught a single 
day in the school. In consequence judg- 
ment was rendered in her favor for 
$157.50—her salary for five and a fourth 
months at $30.00 per month. 
|. Unless his contract specifically allows 

|it, no deduction can be made from a 
| te acher’ ssalarywhere his school is closed 
because the schoolhouse is destroyed or is 

) unfit for use (23 Ill. App. 367; 74 Ind. 
(127; 3g Ill. App. 446; 37 N. W. 5673 50 
Vt. 30). Ina typical Illinois case (39 
Il. App. 446), where a teacher was pie- 
vented from carrying out his contract by 
the destruction of the school building 
by a tornado, it was held that he could 
recover for the entire term, although the 
defendant claimed that it could not pro- 
cure other suita blebuildinys for tiie bal- 
ance of the term, The court said: ‘* The 
contract did not by its terms provide 
that the school board would be dis- 
charged from compliance with its terms 
by reason of the destruction of the school- 
house. The discharge of either party to 
the contract would not result as a matter 
of Jaw because of the destruction of the 
building. Neither would the school 
board be discharged from liability on 
their contract by reason of the destruc. 
tion of the schoolhouse and their in- 
ability to procure another building. If 
it had been desired to discharge either 
party trom the contract for such cause, 
the contract should have so provided,”’ 

Teaching contracts for stated periods 
are not subject to deductions from wages 
for observing recognized holidays (28 N. 
W. 764). On this subject the Supreme 
Court of Michigan has expressed itselt 
as follows (33 Am. Rep. 421): ‘‘In re- 
gard to deductions for holidays we are of 
opinion that school management shouid 
always conform to those decent usages 





| 








which recognize the propriety of omit- 
ting to hold public exercises on recog- 
nized holidays; and that it is not lawful 
to impose forfeitures or deductions tor 
such proper suspension of labor, Schools 
should conform to what may fairly be 
expected of all institutions in civilized 
communities. All contracts for teaching 
during periods mentioned must be con- 
strued of necessity as subject to such 
days of vacation, and public policy, as 
well as usage, requires that there should 
be no penalty laid upon such observ- 
ances,’’ 

In all the cases already considered, 
however, the teacher’s failure to teach has 
not been caused by his own act or omis- 
sion. Can the teacher recover his salary 
for the days on which he was absent on 
account of illness? In the absence of 
any provision in his centract on this sub- 
ject it appears that he can not ($4 N. Y. 
380). The school board, however, could 
by its rules validly allow him compen- 

sation during such absences for a reason- 
able time. In one case the rules provided 
that an absence of four weeks throngh 
sickness would be paid for, 

Sometimes the school board allows sick 
teachers pay during absence, for a reason- 
able time, upon their supplying substi- 
tutes from the eligible list of teachers, 
Such a rule, allowing sick teachers fur- 
nishing a substitute full pay fora possible 
sixty days, was adopted by the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia 
and judiciously declared valid in Febru- 





for that portion of the term when through 


ary, 1912. 





Every Teacher is Entitled 


Free and Postpaid 


to a copy of our New 


Premium Book, The School Year, when subscribing to or renewing subscription 


for either Normal Instructor or Primary 


Plans, separately or in any combination. 


The School Year is a 256 page, cloth bound book, compiled by Miss Grace B. 
Faxon, whose Practical Selections (last year’s premium book) met with such 


popular favor. 


and can. only be procured, as a premium, 
See full description on Page Two of this publication, 


journals. 


Every teacher should have The School Year. 


It is not for sale 


in connection with ‘our educational 
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Gesces-encan 


BAKER'S |> 
COCOA ||. 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine quali- 
@ ty, made from 
“I carefully §se- 
lected high- 


grade cocoa 








Ther 


beans, skilful- f 

ly blended, Beau 
prepared by a in 
perfect me- | Byers 


chanical pro- 

i cess, without 

the use of 
chemicals or dyes. It contains 
no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of 
great food value. 

WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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“YPSI ~Girl” 


Gymnasium suits 
anil 
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Bloomers for 
Misses, Woinen and 
Children, ' 
High grade serges 
all wool $5.0, 
Cotton Serge $3.00, alsy 
in Danish Poplin, Paw 
amu, Galetea Cloth, 
ete, 
made of 
same material, extra 
large ley giving effect 
of full skirt. 
Made to individual 
measurements, Send 


Bloomers 


for measurement 
blanks. 


Special suit made with 
Class or schoo! colors, 

Special prices at any 
time or quantities, 

Athletic Mid dies, 
Yank suits aud Gym, 
shoes. 

Dresses to order. Sit 
Misses 12--20, womens 
30-—4 2. 

Anything 
cloth, 


Ypsilanti Garment Company, 
Ypsilanti, Mich, 


made in 
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HowTo Use 

—— I want to send you 
Free, the result of my 
15 years’ study of per: 


sonal charm and how to attain 
it, embodied in this beautiful 





























little book, * ‘Rational Cosmetics— Just 
How To Use Them.” us | 
f_ As originator gad sole proprietor of pon 
the unique line of oo 
grat 
veol 
vera 
“ TRACE MARK mS Le 
Toilet Preparations a 
I have learned a things which every addr 
woman should know about personal care. our | 
may have this information simply by asking live 
for it. I want to tell you also of a simp pst 
whereby any woman can secure all her toi maa 
requisites without cost. May 1? All corres Fr e 


pondence answered personally. 


Cornea Ck, Make Pres, 


Lotus Personal Improvement Institute 


65 











Sales Office: 2033 W. Madison St., Chicago J 
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Dingrams'2 
Milkweed 





Cream 








The Woman 
of Today — 


-—with her added social and 
other duties, needs more 
than ever to preserve her 
personal charms. 


























For a generation millions 
of women have relied on the 
infallible help to beauty-= 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


Preserves 
Good Complexions 


Improves 
Bad Complexions 


It restores fairness and purity 
to the complexion, and prepares 
the skin to resist the winds of 
Fall and Winter. Used daily, 
Milkweed Cream makes tired 
lines disappear, and beautifies 
both face and features, 50c and 
$1.00 at all druggists. 


lngram'’s 


veole . 
OWUVELQUTE 


Face Powder 


for the 








is Powdered Perfection 
Complexion. 
gists, or by mail, postpaid. 
‘handsome’ Vanity 
Box Frere when 
| you buy ‘Ingram’s 
} ‘NVelveola Souver- 
;; aine. 


Vanity Box 
~FREE & 


Price 50c¢ at drug- 
A 






Just mail to 
us the cou 
pou found in 
every pack- 
age of In- 
gram’s Vel- 
veola Sou- 


veraine. 
Accept Our 
Guest Room Package 

Let us prove to you the value of these 
aud other Ingram preparations. Write 
us yours and your druggist’s name and 
address and receive FREE, through bim, 
our Guest Room Package, containing 
»’ five of our toiiet necessities in guest 
; room sizes, Or enclose 10c and we will 
mail it direct, 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ont. 
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Help-One-Another Club—Continued 





apparatus; material for manual training 
work; a flag ora flag pole. Naturally, 
one cannot expect to provide all these 
things at once. But as the years go by, 
each autumn will see one more addition 
to the school, as the treasure-trove of its 
Harvest Day. 

Ilow many of the Club teachers know 
of cases where this or a similar plan has 
been tried? And will those who do, or 
‘who have attempted something of the 
kind, please let us know all about it? 1 
ain sure that, among the thousands of 
Clubites, we shall find some helpful and 
inspiring ideas along this line. 

Cordially, yours for ‘‘improvewent,’’ 

JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


Hallowe’en Fun 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I want to tell you of the success of a 
little plan which I conceived last Hal- 
lowe’en, There were to be severai 
Hallowe’en parties among the older 
young people of the neighborhood but, 
with the exception of two, my pupils 
(of a rural school) would not be allowed 
to yo and most of them were feeling 
rather disappointed as a result. There- 
fore I decided to surprise them. 

When I dismissed them the nigit 
before HalJowe’en I asked each pupil to 
bring some string, several apples and, if 
possible, a pumpkin, These, with a large 
tub borrowed from a nearby house, a roll 





per year after completing courses under our 
those who come to us for aid. There 


SUCCESSFULLY direction, This isthe teacher's correspondence 
isno question about our ability to 


Our successful students continually report in- 
creases in salary ranging from $50.00 to $150.00 
Y EA R school, and our sole business is to increase th« 
efliciency of 
help YOU. We will do our full share 
of the work, painstakingly and enthusiastically. You need to 





DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU APE INTERESTED WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPT  Sreone Reviews 
Ont OF MORE Branches in « Counse 








advance—there is never a month when you cannot see good Rrithemetie 
positions open for the well qualified. Higher Algebra 
opr 


Plane Geometry 
Gremmar and Analyam 


TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY J ese- 


Music 

















Our student’ may pay tuitions in monthly installments, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST, Text books, each specially pre- [a 





ati 
a! Khetor 
4d Am. Li 





pared for our work, are furnished with every enrollment, } wed eereture 
They are designed solely for the one who studies by corres- a, 
pondence. We have fifteen years of successful work to speak ee fied and Maosern Mictery 
lorus, Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great SPECIAL CONSE Sp 

COMMERCIAL OFPT. 


schools—a guarantee of excellence, Write your needs today. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


armacy 

Primary Methods 

Intermediate and Gram 
Schoo! Methods 


Business 
Bhrorthend 
yoewriing 
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almost without an effort on your part? 
friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results, 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant whieh will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly, 





each of black and orange colored crepe | 


paper, six large candles cut in two, five | 


pounds of candy and five quarts of pea- 

nuts, constituted my preparations. 

The next afternoon just as I was about 
to dismiss school for intermission, there 
came a rap on the door, I opened it to 
find a youny girl who was visiting in the 
neighborhood and who had kindly con- 
sented to help me. She stated Joud 
enough for all to hear that she was acting 
as mail carrier and had something for 
each pupil (this being a pre-arranged 
plan}. The mail was distributed and 
upon being opened was found to be in- 
vitations which I had prepared the even- 
ing before by drawing in ink on note 
paper an old witch riding a broomstick 
accompanied by her cat. Underneath | 
had written this verse: 
“Old woman, old woman, 

high?’’ 

‘To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky. 
And if you like you may come too, 
From three to four at the Valley 

View.”’ - 

(The name of our school is the ‘‘ Valley 
View.’’) 

Then I asked that all remain outside 
till T rang the bell, which they did, tlius 
enabling my helper aud me to complete 
our plans. 

As soon as all were in their seats again, 


whither so 


| | announced a peanut hunt and for five 
} minutes there 


much merry seram- 
Then each was re- 


was 
bling and excitement. 


| quested to count his peanuts and the 


boy having the least and the one having 
the most were asked to the front of the 
room and. there given a pumpkin and 
knife, They, ata given signal,began mak- 
ing a jack-o’-lantern, The one complet- 
ing his first was given a simall box of 
candy which he at once divided with his 
rival, Then the curtains were pulled 
down, the candles lighted, and this, with 
the now vleaminyg jack-o’-lanterns and 
the strips of crepe paper which were fes- 
tooned on the walls, gave a_ rather 
ghostly Hallowe’en appearance to thie 
room. Each then attempted, blindfulded, 
to pin a tail on a huge black paper cat 
which was tacked upon the door, This 
caused much merriment and the only suc- 
cessful one was given a box of candy, 
after which the remainder of the candy 
was passed around, Then all tried to eat 
apples suspended by strings from a wire 
stretched across the room, This was to be 
accomplished without touching the apples 
with the hands. 

Lastly, all bobbed for apples in the tub 
of water, and this was the most fun of all 
though it resulted in wet faces and much 
splashing. After eating the remainder of 
the apples, it was time to go home and 
all declared they had had a fine time and 
several of the boys thanked me personally. 
I theretore felt amply repaid for my extra 
expense and trouble as we all were more 
sociable afterwards.—M. L. M., Colorado. 

(Continued on page 55) 


VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you want to secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school this year, 
You may be able to compel these things, but that means trouble, 
If you use our system of Rewards you don’t have to compel, 


‘Thousands of teachers all over the United States know this and are using them, 
tre hot, try them and you will wonder why you had not done so before, 

ow to Dolt. We furnish litthe colored cardboard tickets with the word 
Good, Merit, Perfect, or Present printed on them at de per 00. Geta few hundred 
of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices, Give 
one of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the 
day, punctual attendance, or whatever suavests itself to vou as desirable. ‘Then 
let your pupils earn the Reward Cards, making the price of each card 10,25 or 50 
tickets, or Whatever number you think best, according to the value of the cards 
You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work for them, and you will be 
more than pleased with the results, : 

The following are some of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards 
Our complete catalogue of all kinds of teachers’ aids will be mailed free upon request, 
— Quotation Cards No, 2.—Vhe illustration shows only lof the 30 beautiful de 
sighs of imported cards tu this assortment, They are 47,x7%. a different quotation 





oneach design, and with riboon hangers (not shown io the illustration) they make 

a beautifulornament forthe wallot any room and willbe highly prized....2'.e¢ each 

VE OS FID MONOIN, 0.5 5046555 koscencesnenste. bp 6hesdsasendalindltane! ain ‘ec each 
Quotation Cards No, 1.—Similar to No, 2 but smatier, 8x57,, 20 

Es 6 cada tl dicadcuptcacectiaseuce race PTTTTTTTITITILITTT TTT iT I'.e each 

a ee NY RUUD oa cirnen 0k 4ex4ndscaddanckeakedbetonuisbaiienetaasn le ench 








the little Merit, Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask for them, 
receipt of price, 


Assortment B.—About 304'j, scenery, flowers, children, kitteas, ete., 
than JO desicns, 50¢ per 100 0r pro rata. 

Assortment BA,—IHligh grade imported cards, beautifully lithowraphed, 
about 2x4, many designs assorted. 600 per 100 0r pro rata, 

Assortment A,—About 3!,x5!., embossed, more than 50 designs, 
100 or pro rat 
Assortment C.—About 4,6, embossed, about 40 designs...cccccccccceaccccccccceeceecs P 1'.c each 
Tickets Free. Tf you send us #1 or more at one time for cards at above prices we will include 500 of 
All cards sent postpaid on 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y.' 


more 


A tinauehtaal treet te a amity he qrent 
4 Bigtwe inet the porent of alk fire othe 
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An Ideal Assistant for School Teachers. 
FREE @ 5 


Liberal sup 


No. 4d gold pen, $2.00, 


Can be safely carried tn 
“ny 


position anywhere, 





ply of ink 

free with ius 

each order, Sess 

Independent Safety Fountain Pen. New idea cap locks pen when not in use,  Tmnpossible for it to leak, 
All pure rubber and kt. pens, Two lengths, fand 5 inches, No, 202 with No.2 gold pen, §1.50, No, 205 with 


Postpaid, P.J. ULLRICH & CO,, AGENTS Wanten 27 Thames St., New York. 














THIS BIG GLOBE 


FREE 


Just a little easy, pleasant 
effort on the part of yourself 
and pupils and it is yours. 




























This is the latest globe on the market, 


lithographed in ten permanent, oil 
colors and is water proof. It is over 
three feet in circumference, stands 


twenty inches high and is strictly 
up-to-date, 


How You May Get it FREE 


We furnish high grade, artistic post cards 
to schools to sell to raise money. ‘These 
cards are beauties and sell “like hot cakes.” 
We put them up in envelopes of half a 
dozen each. If you will explain our offer to 
your pupils and get them to promise to do 
their best to sell all the cards, we will send 
you 50 envelopes by express prepaid. You 
are to give them out to your pupils to sell at 
10¢ and send us the money received for them; 
we will then ship 50 additional envelopes. 
When all are sold and the money received by 
us we will send you the large globe all 
charges prepaid. 

We refer you to the publishers of this paper 
who know us and will tell you that we will 
do just as we agree. Don’t delay. 

Should you prefer other premiums we can supply a Webster’s New International Dictionary—A set of Wall 


Maps—Aneight-volume Cyclopedia—Portraits of Great Men and other pictures, or Books for your School 
Library for selling various quantities of cards, 


The Crescent Co., 144 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Published This Month---The Greatest Dictionary Ever Made 





THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


An Absolutely New Creation From Cover To Cover 














| one alphabetic: al order. 


Dictionary 
That Agrees 








Over 450,000 living vocabulary terms— 
thousands more than any other Diction- 


ary. 


Over 380 editors and specialists 
| employ ed. 





One vocabulary order throughout—a 
new departure and one of the most ef- 
fective of time-saving features—every- 
thing in one alphabetical order ! 





The following is but a partial list of the exclusive features which establish its supremacy : 


One vocabulary order through- 
out: ‘The universal custom in 
lexicography has been to arrange 


' a dictionary into several separate 
' and 


distinct 
main vocabulary, 
supplement to this vocabulary, a 
department of proper names, one 
of geographical names, a section 


departments — the 


of encyclopedic matter, ete., ete. 
In the new arrangement of the 


Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary everything will be in 
The man 
who consults 
the book will 
not have to 
look in several 
places. He 
will find every 


The Only 


its proper al 
phabetical 


With The 


place in the 
main vocabu 
Text-Book ary. 


TheNewStand- | 


ard contains 
sixty-two full- 
page illustrations, some in over 
forty colors, and 7000 other il- 
lustrations throughout the text. 


Key... 


Nearly four years have been spent 
in making the New Standard. 


Cost over $1,450,000—most ev- 
penstuc single volume ever made. 


The only Dictionary that gives 
the antidotes to each poison under 
the poison itself, and repeats them 
all under the antidote. 


an addenda or 


| 
| 


thing given in | 





The only Dictionary that agrees | (3) the Italian seizure of ‘Tripoli, 


with the text-book markings. 


Kach word is respelled twice for 


pronunciation, — #7rst, in the Sci- 
entific Alphabet; second, in’ the 
modern leat-book key. 


The only Dictionary that has a 


complete vocabulary of meteor- 
ological terms defined by the 


United States Weather Bureau. 


The only Dictionary whose Com- 
merce and Labor terms were edited 
hy the United States Department 
of Commerce and Labor, 


The only Dictionary that contains 
terms in numismatics and a table 
of coins which were edited by the 
Curator of the United States 
Mint, Philadelphia. 


It is the only Dictionary that gives 
the common, present-day meaning 
of a word first of all—where it 
should be—and the obsolete mean- 
ing last. 


The only Dictionary that gives 
7,500 separate lists of Synonyms, 
and discussions of more than 
23,000 synonymous terms. 


The only Dictionary that gives 
Antonyms. Nearly 5,000 of 
these are given. 

The only Dictionary that includes 
wherever possible specimens of 


| celebrated paintings. 


The only Dictionary that (1) rec- 
ognizes the Chinese and atone se 
Republics; records (2) the Franco- 
Spanish occupation of Morocco, 


A Gigantic Work, At A Moderate Price— 
Send This Coupon For Particulars 





and (4) the» more recent occu- 
pation of ‘Turkish territory by 
Bulgarian, Greek, Montenegrin, 
and Servian troops. 


The only Dictionary that presents 
the most authoritative and latest 
data on Geological Science as a 
result of consultation with experts 
of the United States Geological 
Survey. 


The only Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language that contains 32,000 
quotations crediting (1) the Au- 
thor; (2) the Work; (3) the Vol- 
ume; (4) the Page, Section, Stan- 
m, eter; (5) the Publisher, and 


(6) Date when Published. 


The New Standard contains exact 
dates of births and deaths of 
prominent persons. 


The only Dictionary in’ which 
Bible names are 
hook, chapler, and verse, so as to 


be easily found. 


The only dictionary that contains 
a complete vocabul: ary of terms in 
Forestry and Logging’ prepared 


Jor the United States Government 


by the Chief Forester of — the 


United States Forestry Service. 


The only Dictionary that records 
the reclassification into districts 
of the former counties of the Do- 
minion of Canada according to its 


all located by | 


recent official census and that em- | 


braces all the details of the recent- 
ly formed Union of South Africa. 


\ 





The only Dictionary that has on 
its editorial staff the foremost ex- 
pert in pure food, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley. 

The only Dictionary on the Edi- 
torial Staff of which were engaged 
experts in Tish terms, and Eng- 
lish terms used in Lreland. 


The only popular Dictionary that 
gives the exact date of 
when that date is ascertainable. 
This plan is carried out svystemat- 
ically in biographical, historical, 
geographic: al, 


und other ¢ c- Should Be 
Used In 


The only Diec- 
tionary — that 
includes as 
States the for- 


mer ‘Territor- And In The 
ies of Arizona ; 
and New Mex- Homes of 


ico, and gives 
their counties 
and county- 


All Discrimi- 
KI itn nating People 
only Diction- 


ary that gives the counties and 
county-seats of the State of Okla- 


an event | 


Every School | 





homa. 


The only Dictionary that gives a 
day-by-day history of the world. | 


| One hundred pages are devoted to | 


the recording of the 31,000 facts | 
which this feature alone embraces. | 


The only Dictionary that contains 
a vocabulary of Arctic terms 
edited by the expert, Rear-Ad- 
miral Robert E. Peary. 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. | 


Send me Prospectus and particulars of the New Standard Dictionary as adver- 
tised in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 


PUES Sooo a sa ob bs bs dow hd Subaubuguth IobbecnstsecsSoscsesbod Street No........,.cccsscecsces 














In Plan, Scope, Reliability, and All-Round Usefulness—In Everything—It is Greatest of Modern Dictionaries 
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3-STEM 


ywenty-four inches long, selected wavy 
pair of splendid quality. Reduced from 
to $4.19 for this Special Sale. 
us send you this swite!) or an- 
other selection from our new Hair 
pook On Approval. We guar- 
antee satisfaction, = All our 
goods are made from carefully 
wlected human hair of splendid 
quality. 
ruc SWITCHES 


1 08. 18 in, 80,85 
‘ 25 









WAVY SWITCHES 
201m, $1.65 
a on 20in 1, i 2M 
g of 22in, 1,75 26in, 
24 on 24in, 2.75 30in, 
featherweight Stemless Switeh, 
gin. Natural Wavy . - 
g.stem (triple) 24 in. Wavy 
Switeh, 2/5 o2,, ee ° 1.95 
Coropet Braid 8 1.2 02,, Wavy - 1,95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches — 5V0e to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5.00 to $90.00 
send long sample of your hair 
qud describe article you want, 
Wewillsend prepaid ON AP- 
PROVAL. If you do not find it ; ; 
fectly satisfactory and a bargain, send it) back, 












$1,95 








per’ A . é 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost more 4 ask for 
estimate. 

64 Write today for new Book 
Pages 


“Hair and Beauty”’ 


os FREE Kvery woman wants 

to know what this 

book tells about care of the 

/hair and beauty culture at 

'/ home without cost. It also il- 
/ Justrates all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


and lists hundreds of beautiful 
creations in Hair Goods and Toilet 
WJ Specialties. Send for it today 
FREE. 







PARIS FASHION CO., 1910, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


Become A Nurse 


“{recommend The Chautauqua School of Nursing. I earned 


double my tuition while studying ; now I receive $20 a week. 
Edna F. Henderson, Endicott, Wash, (portrait). 


HE Chautauqua School 

of Nursing has trained 
thousands of women in 
theirown homes toearn$10 
to $25 a week as nurses, 
Send for a copy of ‘*How I 
Became a Nurse’’ and our 
Year Book—248 pages 
with actual experiences of 
Chautauqua Nurses, 


















korty-cight spectmen lesson pages 
sent free lo all tuqutrers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
273 Main St. Twelfth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


AGENTS Best paying can- 
vassing proposition 
in U.S. , ro oo you 
$1,500 yearly. Inexperienced —— 
how to make ®75 to $200 month- 
iy. Letus show you. Write to-day to 


the largest manufacturers of Transparent, 
Handled Novelty Knives and Razors in the world. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 118 Bar St., Canton, 0. 





$1,500 
aYear 





BOOK OF CROSS STITCH 


1 | vit —tattatetet 2} 
[a] O08 UB8ODO! 
{| } f le sara et tate tate 
1 " a 
Hat eet tae ‘oe 
Contains hundreds of designs and fourcomplete alpha- 
bets, With it we send our catalogue of FANCY WORK. 
Send l0c. silver or six 2-cent stumps: Address, 
LADIES’ ART €CO,, 29 GAY BUILDING, “ST, LOUIS, MO, 










Young Man—Would You Accept 
and wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it 
to your friends? Ora slipon raincoat free? Could 
you use $5 a day for a little spare time? 
we can give you a steady job at, Rood pay). 
write us at once and get beautiful samples, styles, 


and an offer so good that you can hardly believe it. 
BANNER TAILORIN CO., Dept... 530, Chicago 





HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. Curlet 
Agents mate $8.00 one afternoon. ww 
Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two days. FREE DAY 
SAMPLES. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
FREEPORT MFG. CO., 68 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED: frre cewvomanellorepere 





ie Worka home or travel. Experience not necessary 
lothing $0 sell. GOOD Pay. 5 
Address MS.E Ay 55° L Bide Lada er ticalars. 








The Man Who Hasn’t Walked for 3 Years 
heeds your magazine subscriptions, Ladies Home 
Journal $1.50, Saturday Evening Post $1.50, Household 
Guest 25c,, Comfort 25c. L, W. Prettyman, The 
Shut In Magazine Man, Wilmington, Del. 


AGENT. 


Views le, 30 








PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15e. 
Sheet Pictures tc, Stereoseopes 25c, 
days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 


Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 2312, 1027 W, Adams St. Chicago | 
! 





Money- Making Farms 


18 States, $10 to $50 an acre ; live stock, tools and crops | 


often included to settle quickly. Big illustrated Cata- 
ue No. 36 free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
ion 3099, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 


EDDINGS! 100 Invitations 
With 2 sets of pe Announcements 92:00 


100 Visiting Cards 50c Samples on request, 


RN. SHORTZ, 60th and Cedar Ave., Philadelphia ,Pa. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Help-One-Another Club—Continued 





Two Homonym Poems 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

There seems to be a cry for homonyvm 
poems, so I am sending two. 

THE MAY BASKET 
Said little Fred, withe face against thee 
pain, 
‘*Kye’m sure eye don t no what too 
dew; 


Hye can't bee out-of-doors inn awl this 


reign:’? 
Said Mother, ‘‘ Hear is something nice 
four ewe.’’ 


She quickly lade her plans beefour her 
buoy. 
He set too work 
and mane. 
““Kye’m sure know work could bee sow 
grate ay joy 
Four me two dew when it is pouring 
rein.’’ 


withe awl his mite 


Threw won long our we Freddie worked 
aweigh. 

At last, ‘'Come, Mother, 
cried, ‘Sand sea! 

basket’s dun! Awl maid of read and 
gray, 

Hye think it’s pretty, and she’ll no it 

came from ime. 


deer,’’ he 


My 


‘*Next weak eve’ll by sui candies read 
and suite 
Two fill thee basket; and when comes 
May-day 
Eye’ll hang it on Knell’s door, sew trim 
and neat; 
And tien, for fear she'll sea, 
run aweigh!”? 


eye’'ll 


THE BEAR AND THE FAIRY 
Won loan bare went out a-walking 
On ay fare day inn the spring. 
Awl thee thyme he kept a-taiking 
Two hynitisell—ore tried too sing. 


As he went, he met ay fairy 

Inn thee would, awl dressed inn white, 
She was oli! sow suite and airy! 

And he fell inn love at site, 


Quoth the bare, ‘‘Kye’m plad two sea 
ewe, 
And eye no ewer glad weave met, 
Shall we wander threw the forest, 
While the flours withe do are wet?"’ 


‘‘Awlweighs at this our eye wrest,’’ 

Said thee fairy, bowiny lo, 

‘*But theirs know won else 
ewe, 

Sow for ewer deer sake, eye'll yvo."' 


too 


’ 


Howe the bare's hart beet withe gladness, 
As her suite, lo voice he herd! 

And he said, ‘‘Awl thouglits of sadness 
Kea beefour your every word"? 


As they went he picked ay flour 
Brimming or withe morning do, 

And he tolled ler Howe he loved her, 
Hoped that she mite love hymn, to. 


But thee fairy silent staid; and turning, 
Searched he fore lier awl in vane. 

She had gone, he new knot whither, 
And his hart was full of pane. 


But his bare hart soon forgot her— 
‘‘Lasting grief is knot my fete; 

Now home two my den eye’ll high me, 
And eye’ll find another mate.’’ 


—HELEN P. METZGER, Pennsylvania, 


A Memory Gem for the Teacher 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Early in the past school year, I was 
talking with my mother about my school 
work, and telling her of some of my 
problems. Straight from her heart, she 
gave me a memory gem which I have 
shared with other Alabama teachers, and 
which I want to share with you. It was 
this: 

‘*You will meet difficulties which you 
did not expect, you will have pleasures 
which you did not anticipate, and you 
will succeed better than you will ever 
know.”’ 

—FLORA MILNER HARRISON, Alabama. 
(Continued on page 64) 


PRT 
When Try Murine Eye Remedy 
NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly. 
Y Try it for Red, Weak, Wavery Kyes and 
oO a r Granulated Eyelids, Ilustrated Book 
in each Package. MURINE is com- 
Ey @ § pounded by our Oculists—not a“ Patent 
edicine” but used in successful Physi- 
N d cians’ Practice for many years. Now 
e e dedicated to the Public and sold by 


Cc a r e Druggists at 25c-50e per bottle. Murine 
LATENT 





Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 2he-h0c, 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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A Better Wife 


T have reduced 

Too Fleshy? | 32.000 women, 

One pupil 
writes me: “Miss Cocroft, } have 
reduced 78 pounds and I look 15 
years younger, feel so well I 
want to shout! I never get out of 
breath now. 

“When I began I was rheumatic 
and constipated, my heart was weak 
and my head dull, and oh dear, I 
am ashamed when I think how 
used to look! I never.dreamed it 
was all 80 EASY, I thought I just 
had to be fat, 1 feel like stopping 
every fat woman I see and telling 
her of you.” 


chronic ailments as 


Sufferings in Pregnancy 


that you do not need to be ill, 
oaey of your own home, 


demands, 


until 5 p.m. 


it down and write me NOW, 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30. 





You Can Be So Well 
That Your Whole Being Vibrates Health | 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able to bring h a 
eal 
reser abba ape inst y vor ning —. Just think! this means por mg ay mye 
i . yot anatomy, physiology and health principles. ; by 3’ sone 

experience before I began my instructions by oak then tt pepe eregfentny Doe malian ng 
It would do your heart good to re 
simply studying Nature’s laws ad 
organs or nerve centers are weak 

I want to help every woman 
loveliness which health and a wl 


ad the reports from my pupils and I have done all this by 
apted to the correction of each individual difficulty. If vital 
I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 

te be pagel OO a ee well, with that sweet, personal 
: wi 1olesome, graceful body give—a cultured, self-reliant woman 
with adefinite purpose, full of the health and vivacity which make youa ‘ 


A Rested Mother 


I bring each pupil to symmetrical proportions and I teach her 
to stand and to walk in an attitude which bespeaks culture and re- 
finement. A good figure, gracefully carried, means more than a 
pretty face. I want to give you 

———_— 


A Good Figure 


‘The vital strength gained by a forceful circulation relieves you of such 


¥ 
Constipation Torpid Liver Indigestion 
Rheumatism Weaknesses Dullness 
Irritability Nervousness Sleeplessneas 


Many women suffer uncomplainingly from ailments which may lead 
to graver troubles and lead to much unhappiness, 


‘You Can Be Well Without Drugs 


T strengthen the mu-cles and nerves of the vital organs, lungs and 
hoart and start your blood to circulating as it. did when you were a child. 
Lteach you to breathe so that the blood is fully purified. 

I wish I could put sufficient emphasis into these words to make you realize 

i Dut that you can bea buoyant, vivacious, 
attractive woman in return for just a few minutes’ care each day in the pri- 


give each pupil the confidential treatment which her particular caso 


oo“ 
Write me today telling mo your faults in health and figure, and T will 
cheerfully tell you whether L can help you. 1am at my desk from 8 a. m. 


I have published a free booklet showing how tostand and walk correctly 
and giving other information of vital interest to women. j ar 
fectly well and your figure is/just what you wish, you may beable t« 
friend—at least. you wi!l help me by your interest in this great movement 
re, refinement and beauty in women, 
ion’ t wait—yo' 


Soe peciees health, for greater cult 
I have had a wonderful experience and I should 


attribute my marvelous success. 


A More Valued Friend 


Write to me Today. 





. “) just can’t 
Too Thin? tell you how 
happy Lam, I 


am so proud of my neck and armel! 
My busts are rounded out and I 
have gained 28 pounds; it has come 
just where L wanted it and I carry 
myself like another woman.” 

‘My old dresses look stylish on 
me now. Ihave aot been consti- 
pape since my second lesson and I 

ad taken something for years, 
My liver seems to be all right and L 
haven’t a bit of indigestion, for 
leeps like a baby and my NERVES 
are so rested, I feel so weil all the 
time.” 


atarrh, etc, 


you per- 
rhelpa 








may forget it. ; 
ke to tell you about it. 


624 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


u 
li 














| Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized authority ev the scientitie care of th healihand 
Sigure of woman, 


She personally supervises her work, 








| 
' 
| 
| 


| 





$5.00. 


OU will find portrayed in this volume every part of the globe—from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic—from the snows of Greenland to the Tropies. 
The country you know—the places you’ve read about—you can become 
more intimately acquainted with them through the pictures in this book. 
It contains a liberal education. | 
Pictures make a ree impression on the pupil's mind. 
the teacher in her daily work. 


Around the 
World 
With a Camera 













Present Day History of 
Th World In 


Pictures 














“The most notable book of 
photographic reproductions ev- 
er issued in this country” 
Grorce G. Rockwoon, the , 
famous American photographer, 








You can go all around the world for 
31 It helps 
It makes a valuable addition to a library. | 





LESLIE - JUDGE CO., 





prepaid, one copy of 


cloth, 1034x16 inches, 


NAME. cocccccccccccccccccccccccccccecceeceoccceoecceees 


AGATORE. .cccccccccccccccccsoccses 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
cnclosed please find $5.00 for which'send me, 
¢ id “Around 
With The Camera,” bound in dark stamped 


POR eee eeereeneeeeeee 


Superbly bound in dark stamped 
cloth, size 10% x 16 inches. | 





Send us $5.00 and the book will 
The World| be sent at once. 
Use coupon attached for your 


convenience. 


Leslie-Judge Co. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Home Study --Free Tuition 


HOME STUDY MAGAZINE—send to us 25e._ in 
stamps for 6 months’ trial subscription to New 
Education—a 49 page monthly educational magazine 
devoted to_home study, 

Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio, 
TYPEWRITERS- Send to us 
for our prices and terms on all 
the latest miakes of typewriters 


Old by us at students’ rates ol 


only S3.00 per month without 
interest livery teacher shod 
use a typewriter, Address, 


Typewriter Department, Car 
negie College, Rogers, Ohio, 
Free Tuition Scholarships 


The Carnegie College of Row 








ers, Ohio, will grant to vou a 
Pree Tujtion Scholarship’? fot 
Dr. Galbraith, Pres. a cons! ourse by minih Ma 
triculation fee §5.00—Tuition free. Apply atonee, Deo 
not delay. Send u yur toe and address to-day 
Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 
Normal Penmanship Book-keeping 
High School Typewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Physical Culture Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


Over 100 branches from which to select. “lree 


Puition Scholarsiup ranted to the first applicants, 
fromeach post office, Send us your name and ad 
dress—now—tod tomorrow may be too lite. Deo it 


now’, Addr Pree Tuition Department, Carne 
zie College, Rogers. Ohio, 


Wee 0048788 
OUR 1913 CATALOG 
Contains many new instruments, all 
new illustrations, lowest prices and 
$ Science instructor. of interest to every 





science instructor, Send us your name 
and address and we will send you a free 






_* Sales Dep’t 
CurcaGo Apparatus Co., Caicaco. ILL. 
Ve Feewes 





l ADIES Make Shields at Home, #10.00 pee 100, Work 
it sent prepaid to reliable women, Particulars | 


for stamped envelope, Eureka Co,, Dept, 22, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


|| Speeches ping ins" proersmmer 8 
€ 

| 

| 

} 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





] 


on Institute subjects, and pre- 
e r te pure special papers, Five min- 


ute speech on any subject $1.25. 


sachers too busy, and per- 
sons not having proper Jibrary facilities for 
i i rmation on assigned topics, just 
what they 1 tin the high class, prompt service 
we give teachers, 


Teachers’ Lyceum, 830 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 





securing infec 





















Art Calendar Pads 1914 


Make your own Gift Calendars, Use your favorite 
pictures or photos—we supply the pads—a neat box con- 
tuining V2 assorted stytes and sizes, 25e, postpaid, 
HOWARD MERCHANDISE, 524 Walnut St., Phila., 
Pa. Agents wanted, 








ae mel ia i pal _” s ’ 
FELLOW: TEACHERS 
Send your Magazine Subscriptions to J. A. Schaub, 
~ “THE WHEEL CHAIR MAGAZINE MAN” 
Who lost his locomotion while teaching. — He fills orders 
for any periodical published. Send for price list. 
Ferrysburg, Michigan. 














SPARE TIME MONEY 


Rteport local Pnformation, Names, ete, to tis, 
Wecontrol valuable markets, Coufidentiol 
No canvassing, Big Pay. Tnclose stamp 
National Information Sales Co. BC Cincinnati, 0. 












MAKE 
MONEY 
WRITING 


FRE ) to every teacher and student: our new 2Aepare 
shook “Needle Work Designs” All new patterns 





Story-Writing Taught sau. 


criticised, revised and typed; 





alee we , Students gell steries te 
beet magazines. Free Booklet, oWRITING POR 
PROVIT,”  telle how. gives qereet. Dept. lod, 
NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCTATION 
Indianapolis, tnd, 











J. L. EVANS CO., Home of Notion Goods, Franklinville, 
N. ¥. Dept. N. 





Outlines in United States History.—"UMER 
: S. LANDES, A book of 
i Iso pages containing a 
















‘ 


- Complete Outline in U, 
S. History, 777. Ques- 

OUTLINES ‘ tions and Anwers in U, 

iu Gaidniibt athe S. History and Civil 
? Goverument, also a 


HigToRY 





brief History of Politi- 
cal Parties, together 


with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 


student canuse inclass, 
25 cents. 

New Practica Or- 
thography,.— KK uMeER 
S. LANDES. A text book 
for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools, Inaddition to the regular text it 
also contains anextensive list of “County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered,” Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography and Spelling 
Price 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 
ture. JouN EK. McK®AN, vook that will 
belp teacher and student alike to a mastery of 
the history of English and American Literature, 
May be used withany text, or with no textasa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for 
rapid reviews preparatory to examination and 
an equally helpful guide to the teacher in plann- 
ing lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 


Studyof the Song Hiawatha,—Neiiik R. 
McCaBe, A book thatstould be owned by every 
teacher, Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem com- 
plete andillustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
Historical Foundation of the poem, Questions 
as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 
Composition Work, Nature Work, ete., based on 
it. Suggestive and Kxplanatory Readings, Glos- 
saryof Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
190 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Wiant’s Drils,—\.UCci\A M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
OF ELoOcurTiIOonN AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHLO, SCHOOLS, 

Yankee Doodle Drill 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
andtwo—WandDrill 

Red White and Blue 
Drill —Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill- 
Broomstick Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Kach drill so 
fully andclearly explain- 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pu- 
pils these attractive 
gymnastics, 25¢ 

Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
them. A Collection of “‘Lessons in Expres- 
sion.”?—GRACE B, FAxoNn, This collection is 
made up of well-known favorites. Each selec- 
tion accompamed by Lesson talks on how fo 
render it intelligently, dramatically and pleas- 
ingly. Lessons prepared by Miss Faxon, teacher 
ofelocution. ‘ustruction is given almost line 
by line, word by word;no pause, gesture or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Popular selections for Pantomimes are included 
in each part, Issued in four separate books, 
each containing six or more selections. Price, 
each part paper bound, 25 cents; all four in one 

















Gen New f 





yolume, cloth bound, 65c, 


- Best Helps for Teachers and Students 


Outlines, Devicesand 
Recreations in U. §. 
Geography. IN"zN. 
McFrr, One of the most 
practical and — helpful 
Manuals on Geography 
ever published, It con- 
tains Outlines and class 
Plans, Directions for 
Map Drawing and Mode- 
ling, Reading, Valuable 
References, Devices and 
Recreations, Subjects for 
Composition, Search 
Questions, and a great 
fund of information 
notto be found in any ee 
one text on Geography, 

By its’ use your work will be lightened and you 
will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 
pages. Price 25 cts. 

Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R, CRISSMAN, A complete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
vell’s second administration, It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of ever 
topic on American history,. It takes all the tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful ond absolutely practical, 
It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,000 references, Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point, itisa 
deservedly popular book, 231 pages. Price 25c. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JouNnE. 
McKEAN. Everyday & . . 
livgieneand Physiology ae 
adapted to modern 
teaching and modern 
life. A twentieth cen- 
tury product for twen- 
tieth century teachers, 

Nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it, No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern, scien- 
tificdata bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
aud pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade 
cerificate, Price 25c. : 

Choice Graded Recitations and Memo 
Gems,.— KATHERINE T, BRYCE AND FRANK KE, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MAss., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS, Selections of the very best in poetry and 
prose, The selections are carefully grac ed, a 
point of great advantage to teachers, Adapted 
also forclass reading and study, Kach book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, II, II. Book Two—for grades Iv, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents 
each. Set of three, paper, 50 cents, All in one 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 

Opening Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS 
K. SANDERS, Author of “Management and 
Methods,” ‘An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Govenment,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year, By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest wil increase. A 
book indespensable to every rural teacher, 
neccessary to — grade teacher, helpful to 
every principal, suggestive to every superinten- 
dent. Price 25 cents. bitin 7 
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Pumasnen § F,A.Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Jomwriy By { 


Hall & McCreary, wii..i:", Chicago, IIL. 


Order from most convenient point, 


| 
| 


“The Bell of Atri” 


(Continued from page 42) 


| avoided because the voice will naturally 

' fall on the various words to which you 

| have given emphasis. 

' Meanwhile from street and lane | a noisy 
crowd | : 

Had rolled 

cloud, | 

' And told the story of the wretched beast | 

In five and twenty ways at least, | 

With much gesticulation | and appeal 

To heathen gods, | in their excessive 
zeal. 

The Knight | was called and questioned ; 
| in reply 

Did not confess the fact, | did notdeny ; | 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, | 

| And set at naught the Syndic | and the 
rest, 

Maintaining, in an angry undertone, | 

That he should do what pleased him | 
with his own, 


A little pause between the previous 
stanza and this, then take up this stanza 
With slightly increased word action, and 
a littie higher piteh of voice. Keep the 
| voice up through the entire six lines, as 
continuous rising inflection lielps to con- 
vey the idea of confusion, In lines five 
and six afew quick little nervous ges- 
tures of the hands may assist also in carry- 
iny out the idea, Pause a little after 
line six as there is a change of topic. 
Give value to ‘‘confess’’ and to ‘'deny,’’ 
and to ‘‘pleasant jest,’? entering into 
' characterization of the Kuigvht a little 
through here, Give a careless little 
sweep of hand outward—a deprecating 
sort of vesture—on ‘‘set at naught.’? 9 In 
the last line again characterize the 
Knight by imitating the tone he prob- 
ably would use in his defiance, with an 
anypry shake of the head and a hard, un- 
compromising facial expression, 


together like a summer 








And thereupon | the Syndie | gravely read 
The proclamation of the King; | then 
said: 
‘pride | goeth forth om horseback | grand 
and gay, | 
But cometh back | on foot | and begs its 
way ; | 
Kame | is the fragrance of heroic deeds, | 
Of flowers of chivalry | and not of 
weeds ! | 
| These | are familiar proverbs ; | but I fear 
| ‘They never yet | have reached your 
knightly ear. | 
What fair renown, | what honor, | what 
repute | 
come to you 
poor brute? | 
“We who serves well and speaks not | 
mnerits more 


Can from starving this 


| Than they who clamor loudest at the 
door, 
Therefore | the law | decrees | that as this 
steed | 


Served you in youth, | henceforth | you 
shall take heed 

To comfort his old age, | and to provide 

| Shelter in stall, | and food | and field 

beside.”’ 





Dropping the characterization of the 
Knight, pause a moment and take up 
this stanza, The manner is serious. 
Give the Syndic’s words with dignity, 
slowly, and with pauses as marked. Kim- 
ploy the lower tones of the voice through 
here, Color the adjectives. Be sure the 
pupil understands the meaning of these 
proverbs, Turn the head a trifle to the left 
as you characterize the Syndic speaking to 
the Knight. Instead of looking into the 
audience, place the Knight (mentally) 
nearer to you.and speak to him at that 
point. Let lines nine and ten come 
reprovingly, with emphasis on ‘‘ fair re- 
nown,’’ ‘‘honor,’?’ ‘‘repute,’’ ‘‘starving,’’ 
‘*poor brute.’*’ Give the next two lines 
with firmness in tone and manner. Word 
action becomes slower with line thirteen, 
pauses are frequent as though the Syndic 
wished his words to carry full signifi- 
cance. Carry the hand palm outward 
high in front of shoulder as in illustra- 
tion. Hold this pose steadily through 
lines thirteen, fourteen, fifteen and 
sixteen. 

The Knight | withdrew | abashed; | the 
people all | 
Led home the steed in triumph | to his 
stall. 
The King | heard and approved, | and 
laughed in glee, | 
cried aloud: 


And | ‘‘Right well it 





pleaseth me ! | 
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MONUMENTS 


At Quarry Prices— 
With a Year to Pay 


That unmarked grave 
can now havea headstone, 
at very small cost and on 
long, easy terms. 

We sell direct from the 
quarries, at quarry prices, 
over 200 styles of monu- 
ments, tombstones and 
markers. They come ready 
toset up, carved and let- 
tered by the finest eastern 
experts, 

We, give long time with- 
mout extra cost, You can 
pay month by month as 
convenient, Yet the usual 
prices are almost cut in 
two. 


Write Now for Portfolio 
The guaran- 
$7,000,000 








picturing countless designs, 
tees we offer are backed by 
Capital. 


‘Spiegel Mau, Sieme 


3678 Wall Street, Chicago 
Monument and Tombstone Depart- 
ment. (438) 





This $2.50 Guaran- 
teed Solid Gold 
Fountain Pen 


GiventoEvery 
Teacher 


Who will present our proposition 
to her pupils and make returns to us, 

Thousands of pupils have sold our 
handsome postcards during the past 
year. We put them up in envelopes 
ofa half dozen each to sell at 10c. 
You give out the cards and send us 
the money when they are sold. We 
give the pupils handsome premi- 
wns for their work, A fountain pen 
as first prize. Every pupil who. sells 
two or more envelopes gets a prize. 
They are sure to be delighted, All 
prizes sent postage paid, The 


$2.50 Pen Free to You 


for taking charge of the work. We 
send 50 ten cent envelopes of cards 
to you, express charges prepaid. 
As soon as they are sold send us our 
money and we at once send your pen 
and all the prizes, charges prepaid, 
Tell the pupils about our great offer 
andif they are willing to sell the 
cards, write to us at once. We will 
send the cardsimmediately. Write 
plainly. Give express oflice and 
Post Office also state where you teach 
and number of “ee who have 
agreed to sell cards, 


The Crescent Company, 


144 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 














Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant RelieF 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent-—justlet me prove it to you as I have done for 
57632 others in the last si onthe. Iclaim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made—and £ want you tolet me send you @ treat- 
ment, FREE, entirely at my expense. lon’t care how many 60 called 
cures or shields, or pade you ever tried without success—I don’t care 
how disgusted you feel with them all—you have not tried my cure 
and I have such absolute confidence init that fam going to send you 
atreatmentabsulutely FREE, Itie a wonderful yet simple home treat- 
ment which relieves you alinost instantly, of all pain, it removes the 
couse of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappears—all thie 
while you are wearing tighter shoes than 
ever, Iknowit will do all this and I want 
you to send fora treatment, FREE, at my 
expense, hecauge IT know you will then tell 
all your friends about itjust as those 57532 
others are loing now. Write now, as this 
announcement may notappearin this paper 
again, Just send yourname and address 
and the treatment will be sent to you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Addrese 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 
3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, DI. 


iH I 
il 
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é INVITATIONS, wmemnctnes. I 
Wedding alt ndones, 52°80. Write for 


Samples. 100 Visiting Cards, SOc. 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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October 1913 
What Is Home 
Without an Appetite? 


Many .a Miserable Dyspeptic Can 
Quickly Enjoy a Good Appetite 
Using Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets 


There is nothing so deplorable as a 
home where at every meal one member 
ot the family sits in silence eating a 
special diet while others are partaking of 
the regular food, 

Not. only does this condition become 
almost unbearable to the dyspeptic, but 
it throws anything but a joyous spirit 
oyer the rest of the family. 

The presence of dishes before him that 
astomach sufferer cannot eat, makes him 
sick at his stomach and he is actually 
doing himself an injury when he eats at 
such a table. 

A Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablet taken after 
each meal will excite appetite and in a 
short time one will find the sight of food 
becoming less and less repugnant until 
atter a few meals one will take courage 
enough to join with the family in the 
regular fare. 

As soon as this is done and there fol- 
lows no evil effects then by continuing 
the use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets you 
will soon be restored to your normal, 
healthy and vigorous appetite. 

One of the real pleasures of eating is 
the joy of smelling and seeing food. 
These qualities are essential to the nor- 
mal digestion for they excite the flow of 
saliva in the mouth, and the yastric 
juices in the stomach and thus make 
teady the digestive apparatus for the food 
when it is eaten. 

Stnart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain in- 
gredients that every system needs. Weak- 
ened fluids of nature used in digestion 
are quickly restored to their normal pro- 
mene: and in a short time are so evenly 

alanced that the system can manufacture 
its own pepsin and hydrochloric acid as 
it should. 

Go to your druggist today and buy a 
box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, price, 
50 cents. 
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Ten Cents— jie! 
consists of one large bar pin 
and two beauty pins, all 

é of fine gold 2 
plate, strong and 
durable, exquis- 
itly engraved, 
Tointroduce 
our new 



















containing 
hundreds of en- 
gravings of jewelry 

and art novelties at 
lowest prices for best 
value, we will send you this 
Pin Set for 10c in stamps or silver 
to Cover postage and packing. Address 
Lynn & Co, 45 Bond St, New York. 


ORATIONS, DEBATES, 


says, ete, prepared to order on given subjects, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. P. A. Miller's Literary Agency, 
(Fstablished 1902) 211 Reisinger Ave, Dayton, Ohio 
GA Best ever. Trip Around the World, Lic; 
Wizards Maze, 25c; Mystic Charts, loc; 

Noted Characters, 15c; Correlated Maps, 
BOOKS f0c, BOOKS, ETC, Course in Physical 
Culture, $1.00; Complete System for In- 

ETC dexing Your Books, 15¢; Bright Ideas 
@ ¢@ © for Money Making, cloth hound book for 
boysand girls,60c, All Prepaid. Address Clem. Moore, 
Publisher, New Egypt, N. J. Wealso publish the 








. Behoo! News, for teachers, parents and young people, 


We per year, Subscribe today, 
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rtre large Steneil Outtit for all home decorations, Con- 
Slats of 20 cut stencils on oil hoard, 6 tubes best oll col- 
ors,:2 brushes, 9 thumb tacks, Full directions chart of 
Pier catalog. FREE with outtit:—Stenciled Crash Rose 
ing WwTop.. Stencils can be used many times, No draw- 
pad tractng necessary. The complete outfit prepaid 
in, esi! price, $1.00, FRENCH ART STENCIL ch Desk 
2Eust 12th Bt, New York, Send for free new Baney 
Werk Book, . 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 57 


Church bells | at best but ring us to the 


door, | 

But go not in to mass;| my bell | doth 
more: ! 

It] cometh into court | and pleads the 
cause 

Of creatures dumb ‘and unknown to the 
laws; | 

And this | shall make, in every Christian 


clime, | 

The Bell of Atri | famous | for all time.’’ 

Drop the arm, and resume the story 
now, looking out into the audience. If 
you choose to make a little gesture on 
“‘withdrew,’’ let the left hand sweep 
from mid-front back and down at waist lev- 
el, On ‘‘abashed’’ slightly incline the 
head for a second; recover quickly with 
‘the people all,’’ ete. If you like, the 
right hand may make a triumphant gesture 
forward, palm up, Kimphasize ‘King.’’ 
If you wish to enter into the characteri- 
zation of the King, do so. You may rub 
the liands together, as though satisfied, 
on ‘Right well it pleaseth me.’? Make 
a slight upward gesture with one hand 
on ‘church bells,’’ descend at same 
angle on ‘‘ring us to the door.’’ Draw 
hand back, palin vertical and outward, 
on ‘‘yo not in to mass.’? On ‘*my bell’’ 
carry hand in toward body. Carry it out 
again front, palm up, on ‘‘cometh into 
court.’’? Hold the pose through line 
eight, Drop hand on line nine and give 
nine and ten without gesture if you pre- 
fer, or should you choose, you may end 
the poem by letting the hand ascend 
over shoulder, index finger a little proim- 
inent, Hold pose a second before you 
drop arm and bow and walk off stage, 


My Success—-How I Won and 
Kept It 
(Continued from page 14) 


I had already chosen to make myself 
more capable, more efficient, than before, 
instead of allowing myself to sink into 
the pitiful condition of a teacher whom 
the march of progress has left behind. 
Now, for the first time, | began to con- 
sider seriously the relation of the schools 
to life. 

Some distance back of the house where 
I was spending a week of my vacation 
just at this time, rose a bare crag-flanked 
hill topped by a grove of hemlocks. Day 
after day, with a couple of books for 
company and a heavy shawl to wrap 
about me when the night grew chill, | 
would climb that hill after our early sup- 
per, and face the sunset glory, see the 
after-glow flush and pale, watch the stars 
leap into the darkening sky in troops, 
and wait for the sure rising of the calm, 
pale moon, There the meaning of life 
dawned upon me, its struggle, its pathos, 
its pain, and its exceeding great reward, 
And I saw what it should have meant to 
us, to Chester Randolph and to me. 
Here, in brief, are some of the questions 
and some of the conclusions which came 
to me then. 

Iam alone on the hilltop, alone with 
earth and air and sky. 

Randolph Chester has sacrificed his 
happiness, our happiness, to make money 
to. adorn a life bereft of its best treasure, 
love. And we teachers are boasting in 
conventions and in journals that we are 
setting aside scholastic standards and de- 
veloping Industrial Education, And our 
girls are going into stores and offices by 
thousands, to earn money; and divorce 
courts are the busiest places in the land. 
The future of the race doesn’t depand, 
primarily, upon making money. It de- 
pends upon making homes. 

From the men’s point of view, as 
nearly as I can realize it, we women are 
being actually unfitted by the so-called 
higher education and by the presenti in- 
dustrial conditions, to make marriage a 
success, They don’t dare risk it. We 
cost too much—iiving costs too much. 
And we are not able to carry out our part 
of the contract. We are not trained to 
be home-inakers, wives and mothers. We 
take up the most exacting and most im- 
portant profession in the’ world with 
hardly a thought of special preparation 
for it, and learn it by trying, and fail- 
ing, and succeeding, and failing again, 
in a way that would not be tolerated in 
any other business. We would be dis- 
charged — and sometimes we are, Oh, I 
could have married Randolph and made 
him happier than he will be without me, 





probably, but how little that is saying 














ANOTHER TYPEWRITER INNOVATION 


‘the Typewriters Distributing Syndicate now makes another offer—no less in importance than 
its famous Low Price Offers, accepted by so many of the readers of this magazine, 
This is another great move in the plan of this Syndicate to make universal ty pewriting a reality, 


.OO PER MONTH BUYS THIS 


VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
THE FAMOUS MODEL NO. 3 OLIVER ! 


The machine with the type bars that strike downward, ‘The principle 
that makes visible writing mechanically practical, 
This Machine is So Simple that Children learn 
minutes, 

Yet, so fast that experts choose it. 
So strong that shrewd business men selectiit. 





$ 











to operate it in ten 


If you own a Typewriter now trade it in as part 
payment, We will be liberal with you, 

Send your hame and address on the coupon and 
we will tell you more about this unusual offer— 
more about this splendid typewriter, It won't 
cost you anything, You won't be under any obli- 
gation—and we promise not tosend a salesman, 

Tear out the coupon now—Lest you Forget. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166-—J29 North Michigan Bivd., Chicago, 


$4.00 a month is the regular rental rate, 
for machines of this quality and yet—we 
selfat this rate, 

The machine you get is just as fully equipp- 
ed, just as perfect as tho you paid cash, You 
get every perfection, every device which 
ever went out with this Model, Youget all 
the extras—metal cover, baseboard, tools, 
instruction book and the broadest guarantee, 

The Offers of this Syndicate have astound- 
ed the Typewriter World ! nee A are @ stu- 
pendous and far-reaching inducement to 
encourage the universal use of typewriters. 

No Cash until you see it. Until you try 
itin your home or office, Then—you make 
your decision, Nosalesman to influence or 
worry you, If you keepit you pay only $4 
down, It willearn its own way thereafter, 
Stop paving in 13 months—Only $56 in 
all: © interest. No chattel mortgages. ‘ 
No publicity, Nodelay. Positively the best 
typewriter value ever given, ‘The best sell- 
ing plan ever devised, 





TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE, 
166—-J 29 NortTH MICHIGAN BLYD., CHIOAGO, 
Gentlemen: 


You may send, without placing me under any obli- 
ation, further information of your typewriter offer, 
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Engle's Outline Maps and bids 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE MAPS—printed in two or more 
colors the tinest aud only complete line published, 47 APA, 
Send for illustrated Price List, 

INDIVIDUAL OUTLINE [MAPS—excellent paper—ol¢x1l'¢ 
(see cul) World, ULS,, 6 Continents, 7 U.S. Sections, Am, Hist, 
Maps. By Mail 40e Pad of 50 Duplicates, Send 40¢ for sample 
pugkage and List, 

NEW LINE OF AIDS—The finest on the market. Word 
Builders, Number Builders, Sentence Builders, Phonetic Word 
suilders, Perception Cards, Drill Cards, ete, 

DRILL CARDS—3!. x6 (45 Combinations) 20¢ Postpaid, 

DRILL CARD—No., 2, 8!¢x7 Combinations to 12, $1.00, 
age Lie, 


Post 


DRILL CARD—No, 2, 3'¢x7, All Combinations In Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication and Division, (i76 Cards with 
Signs), Price $1.75. Vostaye ise, Catulogue Pree, Address 


J. L. ENGLE, ‘‘The Map Man”’ 
Lock Box 490, Beaver, Pennsylvania 


Water Color Postcards and Art Studies 


WATER COLOR POSTCARDS :—These are particularly artistic designs In photograyure on 
special white water color board, aud are made especially for coloring by hand, which can be done by anyone. 
They are excellent for busy work in schools aud can be 
utilized In many ways by teachers, Pupils will gladly pay 
for the cards and colors if the teachers Will keep them on 
hand, and it will prove the most attractive work the 
teacher can possibly introduce, Pupils can mail them to 
friends when colored or can sell them at Se, each, We have 
the following assortments: Kittens, Puppies, Indians’ 
Heads, Children’s Heads, Birthday, Landscapes, Flowers, 
Floral Motto, Ladies’ Heads, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year, Valentine, Washington’s Birthday, 
Kaster. Je. each in any quantity, postpaid, 

WATER COLOR ART subs ES :— Beautiful 
and exceedingly artistic photogravures, for hand coloring, 
about 7x, either the black and white or the hand colored 
are especially fineforframing, Five assortments, Scenery, 
Vioral Motto, Indian Heads, Children’s Heads, aud Ladies’ 
Heads, Se We have the Scenery and Floral 
Motto handcolored at 10¢, ench, Larger size, lixt4, 
woeneey. S - each, handcolored 25c,. each, post- 
paid, 






























Box of 8 good water colors and brush with 
directions for using, 13c, postpaid, 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
Mex under our own patente, in our own factory, and_ the 






entire production sold direct to the home and office, That 

is the reason wecan offer them at such reasonable priges, 
Our Sectional Bookcases are the product of years of undivided at- 
teniion to this one line of manufacture, Book Sections have nea- 
bindng, dissappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
GOLDEN OAK, Other styles and finishes at correspondingly 
low prices, Write for New Catalogue No, 24. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MPG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufecturers of Sectional Bookcases and biling Cabinets 


Branch Office, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 





* 10c Per. dozen, Envelopes to match 5¢ per dozen, postpaid, On 

e r ar S front page isa neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, Grade, 
Term and Teacher, Second and third pages contain blanks for mo. 

term and space for three examination grades with reading, spelling, 

writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history, physiology, algebra, civil government, de- 

portment, days present, days absent, times tardy, mo, average, also six blank spaces for extra branches. The 

last page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a promotion blank, We sell many of 

these and they give entire satisfaction, One of our patrons, Miss Cora Mackey, Longview, ‘Texas, says: 
have used your report cards for the past four years and likethem better than any other, We have 

especially fine souvenir for close of school for 1914, Send a 2c stamp for sample. 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. Box 10, 


an 





Use the Five Cent Books of The Instructor Literature Series 





For Supplementary Reading 


Nearly 300 titles, See full list on page 3. 















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


If You Like Children--- 
You Must Take The Housewife 


THE HOUSEWIFE, a woman's magazine with ideals, is edited in behalf of 
those whose first and greatest interest is in the home, in Children, and in the bright 
side of life. There is no place in THE HOUSEWIFE for morbid fiction; no 
place for misleading advice; no place for departments ‘that pretend to economy 
while they result in extravagance. Every number is packed with pure but fasci- 
nating fiction; departments on fashions, games, cooking, fancywork—everything you 
want in every issue. There is a special children’s page with verses, stories and pic- 
tures for the little ones. 


THE HOUSEWIFE prints the most exciting short and serial stories obtainable, 
illustrates them splendidly, and is constantly alert for new and attractive features. 
Among recent HOUSEWIFE serials which were “best sellers’? and pub- 
lished in book form were “The Melting of Molly,’ ““Anne of Green Gables,” 
“Anne of Avonlea,” ‘‘ The Dominant Chord,” ‘ Scuffles,” and ‘“‘ The House of 
Enchantment.” And 


THE HOUSEWIFE also presents articles by well-known experts on health, 
hygiene, beauty, the cost of living, and the joy of living. 








Special Features to Come ! 





























At Bolton Corners, by Mary Stuart Cutting 

The Making of Home Life, by Judge Goodnow 

The Asthma Special, by Courtney Ryley Cooper 
Social Bankrupts Home Missions--Christmas 

Why Other Wives Hate Me Fried Into the Hospital 
The Blunderby’s Finish A Woman’s Méssage to A Man 
A Suffragette Cooking for Cash Will the Women Win 
After the Honeymoon The Girls I Didn’t Marry 

New Stories by Olivia Howard Dunbar, Mabel McKee, Marvin Dana, 


Louise Rand Bascom, M. Woodruff Newell, Helen Peck, 
Marjorie Benton Cooke, and others. 


And a special series of authoritative articles on the care of the Hair, the Teeth, the F: 1gure, 


the Eyes, the Feet, the Hands and the Complexion. 



































The Art Work 


THE HOUSEWIFE is beautifully printed on book paper, and is 
illustrated by such well-known artists as Philip Boileau, A. M. 
Turner, J. N. E. Marchand, Robert Graef, W. E. Parker, Edna Hart, 
Olga F.: Heese, Clara M. Burd, C. H. Taffs and C. M. Relyea. 


The cover designs are in two, three or four colors, and each 
is suitable for framing for the home or for school decoration. 



































Special Introductory Price ! 
In order to introduce THE HOUSEWIFE to a new circle of readers, we make to the 


friends of Normal Instructor the following special offer : 
We will send THE HOUSEWIFE all the rest of this yea: and all the rest of next year, for Fifty 


Cents. This is the regular subscription price for a year—we will send the extra copies because we want you 
to have the new Boileau cover, the two splendid fall serials, and the first of the special articles. 


Send Fifty Cents today, stamps or money order or registered letter, for these splendid ideas of 
THE HOUSEWIFE, September 1913 to December 1914 (including the special June Baby Number) to 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, New York 
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FACIAL EXERCISE 


RESTORES YOUTHFUL BEAUTY 


Re al, compellin 


Beauty comes only in Nature's 
way. Let me teach you how you can, in your own 
home, restore as well as preserve youthful ¢ ontour 
and expression; remove all wrinklescaused by sa 
ging muscles; make the complexion as fresh as in 
girlhood (through invigorated circulation): and 
make a flabby, withered neck tirm and fresh, with 
out Massage, vibration, plasters, or any external 
treatment, These can neither restore youthful 
appearance nor prevent marks of age. My system 
both Restores and Prevents. | have been teaching 
it for thirteen years and have many pupils of na- 
tional prominence in this and foreign countries. 

Write today for my New Booklet. ‘Facial Exer- 
cise’? which fully describes my van and my new 
Supplementary Beauty Course—FRER 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 810, 209 State St. CHICAGO 














Eat Your Way To Health 


Wit Drugs and Dope, Try Nature’s Way. You Can't beat it 
for constipation, biliousness, indigestion, etc. 

Eat with your regular meal a little of r 

TYLER’S MACERATED WHEAT 


It will giv e you new life and energy, 
In nature’s way it will make youso 
prelthy you will have no use for drugs, 
gi 3, ete. Tyler’s Macerated Wheat 
38 wonderful corrective food forthe 
whole body, It will aid digestion and 
give you a natural, normal appetite. 



















[BYRON TYLER, 35 Syndicate Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Send ao stamp for Food Book and Health Guide, or 
send 26e for 12 oz. can of Food and Book postpaid 















RAI NCOATS 


Factory to Wearer 


For Men, Women and Children. 


Madein the latest styles of finest 
double texture cloth, absolutely water- 
roof, Very attractive and durable. 
e@ save you ‘ Rott prices 
charged in Retail Stores, rite to-day 
for New Fall Catalogue and Samples, 


Bristol Raincoat Company, 
327 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N.Y 




















vite two am of envelopes, for 
$3.00. 60 for $2.25, 25 for $1.60, 
Cards Business—100 for $1.00, 50 for 16 cents, 
Send for samples and prices of our new 
an half. Ad 
A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
select from. %5.00 pays tuition of 
first applicant from each postoffice, 


p—=FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Visitin —100 for 0 cents, 60 for 35 cents. 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
PRACTICALLY FREE INSTRUCTIONS 
Address, STARK COLLEGE, 


Wedding 100 invitations or announcements 

Professional—100 for 75 cents. 60 for be, 

Can not ye Las _from Steel Plate. Cost less 

30 Courses; over 100 studies to 
Alliance, Ohio 














for asong and mail them to us. 
music, pay for and secure copyright in your name, and 
vids 60" per cont Royalty on all 


(9 SONG POEMS WANTED €3 


Successful songs make thousands. Write the words 
We revise, write the 


copies we sell. y re. 


cord and ref erences prove my honesty and ability. 


Established 16 years in N.Y., home of all “hits.” Have 


sold millions of copies of music, Particulars, terms 


and Valuable book Free, 
C,L. PARTEE CO., 406 Astor Theatre Building, New York 








Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 


02 Heir Switeh o on Apprev val. Choice natural wavy or str: 


ited gee will mail @ 22-ineb, aterte 
Sas heusstaor match, A big kg 
in ten daye or sell ns yor) GET TOUR SWITCH FRE 
Extra shades alittiemore. Enclose bc postage. Welt tates 
for free beauty pi ae latest styles ti Bh een ae 


Srioe in Ostrich WOMEN AG “AGENTS WANTED. 


ANNA AYERS, ¥en » 2208, State Nt., Chiengo 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


in comparison with the way I can teach 
school ! 

As for Randolph’s part of the contract 
from my point of view, the men from the 
women’s standpoint, are men any better 
trained for marriage, for home-making, 
for parentage, than we? Not a bit—less 
so, rather than more. ‘‘Business must 
be attended to.’’ What does Randolph 
Chester think he is in business for? Bus- 
iness is a means, not an end—a means to 
sustain life, to enrich it. Life is the 
thing itself, and Randolph has no time 
for that! 

Suddenly—I cannot tell you how—I 
am no longer alone upon the hilltop. 





life is with me, pulsing in the air, 
| thrilling my nerves, beating itt my very 
heart, life, and love, and God, O God, 
| by whose power the stars and the moon 
march in order and in beanty, what 
wrecks we mortals make of the lives 
Thou hast given us to live! 

I will try to discover what kind of 
education will best fit our boys and girls 
to meet the prohlems of their lives as 
men and women—their joint lives. I 
will show that home is the center of life, 
which business is to serve, I will try to 
help men and women recognize each 
other’s point of view, and to adjust them- 
selves to meet each other’s vilal needs, 
To this cause | will devote all my powers, 
and so, though | have missed home and 
| love tor mysell, my life shall not be 
lived in vain, 

I have said that I spent that entire year 
in hard work, It marked the second 
| great crisis in my life, and was the bus- 
iest and happiest I li ui known, ‘The sue- 
cess of the year in the mill-town seemed 
crude and cheap beside it, and at a time 
when I might have been moaning over 
unrequited merit | was gaining in knowl- 
edge and power, in efficiency, from day 
to day. This is not boasting. I have 
heen asked to tell you how I won and 
kept my success, and this is how IT did 
it—don’t you see? 

My next step upward was a direct result 
of the course in the Summer School, 
One of the professors there had let fall a 
few sentences now and then showing that 
he saw the shortcomings of our educa- 
tional system as a preparation for life in 
the home, I wrote toask him if he 
could recommend books and articles giv- 
ing the latest ideas of thinkers on the 
subject. A correspondence followed, 
and in the spring his recommendation 
brought me an unexpected offer to teach 
my favorite subjects in a high school 
almost under the wing of the college it- 
self. I was given full charge of the 
department of natural science. That 
gave me a fine opportunity for gradually 
introducing the kind of education I was 
now experimenting with, and I was 
allowed to try my theories to see whiat 
results I could produce. 

The details of that work have nothing 
to do with the subject of my success. We 
have kept as quiet as possible about the 
new movement, in order to carry it on in 
freedom from interference and criticism, 
We are not yet ready to make known 
what we are doing. I wonder if there is 
a school in the country which has not 
felt the ripple of the on-coming tide? 

Five years more slipped away with 
amazing swiftness, in effective study and 


the serial is 


and Kept It,’ 





concluded, 


practice, in the delight of being able to 
bring fresh knowledge to bear upon the 
most vital problems of life, and to ob- 
serve and record the results. Through it 
all, my association with the Protessor, 
whose experience had made his interest 
in these subjects tragic, was unique. I[ 
must give the outlines of his story, be- 
cause of its influence upon my life, 

The Professor had married, in middle 
life, a beautiful young girl, the only 
daughter of a money-king. They loved 
each other with the devotion of a glorious 
Indian summer on his part, and the ten- 
der, passionate adoration of early spring- 
time on hers. For a year, they were 
happy enough to pay all the debts the 
Professor had contracted to Love througii- 
oat his heart-lungry life, but even from 
the first there was no real understanding 
between them. Ile knew nothing ol 


girl-nature or girl-needs, and she, utterly | 


undisciplined, knew nothing else. She 
was almost insanely jealous of whatever 


took the Professor’s time and attention 
away from herself. : 
During the second year of their 


married life their baby, a beautiful boy, 
died in convulsions when only a few 
weeks old. He was poisoned by nursing 
during a fit of passionate misery on the 
part of the youny wile, During the few 
months she lived after her baby’s death, 
she made life intolerable to the Protessor 
by continual weeping, by pleading that 
he should give up his work and live 
upon the income of the fortune she had 
brought him, and by insisting that lis 
cruelty to her had killed their baby and 
was killing her, 

She died, the physicians said, of heart- 
failure; the Professor knew she died be- 
cause neither of them had learned how 
to live, 

At the time I first met the Professor, 
his wife had been dead nine years, but 
he could not speak of her without betray- 
ing something of the eestasy and agony 
they had endured. He was giving his 
lite to try to make the path of life and 
love straivhier for those who should come 


after him. As we became better ac- 
quainted, I was able to help him in his 
task 


At Christmas time, a year ago, the 
President of the college was struck by 
an automobile and instantly killed, The 
Professor carried on his work so effee- 
tively and with so slight a break, that 
six months later the trustees of the col- 
lege asked him to take the vacant place. 
| suppose it is chiefly my ability to put 
myself into the place of his students, his 
professors, and himself, and so meet their 
needs, that ability whieh | must have had 
in me that mornitiy so long avo when I 
ran to meet my teacher and imagined 
what it would be to be in her place in 
the schools, which has led him to ask me 
to accept a position in the College next 
fall. I am to bea sort of councilor-in- 
general, as well as a professor of the 
courses which lead to the makiny of a 
home, [am accepting the position be- 
cause in it I shall be able to do more, 
indirectly, for the public schools, than I 
could do by continuing to work in them 
directly. The Professor and I both 
realize that business is only an adjunct 
to life. We were married at Kaster this 
year. THE END 


With this installment of ‘My Success—How 1 Won It 


We feel sure that 


our readers have found enjoyment and profit in its reading. 
In the January issue we shall open a serial by Mrs. 
Florence Milner, author of “The Teacher,” a 
has been very favorably received. 
taining two-part story for November and December, 
titled “Miss Winter and Tad,” 


book that 
We have «a very enter- 
en- 





much, 
the Combination 


Saving 


Offers 
journal, 
Instructor, Primary Plans, Seeley’s 





nounced on Page One, 


must go hand-in-hand with EARNING if one is to accomplish 
A very decided saving can be made by taking advantage of 


which are listed on Page One of this 


By availing youtself of these Combination Offers you can procure Normal 
Question Book, Every Day Plans, The Year’s 
Entertainments, Practical Selections, The Pathfinder, and the Progressive Teacher at 
a very decided saving, provided two or more are ordered at the same time. 
will need these helps, or many of them, as you proceed with your work. Why not 
save money by making up your orders now for your needs for the year? Credit ex- 
tended to employed teachers desiring it during September and October as an- 


You 
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Beauty Is Yours 


All the world bows before a woman's 


beauty. Empires have been destroyed, kings 
have forsaken their ¢ rowns, 
and deadly wars have been 
waged—all for the guke of 
a lady’s smile, Since the 
beginning of time, woman 
and her beauty has been 
the subtle power that has 
made the world go round, 
‘Today man fights the in- 
tense battle of commercial- 
ism, not for the sake of sat- 
isfying a seltioh ambition, 
but to lay a greater home 
aye al his lady's feet. 
woman's beauty that rules 
the world, 

The beauty every woman 
craves is now within 
your reach. Nature in- 
tended you to be beautiful~ 
blemishes result because 
luws that Nature herself 
hus set up have been dis- 
obeyed, But letent a 
ture will go more tha 
half way to make you ‘Peautifal. Nature will give 
you a clear complexion, bright eyes, spark ing 
with the joy of life, and a beautiful, well-rounde 
figure, telling the story of perfect health, Natare 
will give you all these and more—if you a but do 
your part, Send the fred coupon today. We will 
pend you the wonderful book “ Health and Beauty,”’ that 
tella you all about it. 














‘This is the great ma 
chine that aids Nature in 
making you beautiful, It 
stimulates the cireula 
tion and seta the red 
blood throbbing through 
every vein, artery and 
tiny capillary, 1t washes 
the polsons away and 
keeps your complexion 
clear and your eyes 
bright and sparkling, 

t can be connected up 
as easily as an electric 
lampor if your home is 
not wired for electricity 
it will run perfectly on 
its own dry cells, 


(<= as ce, 
Vibrating Chair FREE 


With a White Cross Electric 
Vibrator you can make a perfect vi- 
brating chair out of an ordinary rocker, 
Think of it. Swedish movement 

in your home, Nervous, worn-out, 
irritable men or women will ob- 
tain a quicker and more 
permanent benefit from 
the use of the White 
Cross Electric Vi-«- 
brator thes from 
hundreds of 
dollars’ worth 
of medicine— 
and the treat- 
ment is far 
more pleasant 
than take 
distasteful 
medicine, 


Send the FREE Cou 
for New Beauty Boo 


Do not delay an instant. Send the 



























aes cou nO ioe ow bf ay 

ul new book, **Health anc aus PO. 

ty. "it tells you Beauty, pes rets cou: IN 

thatevery woman shou now. 

We will send it to youa Laepernom. 

lutely free and prepaid—no ° 

obligations whatever, a Dept." 3 

all phous che wond ete (1100 Se. Wabash Ave 

brator. Write now and 

takeadvantageof our 1913 CHICAGO, ILL. 

geneity, ofr. Do fo at a fom lee, = ~ 
le m me, please sen ree 

beautiful and ae a - id, your book “ “Health ar and 


tive. We willsend the g # Beauty. *s Also tell me about your 
book to you absolute- new publicity offer and free trial 


ly free and pre / on a genuine White Cross Electric 
LINDSTROM-SMITHCOy V!bFator- 
ae a 

Dept. 32 


ica e™ ited Name 


We also manu- 


Address...... 


My Electrical Dealer's Name le 
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I have originated th 
wonderful Adler +4 of selling organs which has made 
the “Adier’’ @ household word; more than 75,000 of 
these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time hasarrived—this very day—tor you to 
send for my Wonderful Free Or; ao log. Learn how 
you can have the World’s Best —vwinner of hi: h- 
est prize at St. Louis World’s Faie—ae nt to your home 
for 30 Days’ Trial without paying acent. 

Just send for ~f Catalog. Sclect the Adler Organ 
you like best. J willshipitat once, Have it a mor:h 
free. Send no money until you decide to buy, Then, if 
you decide to keep it, pay me at your convenience in 
small amounts. I charge no interest. You take no risk 
and if, at the end of a year, the ““Adler’’ fails tomake 
good on every point I will refund every dollar you have 
paid, I give the longest and strongest guarantee ever 
made on an organ—for SO fullyears. Lsave you $18.75 
because I sell direct from the $1, 000, 000 Adler Orvan 
Factory (greatest in existence ¥ The Adler Pian 
thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices 

Write for my Organ Book right now; FREE. 


CYRUS L. ADLER, President, Adler Srgen Cow 
3603 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky 
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| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious 
write me today. No matter where you 
live or what your occupation, I will 
teach you the Real Estate business by 
mail; appoint you Special Representa- 
tive of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big 

™ money atonce. Can arrange forspare 
Nei time only if desired. Unusual opportunity 
for men without capital to become independ- 
ent for life. Valuable Book and full particu- 
lars Free. Write to-day, 

NATIONA’, CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO, 
1593 Marden Building 

Washington, D. 0, 





F. R, Marden, Prest. 


‘HELP WANTED + 


BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


City Mail Carriers—Postal Clerks, Clerk§@ 
in Departments at Washington, D. C. 
October and November Examinations 
Everywhere: Mail coupon immediately. 
OU PON 


Franklin Institute ( The rane Plenty) Dept. 197 Rochester,N.Y. 

‘his coupon, filled out as directed, entitles 
sender to free specimen questions; schedule 
showing dates and places of Fall Examina- 
tions, a free copy of our Copyrighted book 
“Government Positions and how to Obtain 
Them.” Free list_of positions obtainable 
and to a chance for Free Coaching for exami- 
nations here checked, 

——Railway Mail Clerk ($900 to $1800) 

! ——Postotiee Cler (3800 to 81200) 
——PostoMee Carrier ($800 to $1200) 
——Rural Mail Carrier ($600 to $1100) 
——HKookkee per (8800 to $1800) 
——Uustoms Positions (8800 to $1500) 

—Itnternal Revenue (8700 to $1800) 
—NStenographer (8800 to $1500) 
— -4th Class Postmaster 
——(anadian Goverament Positions 
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Use this hefere you lose it, It is valuable 


Write Plainly 





amount of 
Alex: | 





|in the West, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received, A remittance of ten cents with each question, secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will be accommodated if they send one dollar, 

All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 5. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 393, 


Wilmington, Del. 


: What is the egos J yrs Dam a | not drawn out through necessity of their 
what is its object? Whereis the river? 2, What od i 4 . ; ieee 
is the “Reclemstion Sarvice”’ ef the Uaised | wets play is supplementary to neces 
States? To which department of the Govern- sity, in that it provides the other 1m) por- 
ment does it belong? 3. Whereis the “Over Sea | tant means of development ; tor ‘play 
Railroad’? What is its length; its cost; and how | , ceitaaail (OCP echtetnl, ox em 
wasit built? 4. What was the ‘‘Committee of and necessity, Kirkpatrick a ~—" 
Ten,” and the ‘Committee of Fifteen,’ as de- the chief means of learning. Play 1s 

natural to the child, and he will do the 

hardest kind of task when he can put 


Rainy River, 100 miles long, is out- 





scribed in Pedagogy?—Panther, W. Va. 
In this 


let of Rainy Lake, and forms part of the | imagination and play into it. 
houndary between Minnesota and Can- | way play becomes educational. 

ada. The bill referred to was passed by 
Congress in May, 1898, granting to, the | Noreualan vieliniat, Lhnew 
Koochiching Company and its successors | him, but any re 2 that you can tell 
permission to construct across any part | appreciated. —C. R. B., Kane Co., Utah, 
of the rapids in this river, a dam, a Ole samebionin Bull, violinist and 
canal, and other works neceessary for | composer; born at Bergen, Norway, 1810, 
water power purposes. 2. A branch of the | and dying there in 1880; came five times 

Interior Department, devoted to the irri- | to America between 1843 and 1879; early 
gation and other treatment of arid lands | showed ‘remarkable’? musical talent. 

by means of which they | ‘‘In the mountains, he fiddled away tor 


something about 
would be 


are ‘‘reclaimed’’ from the desert and | hours and hours, as his father would not 
made productive. 3. The ‘Over Sea | tolerate the instrument in his house.’’ 
Railway,’’ a popular title for the | At eighteen, at a concert, he ‘‘roused ex- 
| Key West Extension of the Florida |traordinary enthusiasm :’’ afterward 


/ Kast Coast Railway, 


| been brought about in the organization of 


i} tance as 


| niles,’ 


| tention by an attitude of grievance which 





is a line 156 miles | ‘‘broke with his parents’? and went to 
in length, from Homestead, just south of | Cassel to study with Spohr; then gave up 
Miami, to Key West; opened January 22, | music tostudy law, soon returning to his 
1912. (Cost not included in statistics.) | violin; through help of a wealthy patron, 
4. The Committee of Ten on Secondary | ‘‘ made a triumphal debut in the musical 
School Studies was appointed by the | world (1833) ;'’ played with great success 
National Educational Association, July, | in the Kuropean countries; and in Amer- 
1892, with the general object of securing, | ica received ‘enthusiastic recognition,’ 
“desirable uniformity in school pro- | He lived a life of vicissitude, making 
grammes, and in requirements for adimis- 
sion to college.’’ This Committee’s re- | theatre and founding a violin school 
port was one of the most celebrated in ! abroad ; investing in land in America, to 
the country, and for a number of years | found a colony of Scandinavians (which 
formed a basis of organization in the high 
school course. The Committee of Fif- | ing much time here in his latter years, 
teen was appointed by the same Associ- | in Cambridge, Mass, He married his 
ation in 1893, under chairmanship of second wife in America, a Miss Thorpe 
Superintendent Maxwell of New York of Kau Claire, Wisconsin, It is said of 
City, to investigate three principal topics | Ole Bull that lhe was a‘‘rare phenomenon 
connected with elementary education: | in the history of music; in matter of 
organization of a school system; co-ordi- | technique probably never equalled.’’ 
nation of studies; and the training of | Joachim says of him, ‘‘No artist in our 
teachers. ‘*Considerable reform’’ has | time has possessed Ole Bull’s poetic 

power; no one has ever surpassed his 
playing of the ‘adagio.’ ”’ 





city schoo] systems, from the recommen- 
dations of this committee, : : on : 

1. What is the difference between a literary 
phrase and a grammatical phrase? 2. What two 


‘The mean distance of the earth from the sun 
forms of the verb have individu: ul forms? 3. In 


is gi,gooooo miles. If the earth revolves in its 


orbit in 3654 days, what is its mean hourly | the following sentence parse “al? "Phey were 
motion?—Klinore, Ohio, allrunning at full speed.’ 4. Solve the follow- 
on . ’ ras of al Ri ing: If 1-5of the time past noon equals 1-7 of tie 
Lhe earth's orbit is the circumference time past midnight, what time is it?—A Sub- 


scriber, Pittsburg, Pa, 

I, A grammaticz] phrase is a combina- 
tion of two or more words having a fixed 
relation to each other, and as a whole 
having a special relation to some other 
word or words; as, a 
phrase,’’ consisting of preposition and 
object, which may have the relation of 
adjective, adverb, or noun to another 
part of the sentence. A literary piirase 


of ane llipse. To find its exact measure- 
ment, it is necessary to know the m: ajor 
axis, or greatest distance of the earth from 
the sun. But sifice only the mean dis- 
tance is here given, the orbit must be 
assumed as a circle with the given dis- 
radius. Its circumference is 
therefore (2x9I,400,000) x3.1416, Or 574,- 
284,480 miles, which the earth travels in 
305.25 davs, or 1,572,305.232 miles in one 
day, which equals65,512.718 miles hourly, 


afterward proved a faiijure;) and spend. | 





and Josing fortunes; building a national | 


| can secure 


‘prepositional 


| 
| 


| at once—and finally 


Please tell all you can about Ole Bull, a great | ; 
| does 


October 


Don’t Suffer 
from Sore Feet 


Use TIZ, for Tender Feet, and be Free 
From Foot Troubles. 


193 





TIZ, for tender feet, ends all foot tortures jg 
a soothing, comforting foot-bath. Shoes fee} 
as easy as slippers once TIZ has relieved 
your feet. ; 

TIZ softens the 
hardened skin that 
forms corns, bunions 
and calluses, relieves 
away with 
them, f 

Sore feet, tired feet 
--feet chafed, swollen 
aud smarting, are 
quickly cured by TIZ, 
no matter in how 
bad shape. ‘The 
smelly feet of sum- 
mer—the chilblained 
feet of winter, are 
unknown to the man 
or woman who faith- 
fully TIZ for 
tender feet. 

TIZ acts right off— 
is unlike all other 
foot remedies, Price 
scents at drug and 
department stores, If your dealer wou’t supply 
you with LIZ, by mail, on receipt of 
price. 

Ask for TIZ—get T'IZ—and take no substitute 
Luther Dodge & Co., 1223 So. Wabash 
A\ve., Chicago, 


uses 





we will, 


Walter 





Florida Home Seekers 
and Investors 


valuable information on Florida Crops, 
Climate, soil, se hools, ete. any business: openings 
and some low priced land in this vicinit y. Address 


SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lake Worth, Palm Beach Co., Florida, 








Octe 








TRACHERS 
Diploma 
pondence 


— 





Buy School Entertainments 


From “The House That Helps’’, a live concem 
which carries in stock their own publications 
and the “Best of the Rest” of other publishers, 
Operettas, Plays, Drills, Pantomimes and Kntet- 
tainments for Speci: ul Ds ays. Every teacher 
should use our “Dramatized Stories, Myths 
and Legends.” Paper 35 cents, cloth 50 cents, 
Can be used as areader from Fourth to Highth 
grades and dramatized in Schoolroom, 

Prompt attention and clean material are 
two of our chief assets, 

A very helpful catalog sent Free, 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. 











(Note. The earth’s distance is variously 
computed. Steele’s astronomy gives 
average distance as ‘‘nearly 93,000,000 
miles,’’? the orbit ‘‘nearly 600,000,000 | 
and the earth’s rate of travel, 
‘over eighteen miles a second,’’ As com- 
puted above, the rate is 18.1979+ miles 


Let Your Camera Preserve 
the Beauties of Nature 


a second.) for You 
Briefly state how to deal with a sullen pupil. You take the Pictures and We will 
2. Ww hat are four characteristics of good ques. 
. What is the educational value of do the rest | 





tioning? 
play?-A New ‘Teacher, Amo, Ind, 


1. Sullenness is generally a habit, like 
crying, by which a young child expects 
to get what he wants; and, like other 
such habits, it increases in proportion to 
what it gains. As it is a preverted form 
of egotism, that of trying to attract at- 


ow 





We Make Specialty of 


The Development of Films 
Making Prints from them 
Making Photographic Post- 
Cards from any sub: ene by reproduc- | 
ing from the original photo. 
‘*Taking Pictures”’ is robbed of half 
its pleasure by having to Develop 
one’s own films. 


makes others uncomfortable, the best 
treatment for it is often a ‘*wholesome 
letting alone.’’ When the child finds 


that his sullenness is of no importance to Over One Hundred Thousand Satis- ey “ 24 x 314 3 2Y% x4¥4, 344 x44 or 316x516...3 

any one but himself, he is apt to come | || fied Customers send their orders to us 42 214 4414................25¢ |45, 4x54 ear A 

into a better and more reasonable frame rhage van is a Lrewtge a veg . " Brg 3404 oF 306 319 Is 15€ | 5X7 eceeseeee Ee. & 
. 2. Questions should be adapted say that our exceptional facili- i 4x444 of 3) ox 

as eras ped of pupils: should be + ete ties enable us to fillallorderspromptly, 6 es 4x5 or 344 MY x 516 seeeees 20¢ | Post Cards 

: a y Of Pp ay he t tl Materials used in all our photo- !2 °° ree 4x5¥8.. .....35C| Reproduced from Any Photo 

and to the point, but not :suggest the 1} graphic work are the best obtainable, § "SET -msmewseons | First Dozen....-ees.eoe--e-ess 50 

answer; should be concise and then not | |] gg-NOTE: Care should be exercised in sina Aw tet a leach Additional Doz. Same 

be repeated, though they may be changed | |] wrapping packages securely. Send by parcel 347 ¥iv# 5] Negative ..--...--ccscceeserersers 3 

. ° : post fully prepaying postage. Place name “ 1414, 334x544, 4x5 ‘Doz 50¢ 

in form; should be logical—that is, and address on package. X7 Per DOZEN.....+..-...+2220000+ 75c | Special Rates on Large Orders 





given in the order of dependence. 3. 


Through the Camera’s Eye 





Prices for Developing. 


6 exps. 2434 4 or smaller ™ 
244 x 3! 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgr. art eit F. A. Owen Pub, Co., Dansville, N. Y.) N. Y. 


SCHEDULE OF RAT: 
Prices: for Printing. 


Azo Prints Unmounted 
214x 314 or smaller........-...---+ u 


























By study of the plays of young animals, 








it is proved that ‘‘play directly: promotes 
the development of powers that will be 
needed in adult life.’’ As all powers are 
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FF. A.OWEN PUBLISHING ¢ 
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Pure 


skeins of 





Floss end 


fit free. 


Dept. 32 


D 
¥ To be embroidered in s!ades of Yellow, 


Free 


Butterfly Pillow Top Outfit on 


Pillow Top 
embroidered, 
given to you absolutely free and prepaidif you send 
u3 only 30c to cover the regular retail price of 


1 Pillow Top—size 17x22 inches, 

2 Pillow Back. 

1 IMustrated Easy Diagram Lesson. 

1 Premium Art Book, showing over 500 embroia- 
ery designs. Ail sent to you prepaid if you buy 
é6skeins of silk and postage. 


Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


is a pure Silk Floss that is unexcelled for all 
sorts of art needlework. If you want a host of other 
desizns to choose from, besides the one we show 
here, send 6c for the Premium Art Book. 


Write Today 


for the 6 skeins of silk and we will send you the out- 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 


We also manufacture and sell Spool Sewing Silk 


er 1913 









esign No. 2706. Size 17x22 inches, 


ed and Green, 


Linen Russian Crash 


is hand tinted and ready to be 
Our most attractive pillow design 


Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk 
postage on outfit. Entire outfit consists of 


Richardson’s 


Enclosing 30c in stamps or 
silver an: your dealer’s name 


Aloney refunded tf not absolutely satisfied, 


67 »*° 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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The National Art Supply Co., 


44-366 Peoples Gas Building 


NEW STOCK 


Formerly Supt. Schools of 


122 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ES AND STATUARY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND HOME. 


NEW MANAGEMENT 
C. E. DOUGLASS, er. 
urora. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


is a brief pithy expression, or turn of 
speech, stating a thought in such pleas- 
ing or striking form as to attract attention 
and hold remembrance ; as, ‘‘ tripping the 
light fantastic toe,’’ a ‘‘harbinger of 
spring,’ a ‘‘sound of revelry by night,’’ 
‘‘land of the free and home of the 
brave,’’ ‘“‘such stuff as dreams are made 
of,’? and so on, indefinitly. A literary 
phrase may contain a grammatical phrase, 
or phrases, and it is generally identical 


with some figure of speech. 2. Most, if 
mot all, verbs have individual form in 
second person singular with subject 


*“‘thou.’’ Some verbs in first person or 
in third person singular have individual 
form, but not all verbs in either case. 
3. ‘‘All’’ is adjective, adverb, or noun, 
according to the way it is used. As the 
meaning is, ‘‘They (all of them) were 
running,’’ ‘‘all’’ is evidently an explan- 
atory noun, in apposition with ‘‘they’’ 
and also subject of ‘‘were running.’’ 4. 
You probably mean 1-7 of time ‘‘to’’ 
midnight, not ‘‘past’’? midnight, as that 
condition is impossible with the other 
condition. Since 1-5 of time past noon 
equals 1-7 of time to midnight, 5-5 of 
time past noon equals 7-7 of time to 
midnight. Or, time past noon is to the 
time to midnight as 5 is to 7; and as the 


whole time is 12 hours, it is plain that | 
the hour is 5 o’clock, 7 hours more being | 


midnight. 


1, Is there any difference between the Absolute 
and the Nominative Absolute Case? 2. What 
eleven men (in order of their wealth) control the 
greater bulk of money in the United States?— 
Coshocton Co, Teacher, Ohio, 

Absolute case isa general term; special 
terins are nominative absolute, possessive 
absolute, predicate-nominative absolute, 
and objective absolute. In an abridged 
sentence, the subject or predicate-nomi- 
native of what was the subordinate prop- 
osition before abridyiny, and 1s now used 
with a participle or infinitive, is said to 
have absolute case. When derived from 
the subject, and having nominative form, 
it is nominative absolute case; as, ‘‘ 
trust him, he is so honest,’’ abridged to, 
‘*T trust him, he being so honest.’’? In 
this example, ‘‘he’’ has nominative ab- 
solute case. ‘‘I knew that it was she’’ 








| 


may thus be abridged to ‘'I knew of tts | 


being she,’’ or ‘‘I knew it to be her.’’ 
In these examples, ‘‘its’? has possessive 
absolute case, she ’’has predicate-nomi- 
native absolute case, and ‘‘her’’ has 
objective absolute case. 2, It is not easy 
to make a list of so many men in the 
‘“‘order of their wealth.’’ In the pub- 


lished statistics of American multi-mil- | 


lionaires, fourteen familes are included 
inthe following order :—The Vanderbilts, 
Goulds, Astors, Rockefellers, Morgans, 
Mackeys, Havermeyers, Fields, Belmonts, 
Whitneys, Leiters, Goelets, Lorillards, 
Carnegies, Armours. This is not, 
ever, based on comparative wealth, nor 
does it include several who would appear 


how- | 


in a list presuming to answer the inquiry. 


Please publish the address, street no,, etc., of 
the following journals: (a) Analyst. (b) Illinois 
Teacher. (c) Iowa Instrnetor. (d) Yates County 
Chronicle. (e) 


(f) Wittenberger, (g) Maine Farmer, Almanac. 


Barnes, Kducational Monthly. | 


(1) Educational Notes and Queries (special). (i) | 


Mathematical Magazine. (j) ‘The Mathematical 
Visitor. (The Mathematical Magazine and 
Mathematical Visitor are, I think, published by 
Dr. Artemas Martin, Washington, D.C.) 2. Ide- 
sire especially to know the address, street no., 
etc., of the following English mathematical per- 
iodicals: (1) Ladies and Gentlemen’s Diary. (2) 
Messenger of Mathematics, (3) The Educational 
Times and Reprints. (4) Mathematical Gazette. 
(5) Mathematical Questions and Solutions,—B, 
M., W. Va. 


I. Only a few of these are given in any 
directory, and we concluded that a mis- 
take lias been made in names or publica- 
tions have been discontinued, 

(d) Penn Yan, N. Y. (e) Educational 
Foundations (monthly), 31 Kast 27th St., 
N. Y. (f) Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio. (g) Maine Farmer at Au- 
gusta, Me. 2. (1) Theonly work of this 
name thus far found, of date 1819-1822, is 
not now printed. (2) Messenger of Math- 
ematics, published by Bowes & Bowes, 


Cambridge, Eng.; also, Macmillan & 
Co., London. (3) Educational Times, I’. 
Hodgson, Sg Farringdon St., EK. C., 


London, Eng. (4) Mathematical Gazette, 
G. Bell & Sons, York House, Portuyal 
St., W. C., London. (5) Mathematical 
Questions and Solutions, F. Hodgson, 
89 Farringdon St., K. C., London (same 
as Educational Times.) 
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Susanna Cocroft’s 
Facial Exercises 


“The way Tenliven and re- } 4 
juvenate your face in just six 
minutes a day, is almost un- 
believable, Although I have 
thoroughly trained my neices, 
whose photos are here shown, | 
to take charge of this course, 
my personal advice is always yh 
available.”—Susannea Cocroft, | ae 


TT Pn a 

~ ‘Y 
Study Your Face ‘r aed Sie 
and if you have any of the ailments mentioned on 
the coupon mari opposite the defect and write 
tous. Why should not the skin of your face be as 
smooth as that of your body ? 

We'll help you to keep 

—Your Skin Clear and Smooth| 7!" pfa 
—Your Hair Glossy and Abundant! [\°%,™°%"4 
—Your Hands Dainty and Attractive] Sa ing Facial 


These bespeak cul- Wrinkios. 
ture and refinement, 


Ted, Weak 
Keep Young crows Feet 
Do not all 
facial ‘menslentadiean! Pouches Under 
or yourskin to wrinkle, yes 
Thin Eyelashes 


row callow or dis- 
gured, 
It takes no longer to do a ay vy 
the right thing than Flab hin 
the wrong one. Buti?!@ by, T 
KNOW the right way.|_ Neck 
Do not experiment. 
Fullyone-thirdofour 
pupils are sent to us 
by former pupils, 
vur pupils look 10 years 
younger, Write for our 
FREE booklet explain- 
ing the course for 
self improvement, 


Write today 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5, Chi 


Home Study Magazine 


The best daily help for teachers for their own de- 
velopment inthe progress of events and for use in 
their classes that is offered to-day in America, Lt is 
not a technical teacher's journal of plansand meth. 
ods, and therefore does not cover ground of auy other 
publication you receive, 


Send 50 Cents 


You will be 



















Pimples 
Blackheads 
Sallow Skin 
Freckled Skin 
jandruff 
Thin Hair 
Oily Hair 
Dry Hair 
Tender, Inflam 
ed Feet 
Catarrh 


». 
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For # six month's trial subscription, 
come a permanent reader, 


Home Study Magazine, 
627 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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all & McCreary’s Educational Book Store 
Wouldn’t it be convenient to have this Great Book Store at your door or as near you as your mail box? 


Of course it would, but as it is not possible to place our store so near you we have done the next 
best thing, sent to you recently our complete catalog. It is an index to our large and interesting 
With it, it is possible for you to purchase all of your books 
This convenience, the quality of: the goods we offer and our 
to send all your orders to us. 


stock of books and school supplies. 
and supplies from one house. — ) 
reasonable prices make it decidedly to your interest 





A view of the office of Hall & McCreary’s Educational Book Store. 
Here you see some of the people who answer the letters you address 
to the firm, If you have never sent a letter here write today for their 
complete catalog and further information about this big book store. 





4 
are 


T 
section of Hall 


his shows the order tables in the Library and Entertainment 
& McCreary’s Educational : 
open in the fall this place presents a busy scene from 8 o’clock in the 
morning till midnight of each day, 





; 





ook Store, When schools 





This shows a section of the School Book Stock Koom of Hall & 
McCreary’s Educational Book Store where everything in the line of 
school books, teachers’ helps and school supplies may be purchased. 


ELL begun is half done—Start your school right, start right yourself and half your troubles will vanish. One 
way of starting right is to secure the right sort of teachers’ helps, the kind that will take the rough edges off 
your work, remove the drudgery, and make teaching a pleasure to you, and being taught a pleasure to your pupils, 

Our Catalog No. 48 will prove an excellent aid to you in selecting the sort of helps best suited to your needs, including the best 

"line of entertainment books and supplementary reading. Look up the copy we sent to you recently and order today the things you need. 


HALL & McCREARY, Educational Publishers and Booksellers, 436 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON, from the back numbers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for past twenty years 






Nearly one hundred thousand teach- 
ers are using PRACTICAL SELEC- 
TIONS in their daily work. 


book of a thousand helps and sug- 






It isa 






gestions—a book to whick any teacher 





may go at any time and find help — 





and encouragement on almost any 






phase of school work. 
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It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and read- 
ing lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 

Seventy-five pages of entertainment, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the best “pieces to speak” ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table 
of contents given below, 


THE CONTENTS BY CHAPTER HEADINGS 
Kasy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual- Training in the Grades 
Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 
Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
How to Study Pictures How to Obtain Good Results in 
The Use of Dramatic Play Penmanship 
Yeic H H M4, A 420-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper 
Price, Binding, Ftc. apes et ieee ORRICK hostnaid, 08 Conte 


PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in Combination 


With Normal Instructor, one year........ . $1.58 ) The “SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
With Primary Plans, one year ....... . 1.58 - ‘ 
With both N. 1. and P. P.; one year 2.234 each of these three offers. 

With The Pathfinder, one year........... ; 33 
With Progressive Teacher, one year............ 3 
With Full Set (5 vols) Every Day Plans 1.33 
With Full Set (10 vol) Year's Entertainments 1.33 
With Seeley’s Question Book ...............0.008 133 


The Teacher and the School 

Some Helps in Arithmetic 

Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geography 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 

Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 

School Arts and Crafts 














Everything offered on 
this page sent postpaid 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Seeley’s 


Made Especially for Teachers by 


DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the author of ‘History of Educa- 
tion,” “Foundations of Education,” “A New School Manage. 
ment,” ctc., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of 
many years’ successful ex perience in the Piqua,Ohio,Schools, 
joint author of ‘‘Every Day Plans” and joint editor of “Nor- 
mmal instructor.” 

The title “Question Book” isin use on several publica- 
tious. They are a class of books of which teachers are con- 
Seely in need, and the demand is large and constant, 
There is a difference, however, in the books themselves, 
‘‘Seeley’s’”” was produced in answer toa distinct demand for 
something new, fresh and complete. It was prepared on 
strictly a lines by the well-known educational 
writers named above, and the large sale and countless com- 
mendations which it has enjoyed since its publication justify 
the conclusion that such a 


New and Modern Question Book 
would be welcomed by the great body of progressiye teachers, 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers the Following Topics: 











English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra sitin and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching tudy of Events 


The Above Topics are Treated : 
_ FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book 
aud stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, 
SECOND. By Questious covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 
THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 
PBPRBPPRBPPRPPRBPrBPPRPPRBPPRPRBPRBPRPRBRP PPP PPPOE LR PRP BRP PPRPPRBPP PPP PPR LAA, 
why Seeley’s Question Book should be and {s better than an 
There are Reasons other, To enumerate these reasons would not be possible here, 
The book itself is the best evidence. All orders are taken with the distinct understanding 
that if not perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded on return of book. 






BBP BPP LBBB’ PRIPRPRPPRPPRAPRAPD PD PAPAL PRAIA PROPRIA 
Seeley’s. Question Book should be i: the hands of every progressive teacher. It is invaluable 
for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 
Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and sub. 
stantially bound in silk cloth. 


Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 
Seeley’s Question Book 








With Normal Instructor, one yeaf.......... $1.90 “use ” 
With Primary Plans, one year............ w. 1.90 l The “SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year........... 2.50) each of these three offers. 
bg ad een tes a VO... ...csee ; 4 

rogressive Teacher, one year............ 1.6 3 
With Full Set (3vols) Every Day Plans........ 1.60 Everything offered on 
With Full Set (10 vols) Year's Entertainments 1.00 | this page sent postpaid 
With Practical Selections .................::0:.cc00 1.33 














Every Day Plans (fiGaue: 
very y of All Grades 
By Nellie (i. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, 
Public Schools, Editors of Normal Instructor 


is a set of handsome plan 
Every Day Plans hooks, written and uekene 
by teachers for teachers to supply such material as educational 
journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied 
field which they must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher 
needs in her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh 
and interesting, 

They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to 
procure because of lack of necessary books, 

They glean fromthe wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages, 

They tell how todo, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date 
material, 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and, judging 
from the words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year, 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that 

they are just the books for which thousands of teachers have 
been seeking: 
Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His. 
tory —Biographies—Geograph y— Special Day te tore Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories —Helps in Drawing— Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 
BP PBOADP DD PROP PPP PPD 
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The Most Attractive and ( Volume 1 ..........0.....66065 Autumn Plans 
Useful Set of Books Ever , Volume 11 ..............::::006 Winter Plans} 
Published for Teachers | Volume 111 ..........6 cee Spring Plans | 
MAAR ARAPLI APPL SPS APRAPRAPRPAD PPPPPPPD PPD 

PRICE 1 oe Complete, 3 volumes, heavy enameled paper covers - - $1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound volume - - - - - $1.50 


EVERY DAY PLANS (three volume set) can be obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, 
Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 








With Normal Instructor, one year..............+ $1.90 - [2p EDEE 
With Primary Plans, one year......... we 1.90 | The ype My ang with 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year. 2.50) each of these three offers. 
won hed arecig, ie 4 year......... ‘ ah. 4 

t rogressive Teacher, one year ............ . Everything offered on 
With Full Set (10 vol) Year’s Entertainments 1,60 Pt 
With Seeley’s Question Book ...................006+ 1.60 this page. sent postpaid 
With Practical Selections ...........sseeeseeersereee: 1.33 














The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 
A Set of Ten Entertainment Books ----One for Each Month of the School Year 


HE conteuts of these books are arranged under complete 

programs for different grades, appropriate to the month or 
for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions. 
With these programs as a basis, the books provide a vast 
amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Direc- 
tions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration ,etc, While the arrange- 
ment is based on various complete programs, the material can 
be used in many other ways, either in connection with set 
programs or otherwise, as desired. 

Graded. Much ofthe material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material 
being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades. 

The Index is printed complete in each number and gives iu 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the ten books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any selection desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appear 
in these books, with the result that a rare collection of enter- 
tainmeyt material is presented. A large number of selections 
appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have you need these, yet with 
these books little else in this line would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply 
an abundance of material for any occasion. 

Size. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September to June inclusive, having from 
40 to 48 double column pages each, size 544x8'% inches. They are well printed on good paper with 
stropg and attractive paper covers, 

Any Number (designate by month) .............::ccseesesseseeeeeeeseeesseneesecsssnsessenssesseesnenes S. 

° Antry TWO NUMbEPS.......00.erreeereeeeererees f 

Price Any Five Number...............:seree 
The Set (10 thumbers) complete 
The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound volume 


Combination Rates 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (full set of ten volumes) can be obtained in combination with 
Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 


















With Normal Instructor, one year................ $1.90 The ‘SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
With Primary Plats, ote yeat.............00 1.90 
With Both N 1. and P, P.. one YOMP...sessseeee 2:s0f each of these three offers. 
With Pre ae ee tea = year..... “esa 4 

fi ressive Teacher, one yeat............. ‘ Ever thing offered on 
Wit ull Set 3 vols) Every Day Plans...... 1,60 y 
With Seele | uestion Book Tie ORR 1.60 this page sent postpaid 
With Practical CME CTIOMS ............ cece ceseee cee cee 1.33 











Primary Plans or both of these Journals. 


—Our New Premium Book, fully described on page two 
The S chool Year of this Journal, is given free and postpaid to each person 
ordering any of the above combinations which includes either Normal Instructor or 





Every teacher will want this new book. 
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Special Offer! % 
No. 238-3002 — A very py 
Ay Corset Cover—made of fine lawn wit 
Vn een? — 
ibbon and finished wi i ~ 
scallop: ed ed Arm. holes. tckeened wit! <a 
it Fine, firm aoelst ita 
launder. artectig! 
4 oa bust measure. Give 


Sizes Be 19 





y mail, postpaid, for only 
Big New 


een Style Book FREE W ‘, 


one of the largest 1 Fashion Books ever 
iv 7 









thousands of money- 






wears. 
the up-to-date styles anc the Fomarkably low 
prices. For example: this beautiful, 
rich, velvet, corduroy tp Ne. 48-2006, 
a, wi eee of pret- 
mm 




















some satin val 
retty satin collar anh has an 
wide satin girdle ai 
in e collar is ao 2 Prepaid 
with fancy Bulgarian braid, 
Front of dress is prtist cally trimmed wii 
silk braid frogs and corduroy covered but- 
tons. Tiny jewel buttons decorate the vestee 
in front. ‘he corduroy is of fine, soft, vel- 
ae ualit Comes in deep browa or rich 
vy blue. Ladies’ sizes from 32 to 44 inches 
bus measure, and misses’ sizes from 14 to 
20 years. In ordering ladies’ size givo bust 
measure; if misses’ size is de’ rr ie d give age. 
Brown. No.24B-2007 Navy 
Blue. Prepaid price each .98. Satisface 
tion Guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our Big FreeCatalog has thousands 
of similar bargains in Wearing 
Apparel for All the Family. 

Just write a postal for a copy to- 
\day even if you do not wish to order the 

rset Cover or Corduroy eee from this 
it. n you cah see 
fe bargains we offe: or Rememb omber WE 
PAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES. 


fe sure to ask for Style BookNo.B4@ ., 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Centenary of a Composer 
(Continued from page 19) 


the veil in a neighboring convent. He 
in spite of Azucena’s 
plea that his wounds are but half healed, 
rushes to her rescue. 

The next scene is the cloister of the 
convent. Count Luna has also heard 
what Leonora is to do and has crept up 
with his men,determined to seize her and 
make her his bride by force. The nun’s 
solemn chanting is heard and the proces- 
sion of veiled figures passes with Leonora 
in their midst. At the same moment 


| Count Luna and the troubadour appear. 

















Famous Paintings 
_in. Full Color Post Cards 


All the masterpieces of ancient 
and modern art reproduced in J | 
full color_ direct from the | | 
originals. Printed in Dresden 
by a special process for the 
osson Galleries. Heavy 
board, gold beveled edges, 
description on reverse side. 
Beautiful for decoration. A 
superb addition to any library. 
Excellent for schools, clubs, 
teachers and lecturers. 10cea., 
Special low price for 
#4 a pA cpio more. Catalog illus- 
trates an leseribes every one of 
the 196 sched in chronological order, a fiberal art 
dueation In itself. This handsome book and one full size 
fample card in color of the Sistine Madonna for 3 two-cent 
stamps.. Address 


The Closson Art Galleries, 110 W. 4th Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


3 for 25e, 














GET A BETTER 
PLACE | 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion reg- 
ular; vacations with pay; thous- 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kindsof pleasant work everywhere; 
no lay-offs; no pull neede a; com- 
mon education sufficient, 


This Book 


tells of about 300,000. protected 
positions in, the U. 8. Govern- 
ment service, where there is a 
.big chance for you—if you want 
t—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Places 
‘open to American citizens of 18 
or over, 

Special money back guarantee 
if you write today for Booklet R, 
1140, IT 1S FREE. 

Karl Hopkins, Washington, D, C, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Positions are very desirable. ry, short hours, 
easy work, pleasant aieebie. Good life pa Nemes 30 days 
vacation and 80 days sick leave annually with pay. 
tard appointments made last year. No political p i 
Common school education sufficient. Full in- 
readin about how to secure these positions and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commussion free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a 


BEGINNERS“ an’ play Piano or Organ selections right 
off—first, trial without teacher or $1000 

























| urged 





metclt, Write MUSICIAN SELFMAKEK CO,, CHICAGO, 








Leonora flies in rapture to her lover but 
the count swears terrible vengeance. 

In the next scene Leonora and _ the 
troubadour are about to celebrate their 
marriage. In the midst of a loving duet 
word comes that the revengeful count has 
seized Manrico’s gypsy mother and is to 
burn her at the stake. Tie troubadour, 
leaving his beloved at the call of filial 
duty, goes to rescue Azucena, but is 
overcome by Luna‘ and thrust into the 
dungeon with her instead. 

Word comes to Leonora that both are 
to be executed. 
bride to Count Luna if he will but let 
the troubadour go free. All] through her 
pleadings with him is heard the monks 


She offers herself as a | 





chanting the miserere for his soul about ; 


to depart. 
Meanwhile in the dungeon Manrico is 


trying to comfort his distracted mother, | 


He sings her the most beautiful of sleep 
sonys to soothe her. Jeonora and the 
count enter to set him free. But Leonora 
does not mean to be a living bride to the 
count. She has taken poisou.,. The 
potion acts quicker than she expects and 
she dies by the troithadour's: side, pro- 
testing her love for him. 

Count Luna, furious with jealous rage, 
orders him to be executed at once. As 
the blow falls, Azucena leads him to the 
window, and, pointing to her dead foster 
son, exclaims, ‘‘IIe is your brother !’’ 
Then the count is overwhelmed with his 
remorse. 

It isa wild plot with enough incident 
in it to make two plays and oh, the 
music is beautiful! The more you hear 
it, the more you want to hear it. You 
can never catch a strain from it again 
without feeling a thrill. We hope that 
every boy and girl who loves music will 
have a chance to hear one of: Verdi’s 
operas 1n this, his centenary year. 


Words That Fought for a Place 


Always, indeed, during the history 
of every tongue, men have insisted on 


| maintaining a firm stand against the en- 


trances into it of new expressions of any 
sort. In sodoing they have honestly be- 
lieved that they were actuated not by a 
senseless but by a holy zeal for purity of 
speech. The strongest sort of opposition 


| has been frequently offered to the recog- 


nition of words which it would now seem 
to us we could hardly do without. Tie 
feeling existed in high places. In 1773 
the fourth edition of Johnson’s dictionary 
was published. It was ‘the last edition 
which appeared under his own super- 
vison. Boswell tells us that he in vain 
Johnson to insert civilization. 
This was just then beginning to take the 
opposed to barbarism. He retused 
acknowledge the intruder. 
ting he admitted to bea word frequently 
used, but he did not know it to be legit- 
imate English -whatever that means. 
So, though he inserted the noun humili- 
ation, the corresponding verb and adiec- 
tive are not found in his final revised 
edition. Not long after this time devel- 
opment appeared in the title of a book, 
Its author was sternly informed by one 


of his reviewers that there was no such 
word in the language. William Taylor, 


of Norwich, somewhat renowned for thie 
peculiar words he used in his writings, 
sent an article to the ‘‘ Monthly Review,’ 
in which occurred the verb rehabilitate. 
It was at once struck out by thie editor. 
It was not English, Taylor was informed, 
and would not have been understood. It 
may be said in palliation, if not defense 
of this action, that it was not until the 
latter half of the nineteenth century that 
the word became well known, especially 
in the sense of whitewashing questiona- 
ble characters. —Professor Lounsbury in 
Harper's Magazine. 


place of civi/ity in the sense of being | 
to | 
Flumtlia- | 





Go Pimples— 
Come Beauty 


This Is What Happens When Stuart’s | 

Calcium Wafers Are Used to Cleanse | 

the Blood of All Impurities and 
the Skin of Eruptions 


If you want a beautiful complexion | 
stop using cosmetics, salves, lotions, etc. 
They simply plaster the pores and pre- 
vent them from doing their natural and 
normal duties. If you stopped up all 
the pores you would actually die in a 
few days. 

There is no sense in being longer hu- 
miliated by having to appear in public 
with a pimple-covered, blotched face—a 
face that makes strangers stare and your 
friends ashamed. Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
will drive ali blemishes away and make | 
your face a welcome instead of an un- | 
welcome sight. You’ll no longer be a 
slave to pimples, acne, blackheads, liver 
spots, boils’ eczema, tetter or any skin 
eruption. 

Nowadays, when you see a real beauty, 
the chances are Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
wrought that wonderful change. It takes | 
only a short time, even with very bad | 
complexions—the kind that are dis- | 
figured with rash, eczema, boils, blotches, | 
and liver spots. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers cause the skin 
pores to breathe out impurities. The 
lungs burn up a great amount, but Nature | 
imposes upon the skin the larger burden. | 
Kvery tick of the clock means work, | 
work, work for these wonderful Waters. 
And every instant new skin is forming, | 
impurities become less anid less, the pores | 
are reinvigorated, and soon such a thing | | 
as a pimple, blackhead or any other erup- | 





tion is impossible. You marvel at the | 
change. | 

The soft, rosv, tint love-taps the 
cheeks; the neck, shoulders and = arms 


show the health of youthful skin—in 
fact, you just can’t help having a beauti- | 
ful complexion if you use Stuart’s Cal- | 
cium Wafers. 

They are put up in convenient form to 
carry with you, are very palatable, and 
are sold by druggists everywhiere, at 50 
cents a box. 





A LITTLE BOOK BY BIG 
AUTHOR--FREE ! 


Until the edition is exhausted, to anyone who writes 
Stories or Photoplays. State which. Why don’t 
you get the two most helpful books on 
ing—*Art inStory Narration” and ‘‘The Plot of the 
Story” $1.20 each. 


STANHOPE—DODGE PUBLISHERS, 
Book 10 F. A.. Larchmont, N. Y. 
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fiction writ- | 





Send 10c. for ‘Story or Photoplay Market,” 


Don’t Use Hair Dyes 


or so-called mares that contain poisonous bye and 
ruin your hair. 
Ideal Comb” has proved to be the one safe, practical and 
successful method for restoring gray, faded or discolored hair to 
natural color and youthful appearance, by Simply Combing. 
Endorsed by physicians. Warotmende d by ait whe use it, 
Ifyou value your hate, —e no .enaneee, wale ben que? REE 
H.D.COM Book, written well known New Specialist. 


H.D.COMBCO., Dept. L 118 East 28th § Sta NE YORK 











A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come intel- 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


(Tilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome wuy, in one volume* 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Tmpartto Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Publishing Co. 

758 Perry Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDDIN 100 for $3.50 


\ Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 


Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. 190 VISITING CARDS, d0c. Write for samples 


ESTABROOK, 157 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 




















From Childhood to Old Age 


Kimball Pianos 


Are Pleasing in Tone 


Write Today for Beautifully Tilustrated Catalogue 
C2 








Before ‘mak- 
Mrs. Piano Buyer | sembly 8 
chase of a piano for your home and 
children we are sure you will want to 
see our catalogue—you will want to 
know about our new plan of selling and 
distributing our pianos direct from our 
factory and from our various factory 
distributing points. Write us to- 
day for 


Factory Distributing Price and Con- 
venient Payment Terms 


and learn how easily you can secure the 
STANDARD Kimball.Piano for your home, 
no matter where you live, on terms to suit 
your convenience, monthly, quarterly or at- 
nual payments can be arranged, 


Valuable Features of the Kimball 


Kimball Pianos possess many important 
exclusive features such as our Acrmetically 
sealed metal covered pin block—the heart of 
the piano—impervious to dampness, unaf- 
fected by heat or cold, strings scientifically 
treated to prevent rusting, and other valua- 








ble features that give the Kimball that Aer, 
loom value pee y most splendid musical 
quality, 
eo 
Player-Piano 


Kimball Perfect in Detail 


There are very few persons who are not 
lovers of good music, Unfortunately there, have 
been but a limited number that could produce it, 
but now with a Kimball Player-Piano in the home, 
the young, the old and even the feeble “‘indoor"’ 
people can Paivs and reproduce 7 peoapns yamine 


the “Grand Opera” or play ew. W KIMBALL CO. 


any and all of the old time 
songs or popular pieces, , 3227 Kimball Hall, 


Three Years to Pay 0 rics nt tt” 


* 
’ Please send me free your 
Fill Out the Coupon / Piano or Player Piano Cat~ 





alogues, prices and terms, 

and send to us today fame iausical Herald, con 
aining two pr songs. 

and get FREE ourhand- @ words and connie: gs 

some booklets and the ¢ 

Musical Herald, con. ¢ 

taining two pretty ? 

songs, words and tnusie— 

also valuable piano infor- r) 

mation, our prices and 

terms. WRITE TODAY UJ 


W.W. Kimball ry hitic. 505 


eee aitadetilaaitio’ 


-Company r) 


FRR Frtalictnntveass 





OO cc ee PY ee 





For 15 years, and in over ‘400,000 cases “The | 















PIONEER 
TRUSTar 


~ SAVINGS BANK 


pment of Wyoming 
makes it safe for ust us to pay ‘ep per conte e highest savi: 
interest 4 


pane =e it rate-- ec leg: 
Ww ing is 8 to 12 per cent. Our atringens 


we will yous ercent? Write tod 
also how to we mniatare bene a ae 


Trust & Savings ‘Bank 22k Wyo. 








INVITATIONS | 





ite Boys Magazine 


Donkin a lars ope wit th B to 4 pe cee hen 
dited b 
WALTER CAMP 


is the finest boys’ pub- 


lication in the world. 
GET this Splendid Magazine 


For Your Boy! 


pleasure, nmen 

Bach hae ste filled a with hes tasclosting stories yd nctemnm interest 
to every live boy. Departments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, 
Athletics, Boy Scouts, Pho tography, 

Carpentry, Stamps and Coins, Beau- 
tifully illustrated throughout, Hand- 
some covers in colors. Special 
Offer: Send only $1.00 for a FULL 
YEAR'S subscription, We will send 
each new subscriber one of these 
splendid Electric Engines. It will rua 
1,000 revolutionsa minute on one dry 
battery. Safe; easy tooperste. A marvel 
of mechanical and scientific ingenuity. 
(Engine is much larger than illustra- 

tion.) Transportation charges prey 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 481 Mam St. Sueturerr, Pa. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10 cents a copy 






Satisfaction 
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FRENCH —GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 
{s Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


Language - Phone 
METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. 
You hear the living voice of a native Professor pro- 


nounce each word and phrase. He spenks as you de- 
sire—slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at a 






time. Itisa pleasent, fascloating study; nv tedious rules or memorizing 
Ht le ns texpousive—all members of the family can use it. You simply 
practise during spare moments or at convenient times, and in a surpris- 


ingly short time you speak, read and understand a new language. 
Dise or Cylinder Reeords—Send for Booklet ed Particwlars. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHO 








964 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th sory "New York 








Fine Violin Given To You 


and we teach you how to play it with a 
few lessons by mail 


BE A VIOLINIST 


for pleasure and profit. 

This instruction is under the personal 
supervision of the conductor of the 
Warren Symphony Orchestra, 
Send 2c, stamp for particulars to Dept. N. 
We publish Sacred Music. Send your 

manuscript. 
WARREN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
WARREN 


VIOLIN, 
CORNET 
comes eR 














FINE TONE 














In order to introduce our 
wonderful new system of 
teaching note music hy mail, Violin, Cornet,Gui- 
tar, Piano & Organ will give you dandy instrument Absolutely FREE 
and guarantee to make you a player or nocharge, Complete ~~ 
FREE. Special offer te first pupil, write at once. Slinge 
Correspondence School of Music, Dept.6, Chicago, he 


LAW Study AT HOME 
WAVY BECOME AN LL.B. 


enized resident law school in U.S, Conterring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws-—11, B.—by correspondence. Only law school in 
U ©. conducting standard resident schoal and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 elass-room lectures, Faculty of over 30 
Prominent lawyers. Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination. Only tow school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. Sehool highly endorsed and recommended hy 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Moted Lawyers and Students, Only insti 
tution of its kind in the world. Send today for Large 
Mostrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Mew and Banker 





HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 





Boyd Syllabic System—written with only ninec haracters. No 
‘positions’’— no ‘ruled lines’’— no ‘‘shading’’ ~ no ‘‘word 
tigns’’—no “‘cold notes.’ Speedy, practical system that ean 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
Il descriptive matter, free, address CHICAG! CORRESPOND. 
Bxew'sc BCHOOLS, YSs Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, HL 



















LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


\ 40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


So confident am T that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS Bet T 1, New Yoru 
AUCHT 


lav “MAIL 


ond riser 
Tee Raa of any ‘inte 





NCH and fi 
At Rae fee 
NCK of RESULTS :ARSHIEOEE 


McKinley University. t4 497 E.S5th' — 
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Pr ress a hew Current Events Magazine 
og for Grammar and High School 
ages, Noveland interesting features, A Game of 
EDU-PLA Free for suggestions from teachers 
regarding make-up,etc, Send postal for particulars 
today, Without any obligation whatever. 


FIDELITY PUBLISHING CO., 
1967 Calvert St., Washington, D. C. 









WPL PLLA LOL PP OP 
SMRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
Te hing for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures windcolic, andisthe best remedy fordiarrhosa. 
TWENTY FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


PALL LLAP DD 


¢ has been used b 
ren while 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Help-One-Another Club—Continued 





A General Clas 


Dear Help-One Anothers:— 

I have received much help from the 
club during the past two years and I wish 
to tell you of one of my most interesting 
classes, a general class. In this class, 
which is composed of primary children 
up to the fourth grade, we take up story- 
telling, manners and morals, and many 
other matters of information, some of 
which are the whens and whys of our 
national holidays, the study of poets 
and presidents, and the memorizing of 
short poems and quotations, 

In taking up manners and morals, I 
usually begin by playing ‘‘ visiting 
school,’? in which one pupil acts as 
teacher or hostess, and another, usually 
a boy, acts as visitor. In this the boys 


learn to take off their caps and to receive 


| how to 
|} over 





a book properly, while the girls learn 
receive visitors. We then talk 
their mistakes, and endeavor to 
show them the proper ways. The boys 
soon learn to take off their caps, not only 
to me and their schoolmates, but to pas- 
sers-by and people whom they meet on 
their way to and from school, It may 
also be seen that the older ones will be 
taking an interest and are not to be out- 
done by the younger ones. The teacher 
must, in all cases, be their example, for 
as she does they will also endeavor to 
do.—I,. S., Nebraska. 

JA ‘‘useful class!’’ And one of its ad- 
vantages is the fact that it gives the 
teacher a chance to make use of any in- 
cident of the rife ‘for the subject to be 
‘*Studied.’’ If, , there has been a 
quarre l at re CESS, tsaieiete and morals,’ 

‘character,’’ etce., can be the topic. If 
it is a Special Day, its history is 
looked up; if a new flower has been 
found, there will be a botany class, etc. 
—PRESIDENT. | 


Get a Picture Post Card Machine 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

We were so successful with our plan to 
make money for a library that I want all 
of you to know about it. One of the 
hoys in my room,—TI teach the fifth and 
sixth grades,-—received a picture post card 
machine last Christmas; so I suggested to 
the two teachers of the first four grades 
that we combine and have a picture show. 
The children were interested and brouglit 
many cards for us to select from. We 


| made illustrated tickets which we sold at 


ten cents each to adults and five cents to 
school children, Our school has a fine 
auditorium where we had the show. We 
had two illustrated songs, using descrip- 
tive post cards, and two motion songs; 
these with the seventy-five pictures made 


'a most enjoyable little entertainment. 


Reduce Your Flesh 





The pictures were views of places of 
interest and note all over the world and 
we found them very instructive.—K. H. 
W., Kentucky. 


A “Wake-up ’’Drill 
Dear Help-One-Anothets :-- 


When pupils come to me in the fall, I 
find them not only slow in mental pro- 
cesses, but equally slow in movements of 
the body, especially in standing promptly 
when called upon. I have overcome this 
habit to an extent that has given me 
great satisfaction, just by having a simple 
drill exercise preceding the recitation 
period several times a day. Taking my 
name cards, I read the names of the 
pupils, one by one, each child under- 
standing that he must rise instantly when 
his name is called, and remain standing 
until he hears the next name. The names 
are never read twice in the same order. 
Sleepiness of mind and body is readily 
overcome by this lively drill, which is 
the best possible 
other sort of drill where answers to ques- 
tions are required.—I,. E., Massachusetts. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable, Short hours, life 
position, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
by passing a Civil Service examination, Not diff- 

cult. Most thorongh preparation #5.00. Returned if 
not appututed. Our yaluable book ‘‘Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 
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Music 
Taught Free 


Home Instruction 
Special Offer to Our Readers 


In order to advertise and introduce 
their home study music lessons in every 
locality the International Institute of 
Music of New York will give free to our 
readers a complete course of Instruction 
for either Piano,Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, Ceilo, Brass Instruments 
or Sight Singing. In return they simply 
ask that you recommend their Institute to 
your friends after you learn to play. 

You may not know one note from an- 
other: yet, by their wonderfully simple 
and thorough method, you can soon learn 
to play. If you are an advanced player 
you will receive special instruction, 

The lessons are sent weekly, They are 
so simple and easy that they are recom- 
mended to any person or little child who 
can read Knylish, Photographs and draw- 
ings make everything plain. Under the 
Institute’s free tuition offer you will be 
asked to pay only a very small amount 
(averaging 14 cents a week) to 
postage and the necessary sheet music. 

No one should overlook this wonderful 
offer. Tell your friends about it — show 
this article to them. 

The International Institute has success- 
fully taught others and can successfullv 
teach you, even if you know absolutely 
nothing whatever about music. The les- 
sons make everything clear. 

Write today for the free booklet, which 
explains everything. It will convince 
you and cost you nothing. Address your 
letter or postal card to International 
Institute of Music, 98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 
340 D, New York, N. Y. 


cover 





From Us to You, at Factory Price 

You SAVE nearly as much as 
the instrument costs. Easy 
payments, select your own 
terms, 


Ornish cron 

¢ & ORGANS 
are guaranteed for 25 years. 
Famous more than half acen- 
tury for their ynexcelled tone 
quality, perfect action and 
durability. Send for particu- 
lars ofour immensely popular 


One Year’s Free Trial 


offer, the most liberal ever 
made ; also, handsomely illus- 
trated Catalog, showing many styles to choose from, Please 
mention this magazine, and write to-day ; 4 post card will do. 


Cornish Zo. Washington, N. J. 


TEACHERS’ OLD GLORY DAY 
Bunting Flag Free 


Size 51txs8ft, 48 stars, Flag Sewed 
Throughout, Seud for our 30 but- 
tons. Have the children and 
your friends assist you insell- 
ing them at 19¢ each, Re- 
turn the proceeds to us, 
and we will forward the 
Bunting Flag vy" L 
cpareee paid, 

1 hold an YO 
kJ YS r 


~ Beautiful sink F # to 
those returning pro- 
vie within 16 days, 


















We return your money if not satistied. 


THE COLIN SUPPLY CO., 362 Pike Street, Covington, Ky. 


This  neouity 20 Year Watch $3.75 


ea oren pce oe bed cry ated Ay ~ Hunting case, 


sent with cab arse k a ta finished chain for Ladioe, obec sostobala tee 





ION FREE. Lat us eend 
Lat Ter a Tenn 


i Ge saprm een airtel 


4.0.0 
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ates" Men! "oor Boys 
PT Acii, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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October 1913 
A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


You can make dollars and dollars selling Pure 
Fruit Candy; so if you want more money thay 
you ever possessed, send forty-eight two cent 
stamps to cover the expeuse of mailing seventy. 
seven Pure Food Formuias and a set of assorted 
Bon-bon moulds. I will help you start in bis. 
iness. Iam glad to help others, who, like my- 
self, ueed money. People say ‘the candy is the 
best they ever tasted”’—therein lies the beauty of 
the business. You don’t have to canvass; you 
sell right from your own home. I made $12.09 
the first day;so can you, ISABELLE INEZ, Block 
1106, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Send tor Oma dad hn Le 


All the Standard Machines \ to r 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD o 
‘RENTED ANYWHERE ak. 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
34.36 W, Lake Street, Chieago, Ii, 


Il write four came 

‘ caren CO ARDS 
ng fou ever bow A wil mac, cad fleece int 
Expert Penman, Box 177, eirhaven, F Pa. 


as 
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| 100 Beautiful Poetical Mottoes 572" picts? o> carts Pe 


(silver or 
‘These mottoes have been chosen especially for ac bss work and will ry od 
by parcel post, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


MOTTO PUBLISHING CO., Box 103, Bangor, Maine 

DRAWING BOOKS Progressive Drawing Books 

Helpful, the Most Interestin, ye whe 'B Ma a 

Grades, Write for sot ta rte tA Prices. daa a a 
THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 

ae Tenn., Atlanta, (ia, 
ALL & McCREARY, Chicago, Ill. 


BIG 
PAY]: 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is ~~ way to prevent the hair from 
growing again, Easy pain ess, harmless. No ac 

Booklet free. ‘Write to-day. "a 
Dd, MAHLER, 420 D MAHLER PARK, PROVIDENCE, KR, 1, 











Government salaries are high and 
sure. Qualify for a good position. We 
prepare you by mail at small cost for 
any Civil Service pixeminasion. Write 
today for Free Booklet A. Capital 

Civil Service School, Washington, D.C. 




















DEBATES Orations and Essays prepared. Send for 
9 our Booklet of **100 Subjects for Debate 
and 100 Subjects for Essays.” Price 25 cents, THE 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, P. 0. Box 158, Frederick, Maryland 

PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain. 
ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 








PREPARED TO ORDER: Essays, Reviews, Analysis 
of Sentences, Outlines for Debates, Special work; 


special terms, _P, S. Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 





AGENTS: Greatest offerever made, Eleven-piece 
© toilet article set and $1.00 carving get, 
All cost you Ste; sells for $1.00; twenty sales a day 
easy. Write to-day. 

Pierce Chemical Co., P-9, Pierce Bidg., Chicago. 





at home tor a large Phila, firm; 
Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 
canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
UNIVERSAL CO.,, Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Send 10c,and we mail 200 Mag- 
Magic Tricks ic ‘Tricks with coms, tarde 
ribbons, rings, etc., explained so simple you can do 
themat once, Astonish and amuse friende and 
make money. Be a wizard.shine as a starin yourtown 
Write Bates Magic Co., Dept. 71 Melrose, Mass. 













To introduce our fam- 
A Beauty Bath Free ous Royal Bath Balm 
in every locality, will send trial package absolutely 
free to any one w ho has never used it. Yon don’t know 
the real iuxury of a bath till you've tried this won- 
derful preparation, Makes you feel good all over. 
Beautifies the skin, Softens and whitens it. An ori- 
ental beauty secret. Soothing, healing, antiseptic, 
urifying. Write for vil ha rT also Free Beauty 
ook, Address ROY ALM CO., Box M., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


DR. FOOTE’S PLAIN HOME TALK 


including Sex Sanitation, is knowledge every one must 
have. ght now when the eugenic movement demands 
that a one should be permitted to marry who is not 
mentally and physically perfect. 1248 pages and 336 
illustrations. 80 colored lithographs, eguiar price 

Send to-day for our FREE descriptive booklet 
with table of contents and cpinions Ay ore Also our 

SPECIAL PRICE 
Murray Hill Publishing Co., 122 pews Avenue, 
Dept. C8. New York, N. Y 








A WOMAN'S INVENTION. For women, 

ds in use. Relieves alt 
worry, Foca Sh or <-tea Phar Absolutely sanitary, Fits 
perfectly. Protects every part of clothing. Made of fine 
rubber, soft as the flesh itself. Stays in its place. Al- 
ways gives with every bend and position of body. Bu 
from manufacturer direct for aay $1.00, Postpaid. 
Send waist measure, NEEDAM BELT & SUPPLY CO., 
BISBEE, ARIZONA. 


‘‘Never Slip’ Vest 
On Approval 


Send size and we will mail celebrated 
“NEVER SLIP” Vest. Special knit 
shoulder straps. If pleased remit gf 
(Regular vaiue 35c.) First one FREE 
a order six. 

W.CONGER, Mgr. GENERAL ORDER 0. 
, 31 Postal Telogregn Building, Chicago. 
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Published This Month---The Greatest 


Dictionary Ever Made 




















THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 





NEW 


An Absolutely New Creation From Cover To Cover 










ary. 
employed. 


Over 450,000 living vocabulary terms— 
thousands more than any other Diction- 
Over 380 editors and specialists 





| STANDARD DICTIONARY 


One vocabulary order throughout—a_ 
new departure and one of the most ef- 
fective of time-saving features—every- 
thing in one alphabetical order ! 


In Plan, Scope, Reliability, and All-Round Usefulness—In Everything—It is Greatest of Modern Dictionaries 













One vocabulary order through- 
out: The universal custom in 
lexicography has been to arrange 
a dictionary into several separate 
and distinct departments — the 
main vocabulary, an addenda or 
supplement to this vocabulary, a 
department of proper names, one 
of geographical names, a section 
of encyclopedic matter, etc., etc. 
In the new arrangement of the 
Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary everything will be in 
one alphabetical order. The man 

who consults 


The Only not mnve “to 
a look in several 
Dictionary places. He 
; will find every 

That Agrees 
With The 


thing given in 
its proper al- 
phabetical 
place in the 


main vocabu- 
Text-Book —*v. 
TheNewStand- 


ard contains 
Key etait’ sixty-two full- 
page illustrations, some in over 
forty colors, and 7000 other il- 
_ lustrations throughout the text. 





| Nearly four years have been spent 
in making the New Standard. 

Cost over $1,450,000—most ev- 
pensive single volume ever made. 
The only Dictionary that gives 
the antidotes to each poison under 


_ the poison itself, and repeats them 
all under the antidote. 
































The only Dictionary that agrees 
with the text-book markings. 
Each word is -respelled twice for 
pronunciation, First, in the Sci- 
entific Alphabet; second, in the 
modern text-book key. 


The only Dictionary that has a 
complete vocabulary of meteor- 
ological terms defined by the 
United States Weather Bureau. 


The only Dictionary whose Com- 
merce and Labor terms were edited 
by the United States Department 
of Commerce and Labor. 


The only Dictionary that contains 
terms in numismatics and a table 
of coins which were edited by the 
Curator of the United States 
Mint, Philadelphia. 


It is the only Dictionary that gives 
the common, present-day meaning 
of a word first of all—where it 
should be—and the obsolete mean- 
ing last. 


The only Dictionary that gives 
7,500 separate lists of Synonyms, 
and discussions of more than 
23,000 synonymous terms. 

The only Dictionary that gives 
Antonyms. Nearly 5,000 of 


these are given. 


The only Dictionary that includes 
wherever possible specimens of 
celebrated paintings. 


The only Dictionary that (1) rec- 
ognizes the Chinese and Portugese 
Republics; records (2) the Franco- 
Spanish occupation of Morocco, 


A Gigantic Work, At A Moderate Price— 
Send This Coupon For Particulars 





The following is but a partial list of the exclusive features which establish its supremacy : 


(3) the Italian seizure of Tripoli, 
and (4) the more recent occu- 
a ae of Turkish territory by 
ulgarian, Greek, Montenegrin, 
and Servian troops. 


The only Dictionary that presents 
the most authoritative and latest 
data on Geological Science as a 
result of consultation with experts 
of the United States Geological 
Survey. 


The only Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language that contains 32,000 
quotations crediting (1) the Au- 
thor; (2) the Work; (3) the Vol- 
ume; (4) the Page, Section, Stan- 
za, etc.; (5) the Publisher, and 
(6) Date when Published. 


The New Standard contains exact 
dates of births and deaths of 
prominent persons. 


The only Dictionary in which 
Bible names are all located by 
book, chapter, and verse, so as to 
be easily found. 


The only dictionary that contains 
a complete vucabulary of terms in 
Forestry and Logging prepared 
for the United States Government 
by the Chief Forester of the 
United States Forestry Service. 


The only Dictionary that records 
the reclassification into districts 
of the former counties of the Do- 
minion of Canada according to its 
recent official census and that em- 
braces all the details of the recent- 
ly formed Union of South Africa. 





















The only Dictionary that has on 
its editorial staff the foremost ex- 
pert in pure food, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley. 

The only Dictionary on the Edi- 
torial Staff of which were engaged 
experts in Irish terms, and Eng- 
lish terms used in Ireland. | 


The only popular Dictionary that 
gives the exact date of an event 
when that date is ascertainable. 
This plan is carried out systemat- 
ically in biographical, historical, 
geographical, 


ives Should Be 
The only Dic- Used In 


tionary that 


includes as Every School 


States the for- 

mer Territor- And In The 
ies of Arizona 

and New Mex- Homes of 

ico, and gives a — 
their counties All Discrimi- 
and county- ee 

seats, and the nating People 
only Diction- 

ary that gives the counties and 
county-seats of the State of Okla- 
homa. 


The only Dictionary that gives a 
day-by-day history of the world. 
One hundred pages are devoted to 
the recording of the 31,000 facts 
which this feature alone embraces. 


The only Dictionary that contains 
a vocabulary of Arctic terms 
edited by the expert, Rear-Ad- 
miral Robert E. Peary. 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Send me Prospectus and particulars of the New Standard Dictionary as adver- 
tised in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 
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If You Like Children--- 
You Must Take The Housewife 


THE HOUSEWIFE, a woman’s magazine with ideals, is edited in behalf of 
those whose first and greatest interest is in the home, in Children, and in the bright 
side of life. There is no place in THE HOUSEWIFE for morbid fiction; no 
place for misleading advice; no place for departments that pretend to economy 
while they result in extravagance. Every number is packed with pure but fasci- 
nating fiction; departments on fashions, games, cooking, fancywork—everything you 
want in every issue. There is a special children’s page with verses, stories and pic- 
tures for the little ones. 


THE HOUSEWIFE prints the most exciting short and serial stories obtainable, 
illustrates them splendidly, and is constantly alert for new and attractive features. 
Among recent HOUSEWIFE serials which were “best sellers’ and pub- 
lished in book form were ‘The Melting of Molly,” “Anne of Green Gables,” 
“Anne of Avonlea,” ‘‘ The Dominant Chord,” ‘‘ Scuffles,” and ‘“‘ The House of 
Enchantment.” And 


THE HOUSEWIFE also presents articles by well-known experts on health, 
hygiene, beauty, the cost of living, and the joy of living. 








Special Features to Come ! 





At Bolton Corners, by Mary Stuart Cutting 

The Tribute Gatherer, by Louise Rand Bascom 

The Making of Home Life, by Judge Goodnow 

The Asthma Special, by Courtney Ryley Cooper 
Social Bankrupts Home Missions--Christmas 

Why Other Wives Hate Me Fried Into the Hospital 

The Blunderby’s Finish A Woman’s Message to A Man 

A Suffragette Will the Women Win 
The Girl in the Kitchen Cooking for Cash 

After the Honeymoon The Girls I Didn’t Marry 


And a special series of authoritative articles on the care of the Hair, the Teeth, the F: igure, 
the Eyes, the Feet, the Hands and the Complexion. 






























The Art Work 


THE HOUSEWIFE is beautifully printed on book paper, and is 
illustrated by such well-known artists as Philip Boileau, Franklin 
Booth, J. N.E. Marchand, Robert Graef, W. E. Parker, Edna Hart, 
Olga F. Heese, Clara M. Burd, C. H. Taffs and C. M. Relyea. 


The cover designs are in two, three or four colors, and each 
is suitable for framing for the home or for school decoration. 














Special Introductory Price ! 
In order to introduce THE HOUSEWIFE to a new circle of readers, we make to the 


friends of the Normal Instructor the following special offer: 
We will send THE HOUSEWIFE all the rest of this year (four months) and all the rest of next year, 


for Fifty Cents. This is the regular subscription price for a year—we will send the four extra copies because 

we want you to have the new Boileau cover, the two splendid fall serials, and the first of the special articles. 
Send Fifty Cents today, stamps or money order or registered letter, for sixteen splendid issues of 

THE HOUSEWIFE, September 1913 to December 1914 (including the special June Baby Number) to 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, New York 
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Era iain Queen of Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon eli 





HE Queen of Sheba’s visit to King Solomon is one of the most famous incidents in the history of the ancient world. The beautiful illustration shown 
herewith is from Ridpath’s History. It may truly be said of the merits of this history, as was said of the glories of King Solomon’s court—‘“‘ The 
half has never yet been told.”” This picture is but one of the two thousand in the complete work, and illustrates but one event out of all 

the thousands that make up the history of every nation, ancient and modern, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world famed publication 


B> 2? Ae oth %- TF cite — = : 


Prof. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. Over 250,000 sets of this monumental work have been sold 

in the past twenty years and every purchaser is more than satisfied. More sets of Ridpath’s History have been sold in America than of the Ency- 

clopedia Britannica and the Century Dictionary combined. Can you imagine a greater testimonial for any set of books? It is absolutely accu- 

rate and impartial, and commands the admiration of the English speaking world. We are closing out the last edition at a great sacrifice in price. 
. ° 





~» Rank, DR-« ninRinn ena % 
a Book Bargain as : 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly and 
mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his widow derives her support from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages «~e free, 


~ m y i WEIGHT 
President Michigan University, said: € .%n ; “Po? o tn OO : : ° ; LBS. 
**As a popular history of the world, ata atl = It. OF “ “ ’ ye 
Ridpath’s may well be commended 
to the public.” 


EDWARD A. SHELDON 


President New York State Normal School, said : 
“T have found much pleasure in the Rid- 


path's History of the World. It isa work HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY 


that would be very valuable on every 


$i 











teacher's table, in every school library, OF THE OF THE OF THE OF THE OF THE Pe x : x 7 = eee WOND 
and in every family.” VZORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD “OR LD ORR —! mH 










PRESIDENT WARREN 


Bosten University, said: ‘‘I should be glad : 
to see it placed in the library of ever =D “ 
young person in the United States, an ‘aS 
even in the English speaking world.” 


' ; R AT 21 DPA 2IDPA RIQPATK FIDEA Rin ea VDP SADIE TH 
SUPERINT’ND’T LONG RIDPATH RIDPATH 21DPATH RIDPATH '\'DP) ae ies heidi! 
St. Louis Schools, said: ‘‘I unhesitatingly OL. | YOL.H Ol..! VOL. 1V JOL.\ VOL.’ FOLN 
commend Dr. Ridpath’s History of the 
World as the ablest work on that subject 
which I have ever examined. The en- BARBARIAN 



































gravings, maps and charts are alone -GYPT 2 ye ROME ASCENDENCY THE XINGS REVOLUTION 
worth the entire cost of the set.” CHALDAEA pul RTE HE KINGDOM THE MOHAMME AN ‘e aan a AGE OF HITED OTATES ; ih as ORWE 
ASSYRIA i os sea KING! A Sea ards NEW WORLD sppaw encore SUSER SEE UES Sects ni etoal 
Prof. L. CLARK SEELYE mepia  SREECE cue prpuauc ascenpency NEN NDE Reng aren OE et 
» 24 : A pera’ 7 ; FEUDAL ASCENDENLY . seth BO ee ee aire cig AINE ETUC 
President Smith College, said: ‘‘I have been BABYLONIA [iACEDONIA THe EMPIRE “THE CRUSADES REFORMATION REVQLUT ON al ll 
L much pleased with Professor Rid- PERSIA at 
; IS path’s ‘History of the World,’ 
: . and in my judgment it is the ; ; . Y y Stes 
best general history for pop- , Ry "yee axXar oe “eee = 
” X\ 7 a 
ular use that has ever “4 4 . 





been written.”’ 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids 
ful appreciation of our great offer. We have shipped this of Egypt were built ; down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
splendid history to delighted readers living in every State grandew and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 

in the Union. Next to the Bible, this is in many respects ||Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 

the greatest work ever written. Ridpath in your li-||elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the 

West brary means you need never spend a lonely even-||dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and 

estern Ss My ing: You can associate with the world’s heroes; || holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, ab- 
ewspaper SX \ you can cross the Rubicon with Cesar, after||sorbing and inspiring was ever written. 


ssociation SSS which Rome was free no more. You can . 
H. E. SEVER, President, Sx sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest ae nen ta the mantle of personality — old heroes ag Pye : 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago SS genius of the ancient world. It is en- exander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the g 2 
Please mail Free 46-page booklet SSX Re nobling to commune with these]. of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistocies 
of sample pages from Ridpath’s Hise Xs children of destiny. To be as- with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
tory of the World, containing photo- sociated with great men is sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 


gravures of Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, . ? me 
SN to be great one’s self,and perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s na 
SS 
SS 










engravings of Socrates, Ces § a SS 
penne. aiampash pg eng Ey ow gg SX . to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights 
me full particulars of your special offer to Normal Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last the 


My you will add to your 
Instructor readers. So IN 


store of knowledge 






S oe end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant 

SS RA a Y "the pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdawh at France, which says 

Ruut bchestch cibsassponu serene souevesnba nh oyiesssseverves icoeeeee SSS a SS richness||,,¥0U, Shall not.’’ Washington is there, “four-square to all the winds,”’ gravé, 

Ay WS of your|| thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of 

WAwy life.|| false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow countrymen, and on into 
SO another Century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. Mail the coupon, 
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